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PART I 
PROBLEM 


Introduction 


“HOW did philosophers ever come to think that man is an ani- 
mal which seeks pleasure and avoids pain?” This is not the intro- 
duction to an abstract philosophical essay, but a question which 
was addressed by a gentleman to his companion on a ski trip in 
Switzerland. Under the conditions the skier describes in a letter 
to the New Statesman (London, January 15th, 1936), one can 
easily understand how such a question could come up. The re- 
mark was made as “side by side we toiled with a contorted crab- 
like motion up a frozen mountain in a biting wind, only to slide 
down again in a helpless tangle, to the accompaniment of the 
Caustic comments of an attendant demon.” In such circumstances 
one is inclined to doubt that the search for pleasure and the avoid- 
ance of pain are universal characteristics of mankind. The skier 
asked whether there can be any pleasure so laboriously won and 
so dangerously indistinguishable from pain as skiing. “If you do 
not sprain your ankle,” he continued, “you break your leg, and 
if you do chance to keep your limbs whole, you still pass hours 
of humiliating and painful effort in very uncomfortable circum- 
stances, when you might be spending your week’s holiday at 
much less cost reading or sleeping by a warm fire, with a cat 
curled up on the mat . . .” This humorous account closed with 
the epigrammatic remark, “Man is a masochistic animal!” 

This writer, certainly a well-educated man, probably had in 
mind that English philosophers from Herbert Spencer to Ber- 
trand Russell have held that man, like other animals, strived to 
obtain pleasure and to escape pain. No matter how much they 
might disagree on details, they were all convinced that man tried 
to avoid discomfort. In his Analysis of Mind, Russell stresses the 
fact that the primitive urge is in the direction of being freed 
from actual pain rather than of seeking pleasure, the urge thus 


being “a push and not a pull.” But how does an instinctive phe- 
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nomenon such as masochism fit into this scheme? Pain, ordinarily 
avoided, is the very aim of masochism. Not only is masochism not 
“escape from pain and discomfort” but it is the exact opposite, 
a desire for them, an actual “pull” towards them. 

Of course, the skier was only joking when he pretended to 
wonder about the philosophers. Everyday experience confirms the 
theory that man always seeks pleasure and avoids pain. To say 
that “Man is a masochistic animal” sounds like a reversal of real- 
ity, hardly to be taken seriously. Or did the writer really mean 
what he said? His joking does not preclude his being serious. Per- 
haps man, through thousands of years of environmental changes 
of transformations in his psychic structure, has finally become a 
masochistic animal. I shall discuss this point later. 

It is noteworthy that we do not object to the word “maso- 
chistic” in the letter. No one would have understood it in this 
context forty years ago. At that time masochism meant a sexual 
perversion, a meaning obviously not intended by the skier. The 
word has extended its significance. The original restrictive mean- 
ing of sexual aberration which derives satisfaction from a passive 
relation to the partner has been retained. Masochism, however, 
has come to mean also a particular attitude toward life or a defi- 
nite type of social behavior: of enjoying one’s own suffering or 
one’s own helplessness. The word has outgrown its narrower, 
sexual meaning and has become desexualized. 

Increasing psychological insight certainly has contributed to 
this shift in meaning. In Krafft-Ebing’s works and in the early 
writings of Freud, masochism unequivocally signifies that pe- 
culiarity of love-life in which satisfaction is bound up with 
physical and mental pain. But Krafft-Ebing already used the 
expression “ideeller Masochismus” (mental masochism) designat- 
ing not a somatic relation but the idea of submission and depend- 
ence as the essential element in the pleasure experience. 

Subsequent psychological and psychopathological research 
made it clear that such pleasure-toned ideas have little relation 
to primitive sexuality. Probing further into the problem, psycho- 
analysis showed that ideas of this kind were not necessarily con- 
scious. Many people consciously avoid pain and at the same time 
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strive for it unconsciously. It is due to psychoanalysis that today 
we speak of masochism as a form of behavior peculiar to many 
people without thinking of a sexual perversion. 

In this book I use the word “masochism” in that general 
sense as a peculiar attitude toward life. Why men unconsciously 
strive for physical and psychic pain, voluntarily submitting to 
privations, deliberately accepting sacrifices, shame, humiliation, 
and disgrace, is a problem that has interested me for many years. 
My first attempt to solve the paradox of voluntary suffering and 
the pleasure connected with it was in Flaubert and His Tempta- 
tions of Saint Anthony. This book concerned the ascetic writer 
and his work picturing the psychic crisis of a saint. During the 
twenty-nine years which have passed since the publication of this 
book my interest in the problem has not flagged. Whenever I 
observed neurotics and masochistic personalities analytically, the 
Problem gripped me anew and I kept myself informed on the 
pertinent literature. Some aspects of the question were dealt with 
in later publications, but there was no attempt to present the 
whole problem of masochism as such and to bring it closer to a 
solution. In this book I have tried to set down the results and 
Conclusions which have crystallized during three decades. 

There is no doubt that despite the efforts of sexologists, psy- 
chologists, and sociologists the problem of masochism has re- 
mained unsolved until today. Freud’s works do not give a solu- 
tion. We are indebted to him not only for the most significant 
insight so far attained into the nature of masochism, but also for 
the method by which alone a deeper understanding of the aims 
and motives of this instinctual tendency can be gained. His own 
contributions—of a psychological profundity heretofore unat- 
tained and fruitful even in their errors—have really put us in a 
Position to attempt a new method of approach to the problem. 
He has shown us the way, although he himself has not taken it. 
Various of his pupils have offered new points of view, without, 
however, throwing light on the core of the problem. The psycho- 
logical question of masochism has remained unanswered. 

Although dissatisfied with former attempts to find a solu- 
tion, for a long time I did not succeed in formulating the insight 
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which I had acquired from my analytic cases. This insight, re- 
peatedly verified, was what might be called the distillate of many 
experiences which had but slowly acquired the cast of final con- 
clusions. In addition, I had to find a new approach to these results, 
for it proved impossible to connect them with former research 
which had led to a dead end. Only after having found a new way 
of presenting characteristics of masochism, which had been over- 
looked so far, was I in a position to tackle the problem anew. 
Many theories had to be abandoned as inadequate. If new facts 
contradict accepted theories, the facts must be retained and the 
theories molded to fit them. 

What others have said about masochism I shall not repeat; 
not because I consider their work unimportant, but because it is 
already known. My aim is to bring new insight into the basic 
problem of masochism. Rather than add new material to the 
abundance already available, I have attempted to use new ma- 
terial to solve the problem itself. This is not a matter of stating 
simple facts, but of grasping the facts behind the facts, of ferret- 
ing out what lies behind these interesting phenomena, what 
conditions their occurrence and governs their aims. 

The implications of this problem reach far beyond the sexual 
peculiarities of single individuals and lead into the realm of cul- 
ture development. How can a man find pleasure in suffering 
disgrace and humiliation? is the original problem presented to 
the psychologist by the sexual perversion. There is no doubt that 
the instinctive masochistic inclination is widespread. Thousands 
of persons have confessed that they are acquainted with such 
sexual enjoyment. Most of them have revealed further that this 
is the only sexual pleasure they know. How many more there 
must be who could say the same thing, but who keep silent! Freud 
labeled masochism “the most frequent and most significant of all 
perversions.” Only ignorance and the hypocrisy of society have 
prevented us from estimating the increasing cultural significance 
of this peculiarity of love-life—from its most primitive physical 
forms to its most refined spiritual aspects. 

Beyond the sexual sphere, however, emerges a social type of 
masochism which is apt to dominate the entire life of te diodala 
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and social groups. Separated from the sexual aberration by an 
abyss, there exists a plethora of tragic phenomena ranging from 
the failure, bad luck or mysterious vicissitudes of the individual 
to the overwhelming catastrophes affecting whole peoples, phe- 
nomena governed by a dark desire for suffering. 

I am concerned more with the problem of a typical rather 
than a tragically abnormal attitude towards life. Here is a prob- 
lem which increasingly endangers our whole culture. I want to 
point out this aspect of the human situation today. 

Only now that psychoanalysis has supplied imperativeness 
of such a drive can it be understood and defined. Insight into the 
depth and width of the problem of masochism leads us to agree 
in all seriousness with the joking statement of the skier: Man is a 
masochistic animal! 

To solve a problem means for the scientist to move a ques- 
tion mark one step further away. In this sense, and in this sense 
alone, can I say that this book solves some of the problems of 


masochism. 


CHAPTER I 
Freud’s Views 


A SHORT summary of Freud’s ideas about this instinctive drive 
must precede a new attempt to understand the psychic precondi- 
tions and the motives of masochism. According to Freud, mas- 
ochism appears in three forms: as a certain attitude toward life, as 
the expression of femininity, and as a peculiarity of the mode of 
sexual excitation. These three forms of the drive he calls moral, 
feminine, and erotogenic. 


MORAL MASOCHISM 


Moral masochism may claim the interest of every educated 
person, because it leaves its unique stamp on an important part 
of our inner life. It is not restricted to isolated individuals, but it 
is a significant factor in the life of social, national, and religious 
bodies. Masochism is a conspicuous component of many neuroses 
and peculiarities of character. Moreover, upon investigation, traces 
of moral masochism will be found in the tendencies and behavior 
of every one of us. The feature common to all these psychic phe- 
nomena is the unconscious trend to seek pain and to enjoy suffer- 
ing. Psychoanalysis first discovered the existence of such mas- 
ochistic tendencies while studying neurotic and asocial characters. 
Only later did the fact that everyone has a share of moral mas- 
ochism become manifest. Those cases of neurosis and character de- 
formation reflect in a distorted, pathological manner only what 
in our cases, as a result of our psychic development, has remained 
within the realm of normality. 

The people in whose analyses we could study the phenomenon 
behaved in a distinctive way, which Freud has stated is the effect 
of an unconscious desire for punishment. This desire need not 
manifest itself consciously. The people involved neither know it 


nor would they confess to it. Nevertheless, its effects are obvious 
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in their acts and in their thoughts. It seems as though these people 
were their own worst enemies. In what they do as well as in what 
they don’t do, they succeed in disturbing their pleasure and their 
work, denying themselves deserved happiness and, in extreme 
cases, endangering life itself. In the majority of cases it appears 
to the casual observer as if the misfortune and the bad luck in the 
lives of these people came from the outer world, as if they had to 
struggle continually against unlucky events and afflictions which 
kept interfering with their destiny. It seems as if a hostile fate had 
cursed them, as if they were the victims of a trick played on them 
by everyone and everything with which they came in contact. 
Analytic observation, however, justifies the assertion that these 
people, quite unconsciously, stage a predominant part of their 
disasters and misery or turn events to their own disadvantage. 
Yet they make it appear as though destiny or some malevolent god 
had assigned them the blank in the lottery of life. 

The unconscious force which drives people to deny them- 
selves enjoyment and success, to spoil their chances in life or not 
to make use of them, may be more accurately defined as the need 
for punishment. In childhood punishment is expected from the 
parents. In adulthood God or dark forces of destiny take their 
place. Unconsciously these people inflict punishments on them- 
selves to which an inner court has sentenced them. A hidden au- 
thority within the ego takes over the judgment originally ex- 
pected of the parents. Analysis can show that not only are these 
punishments expected, but that they are even unconsciously de- 
sired, that suffering is aimed at unconsciously even if they do not 
know or do not want to know it. These individuals act as if they 
were controlled by stringent moral laws and prohibitions, and as 
if they were forced to punish themselves for disobeying them. The 
significance of this psychic factor justified Freud’s speaking of 
moral masochism. But in such an attitude, where is the hidden 
pleasure? The answer is that it lies in the satisfaction of an uncon- 
scious desire for punishment, which is a reaction to the forbidden 
wishes of the ego. 

Although this may not seem to be supported by outward ap- 
pearance, we can state that this peculiar attitude toward life, of 
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getting pleasure and satisfaction from punishment, can be derived 
from the sexual tendencies of the child. Fate, we have said, was 
only a later substitute for the parents, and the punishment ex- 
pected from it represented punishment from the father or 
mother. Although the masochists complain bitterly about the 
blows from fate, unconsciously they receive them joyfully. We 
find here the thread (which we shall later trace) leading to earlier 
experiences, in which physical blows were desired and precipitated 
sexual excitement. Thus the psychological inquiry leads from a 
special attitude and behavior in adult life back to an early form 
in which the sexual element is unmistakable. 

The superego imposes many different penalties: failure in a 
career, unhappy marriage, misfortunes and disappointments of 
every kind relating to life and love. The unconscious desire for 
punishment proves to be as effective in neurosis as in the complex 
psychological mechanism which leads to crime. By exploring their 
life histories it becomes evident that these people hurt themselves 
no matter what they do or fail to do. An inner authority, inimi- 
cal to the ego, wrecks all their plans. The answer Napoleon gave 
to a young captain who was complaining about his steady run 
of bad luck—“Bonheur est aussi une qualité’—is no doubt 
justified. The personal quality of bad luck is that excess of un- 
conscious morality which secretly brings about disappointment 
and misfortune. The fact that for many men work assumes the 
character of forced labor, that others seem continually hindered 
by adverse circumstances from reaching a position in life or that 
they find themselves unable to develop their personalities freely, 
while others again allow their fellow creatures to torment them— 
all this must be considered the effect of the power of conscience. 

The origin and the essential features of moral masochism 
are strange indeed, but anyone can perceive a faint echo in him- 
self if he listens to the melody. We are surprised that the feeling 
of guilt or the corresponding wish to be punished can remain 
completely unconscious. We are inclined to doubt that this desire 
for punishment has such radical and decisive effects on the lives 
of individuals. We think we know from our own experience that 
our guilt-feeling is sometimes conscious. This feeling is unpleas- 
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ant, a sensation that annoys us, but it is one which we can soon 
overcome. There is no indication that it could influence our acts 
along definite channels, or that it could harm us seriously. We 
realize, it is true, that there are people who intentionally embrace 
pain or suffering for sins they have committed. We can even 
point to criminals who have voluntarily given themselves up to 
the police. The characters of Dostoyevski and Tolstoi frequently 
burden themselves with pain and misery in a dark desire to expiate 
their sins. However strange this unconscious desire for punish- 
ment may appear, some of its features become more recognizable 
if we think of analogous conscious occurrences in ourselves. The 
quality of unconsciousness is strange, of course, but the far-reach- 
ing consequences of the guilt-feeling can hardly be less so. 

I shall demonstrate the effectiveness of this unconscious de- 
sire for punishment and moral masochism as conceived by Freud 
by a simple case. Two girls, Ada and Irene, are intimate friends 
and live together. One day Ada asks Irene whether she would like 
to spend her vacation with her in N. Irene knows quite well that 
Ada is interested in a young man living in N. whom she herself 
likes. She brusquely declines the invitation, however. This is quite 
reasonable, because she does not want Ada to notice her interest 
in the young man. On the day of Ada’s departure Irene accom- 
panies her to the station. Suddenly she stumbles on the smooth 
sidewalk and breaks her leg. Analysis showed Irene’s unconscious 
processes. She had been jealous that Ada was going to spend her 
vacation alone with the young man. This hostile reaction contra- 
dicted her friendly feeling for Ada and the moral standards which 
Irene imposed on herself. The result of this conflict was that the 
undesired impulse, reactively strengthened by her guilt-feeling, 
acted against the ego. Thus the apparent accident was uncon- 
sciously but deliberately arranged; it was the outcome of an ag- 
gressive impulse, turned against the ego under the pressure of the 


unconsciously working moral judgment. It is as though Irene had 
said to herself, “You must not goto N. 


prevent you from going.” The uncon 
action of moral forces, produced the s 
its consequences. For a considerable ti 


; something will happen to 
scious, impelled by the re- 
ymptomatic stumbling and 
me Irene would not be able 
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to walk and would have to spend several weeks in the hospital. 
Thus she had punished herself excessively for the forbidden wish. 

It was characteristic of the unconscious understanding be- 
tween the two girls that, after the accident, Ada for a few mo- 
ments seriously wondered whether she should give up her trip and 
stay with her friend. It was as though she had understood the hid- 
den motive for the accident and wanted to sacrifice herself. After 
a short hesitation, however, she took the train as if in spiteful re- 
action. 

Many elements in this story startle us, above all, that Irene 
should unconsciously have arranged such an accident. If we be- 
lieve the analysis, then the fall was unconsciously arranged and 
achieved through skillful awkwardness; it was accomplished at the 
secret command of moral forces, an act of chastisement. But self- 
chastisement for what reason? Certainly not for any actual mis- 
deed, but solely for an immoral feeling, an evil wish directed 
against her friend. This desire her unconscious treated as an actual 
deed, for which she had to do penance according to the Jus 
Talionis—an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. This psychic oc- 
currence was an indication of the girl’s belief in the omnipotence 
of thought. Aside from this overestimation of the power of the 
wish, one wonders whether the whole process really occurred in 
the unconscious. It was only with difficulty that one could make 
Irene admit in her analysis that her friend’s intended trip had 
caused casual jealous thoughts in her. She steadfastly denied that 
her stumbling and fall had had any connection whatsoever with 
Ada’s departure, and that there could be any secret, unconscious 
purpose behind it. She knew nothing about the matter and wanted 
to know nothing about it. That she could have punished herself 
for evil thoughts was impossible. Consciously, she knew nothing 
of the motive or aims of the entire story. 

What did occur to her, however, was the strongly marked 
contrast in her mood before and after the accident. Before, she 
felt annoyed and deeply depressed. Afterwards, during her stay 
in the hospital, she felt particularly peaceful and satisfied, as 
though everything were all right. We cannot fail to recognize in her 
feeling of satisfaction a sign that the psychic conflict, into which 
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her friend’s trip had plunged her, had been solved at least tempo- 
rarily. When she had punished herself so severely for her evil 
wish, she had done penance; the desire for punishment which was 
the secret instigator of the accident, had been satisfied. In addition, 
for a long time after Irene had recovered she frequently wanted 
to have her leg operated on again and to stay in bed in the hospital 
as before. 

Irene’s peculiar mood during this period makes us realize why 
we classify such a case as one of moral masochism, why we recog- 
nize in it an expression of that attitude toward life. Here indeed 
suffering, namely, the pain of the accident itself, the pain during 
the treatment and the operation, has been wished for and is asso- 
ciated with pleasure. We also understand to a certain extent that 
this pleasure should satisfy a secret need for punishment. What 
remains puzzling, more puzzling than anything else, is that this 
pleasure should be sexual in nature, that it should satisfy not only 
the secret need for punishment but also a secret sexual need. And 
yet the secret participation of sexual forces in the genesis of this 
pleasure cannot be doubted. 

The paradoxical pairing of pain or discomfort with sexual 
pleasure, so characteristic of masochism, remains the essential ele- 
ment of the problem. That there is manifested in the unconscious 
a need for punishment, a tendency to bring pain on oneself, to 
suffer discomfort, is strange but quite conceivable in our experi- 
ence. But that pain, disgrace, humiliation, physical and spiritual 
discomfort can be the prerequisites for sexual satisfaction is much 
stranger. The first situation falls within the category of the un- 
usual, but the second, within that of the incredible. The first case 
might be compared to the unusual event of finding a lonely ele- 
phant wandering down the main street of a modern city. The ex- 
planation of this rare occurrence could easily be found; the animal 
‘has strayed from the circus, let us say, or has escaped from the 
zoo. That could happen, after all. But the second case, the ap- 
pearance of discomfort and pain as the condition for sexual satis- 
faction, strikes us as completely improbable. It is, to make use of 
the same comparison, as if suddenly an antediluvian animal such 
as an Ichthyosaurus were to be found walking down Fifth Avenue 
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In advancing into this peculiar underworld of the psyche we 
teel like Alice in Wonderland “curiouser and curiouser.’? Our 
understanding gives way completely when analysis would have us 
believe that the gratification of the need for punishment will at 
the same time quiet the sexual excitement. Yet, let us even for the 
time being believe that in numerous cases sexual gratification is 
bound up with so peculiar an excitation. How is so strange a con- 
nection possible? With most people pain and discomfort cer- 
tainly have the effect of suppressing sexual excitement. Does not 
this peculiar excitation seem to harness antagonisms together? Are 
we not faced here with a constitutional peculiarity? Has not some 
abnormal childhood “Anlage” (predisposition) come to the sur- 
face in so perverse an emotional life? Freud remarked in this con- 
nection that the peculiar emotional attitude of moral masochism 
has its origin in an earlier form which he called the “feminine.” 
The later formation has taken over the sexual contribution from 
the feminine configuration. Being ashamed of its inopportune in- 
heritance masochism hides it and denies it in public. 


FEMININE MASOCHISM 


Following Freud’s hints we now investigate the other and 
earlier form of masochism which is characterized by its similarity 
to femininity. It was a curious impression that Freud received 
from his analytical investigation of the practices and phantasies of 
masochists, and that led him to this designation. The situation 
characteristic of the perversion of these men are such as are 
feared and often enough unconsciously desired by many women: 
the phantasy of being sexually abused and impregnated against 
their wish or the like. This impression established itself when more 
phantasies and actual situations were analytically investigated, but 
it did not cancel the earlier statement that masochism has its 
Origin in infancy. That particular form which Freud called femi- 
nine masochism then represents a second stratum upon the primi- 
tive form, or, to put it more exactly, a further development. 

The situation characteristic for masochism certainly gives the 
impression of being uncommon and even bizarre: a man who 
Wants to be beaten, insulted, bound, who is humiliated by and 
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completely submissive to a woman, and who gains intensive sexual 
pleasure from this idea. The assumption, however, that the man 
unconsciously pictures himself in the role of the woman and de- 
rives his pleasure from this idea seems still more bizarre. How did 
Freud come to the opinion that the unconscious wish of the 
masochist was to be raped, violated, to have his genital injured or 
even to bear a child? Whence sprang the material to force an as- 
sumption apparently so grotesque and far-fetched? 

Presentation and analysis of numerous detailed phantasies 
would prove the justification of this view. It becomes irrefutable 
as soon as the manifest aspect of the phantasy is pierced and the 
deeper psychic layers have been reached. This is comparable to the 
process of the archeologist who carefully excavates the ground 
layer by layer and, by subjecting the unearthed fragments, imple- 
ments, and other objects to a minute and rigid comparison, draws 
far-reaching conclusions. A report of a case will outline how the 
individual features of a masochistic phantasy first vaguely hint and 
then clearly reveal that peculiar situation, and how the analyst 
approaches the solution step by step. 

Strange as this may sound the patient of whom I shall give a 
report first came to analysis only when he could no longer or only 
rarely attain his habitual masochistic gratification. A pervert who 
is undisturbed in and satisfied by his manner of obtaining gratifi- 
cation has no sufficient motive for seeking analytical treatment. 
But a disturbance in obtaining gratification usually is a signal that 
part of the personality disagrees with the perversion. 

This masochistic patient was extremely vague and mysterious 
as to the disturbance of his habitual sexual gratification. At the 
beginning he could only describe it as an “uncanny feeling” and 
was unable to be more explicit on the subject. Only later and with 
great difficulty was it possible to discover the nature of the dis- 
turbance and the idea from which it sprang. The patient himself 
at first spoke of it as of some horror that struck him some time 
ago when he tried to carry out his masochistic scenes and which 
since had attacked him whenever he made a new attempt. For 
several years he had acted out approximately the same scene and 
it had given him gratification. A tall, awe-inspiring, beautiful 
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woman had to strike him on the buttocks in the course of a certain 
ritual. It represented part of the ceremony that the patient had 
to wear black trousers and to bend forward, that the woman had 
to step behind him so as to apply the blow unseen. The sexual 
excitement which had increased during the preparation and per- 
formance of the scene found its climax in the orgasm which usu- 
ally occurred at the moment of the blow. There was no further 
cohabitation as a rule; in some instances, however, this scene had 
served as a preliminary to coitus. 

The scene had plenty of features which deviate from the 
normal: the substitution of the passive attitude for the active, the 
sexual aim of being beaten instead of genital union, and the sub- 
stitution of the nates instead of the penis as the erogenous zone. 
Does it not complicate matters unnecessarily to assume that the 
man in this situation unconsciously felt as a woman while the 
woman represented in her person and in her activity another man? 
For the present it is not our business to judge whether or not this 
complication is superfluous. The more important question is: Did 
it exist at all? Analysis proves beyond any doubt that it did exist, 
that this inversion along with several others constituted the pe- 
Culiarity of this scene. 

The reader may judge for himself. I shall now quote a few 
features—not all by any means—whose unconscious meaning was 
unraveled during analysis. Why for instance had the patient to 
wear black trousers for this masochistic act? I found out the origin 
of this feature by tracing it back to a memory which came up in 
another context. On a certain occasion the patient recalled an epi- 
sode of his childhood. His mother used to take the boy with her to 
a health resort where she took the baths every year for some fe- 
male complaint. While his mother was having her bath the little 
boy usually played in an anteroom separated off by a curtain. 
Once—he had either become bored with playing alone or just 
wished to join his mother—he raised the curtain. In the dusky 
room he at first did not see his mother but only black buttocks 
and black legs. His mother was standing bent forward in order 
to pick up something, perhaps a sponge or a towel. Small wonder 
her buttocks and legs were black; she had just stepped out of the 
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mud bath. At this moment the boy experienced a sudden, almost 
irresistible impulse to approach his mother and smack her on the 
behind. Here then was the clue that led to the determination of 
the single feature: “black trousers.” The black trousers represented 
the black mud on the lower part of his mother’s body as he then 
saw it. In the masochistic situation he copied his mother’s position. 
He put himself in his mother’s place, identified himself with her. 
He longed for a caress or a sexual approach such as a woman 
would expect, a slight slap on the nates. 

How do I arrive at this apparently monstrous assertion? It 
can be supported by several psychological items. I will give one 
only, a memory which arose on another occasion. The patient’s 
father, a jovial and rather robust man, used to bestow playful 
slaps on the women of his household, his wife, the chambermaid, 
the nurse, and visiting female relatives as well. From the reactions 
of the persons concerned, embarrassed laughter or half-feigned 
annoyance, the boy had soon found out the erotic significance of 
this ill-treatment. He had developed an early tendency to copy his 
father; in the scene in the health resort this tendency had become 
manifest and intensive. In the masochistic scenes of so many years 
later the situation had been reversed; he himself had become the 
passive person and had taken over the role of the woman whom 
the father caressed. The woman who now had to strike him on 
the buttocks represented the original figure of the spanking father 
who thus expressed his tenderness. We are faced by a double 
reversal: the patient had taken the place of the beaten woman 
and the woman who had the task of giving him the stimulating 
slap in the masochistic situation represented the father. 

The patient had no inkling that behind the scenes of his 
masochistic play with a beautiful woman other scenes were being 
enacted. The situation as it was described gave him complete 
sexual satisfaction for many years. The disturbance that arose sud- 
denly was extremely revealing psychologically. It proved by itself 
that our conclusion was correct. Again the patient had arranged 
to enact his habitual scene with a woman in a private room. Every 
detail had been taken care of; there he stood in his black trousers, 
bending over, and expecting the releasing blow. For some reason 
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or other he had unexpectedly turned around and had seen the 
woman who had raised her hand to strike him. Suddenly the magic 
of the scene had vanished. He felt perfectly disillusioned, even 
terrified. From this time on his ability to produce the mood which 
previously had made the situation so exciting, decreased and 
eventually vanished completely. 

What had actually happened? Nothing unusual had occurred, 
everything had proceeded as usual. He could not explain what had 
disturbed him so deeply. He claimed to have felt only intensive 
anxiety, panicky terror, even a kind of horror. He had merely 
glanced at the woman’s face and at the fur scarf she wore around 
her shoulders. Yet something in this familiar, even cherished aspect 
must have been responsible for the disturbance. Analysis was able 
to reconstruct the nature of the check; the aspect of the woman 
with the fur scarf must have recalled his father to the patient. The 
fur around her cheeks and her chin had brought the recollection 
of his father’s beard. At this moment the man experienced a de- 
Cisively uncanny sensation. The repressed idea—“I am slapped by 
my father like a woman or used like a woman by him”—threat- 
ened to break into his consciousness and was thrust back. But with 
this resurgence of the repressed idea, the course of excitement was 
interrupted. The further progress of the case indirectly confirmed 
this analytical surmise. The patient soon found out that a repeti- 
tion of the masochistic scene with the same woman had become 
impossible. The women who were to replace her were examined 
carefully as to whether they had any hair on the upper lip or the 
chin. Close inspection, however, scarcely could avoid discovering 
a hair here or there. So, after short-lived attempts to reinstitute 
the old satisfactory situation every woman was found to be un- 
suitable. 

According to a pious medieval legend a virgin royal princess 
Was protected against the sexual attack of a wicked man by a 
beard that the Holy Virgin caused miraculously to grow on her 
chin. The patient had to undergo in his phantasy an experience 
similar to the villain in the legend: terrified he had to withdraw 
from his women applicants who otherwise had little in common 
with the royal virgin. 
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I said that the repressed idea: “I am beaten by my father,” 
or more strictly: “I am used sexually by my father,” had threat- 
ened to break through to consciousness during this scene, that it 
had been on the very brink of consciousness. But it certainly had 
not become conscious; only analysis succeeded in making it so. 

A nonanalytical reader could object here: “How is it that 
the masochistic pleasure, depending on the idea of being beaten 
and used sexually by the father, is dispelled and inhibited as soon 
as this same idea becomes conscious?” Is not that a contradiction? 
It is not. The idea gives pleasure only as long as it remains uncon- 
scious and repressed. It is unbearable for the conscious. For it is 
associated with the other idea: “I am a woman.” At this point the 
idea comes into contact with the possible loss of the penis, with the 
danger of castration. So it has to be repulsed for the sake of en- 
dangered masculinity. The idea has met with the childhood anxiety 
for this highly valued member and has to give way to it. The case 
is by no means unique but a very common one: an idea can be 
pleasant as long as it remains repressed. As soon as it threatens to 
become conscious all the defensive forces of the ego are mobilized 
against it. 

By this double reversal, however, the painful idea had been 
protected for a long time from becoming conscious. The patient 
could not possibly recognize in this situation the features of the 
earlier, unconsciously desired phantasy. The reversal actually had 
produced an effective disguise. It is a long way from the idea: “I 
want to be sexually gratified by my father” to the reality: “I am 
beaten on the buttocks by the woman.” After all, the object of 
love was still a woman. And the fact that he was beaten by instead 
of having sexual intercourse with a woman sometimes seemed to 
him a queer but rather interesting deviation from the usual course 
of sexual experience. 

It must be added that numerous unequivocal items of the 
masochistic phantasy confirm our assumption. In the process of 
analysis the patient recalled a time when he greatly admired his 
father with whom his relations were now extremely strained. He 
remembered that he liked to find words in which the initial letter 
of his own name—let us say B—was immediately followed by his 
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father’s initial L. He used to scribble these joined letters mechani- 
cally. (“Ich schnitt es gern’ in alle Rinden ein,” sings Schubert.) 
At a later period he noticed that he half-consciously avoided pro- 
nouncing or writing such words as blood, black, blind, etc. That 
means an evasion of the group of letters formerly preferred. This 
taboo of letters demonstrated the rejection of the previously cher- 
ished idea as well as an exaggerated touchiness with regard to pas- 
sive homosexual feelings. Moreover there later arose a visual mem- 
ory, in which he depicts himself as a child playing with his father: 
rolling on the floor he presented his buttocks to his father, waiting 
with pleasant anticipation for a playful slap. 

A case such as this which may serve to represent any case of 
masochism in men certainly deserves Freud’s designation of femi- 
nine masochism. There exists a great variety of practices and phan- 
tasies. But whenever we had the opportunity to study a case we 
found the father or his representative hidden behind the figure of 
the beating woman. It agrees with this feminine attitude that most 
men who are addicted to such practices are either impotent in 
sexual intercourse or of a capricious and inconsistent potency. 
They achieve coitus only with the aid of masochistic phantasies or 
of introductory masochistic scenes. 

This description of the essence of feminine masochism raises 
many questions. Let us begin with the one that is easiest to answer. 
After having penetrated disguises, we discovered the unconscious 
nucleus in the masochistic phantasy of the man to be: “I am loved 
by my father.” The phantasy springs from a tender, passive atti- 
tude toward the father. Many features reveal the infantile char- 
acter of the phantasy. Yet Freud calls it feminine, “quasi a 
potiori” as he puts it. We assume with Freud that the masochistic 
phantasy hides the desire to be loved by the father like a woman. 
Why then does the phantasy not take the shape of the usual way 
of being loved? The man is not caressed by the woman—the sub- 
stituting figure—but on the contrary beaten, tormented, scolded, 
and humiliated. And why the woman in the scene? Why the sub- 
stitution of one person for another? We know that certain men, 
homosexuals, have a conscious desire to be loved by a man. Yet 


1 The Economic Problem of Masochism, p. 258, Collected Works. 
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with them this tendency manifests itself in a very different direc- 
tion. The queer disguise of the desire to be loved by one’s father is 
interpretable only by an investigation of the origin of feminine 
masochism. It can only be understood historically. This desire has 
been cemented to another, the two becoming an unconscious unit; 
namely, the desire to be punished by one’s father. We can go so far 
as to say that it is the same desire but expressed in terms of mas- 
ochism. The desire to be punished or humiliated is just another 
expression for wanting to adopt a passive feminine attitude to- 
ward the father. Thus to be beaten means for the masochist to be 
loved. He wants to be loved in the form of punishment. 

He differs from the homosexual in the fact that the tendency 
to be loved by a man is perfectly alien to his consciousness. His 
conscious object of love isa woman. Another difference is the fact 
that consciously he wants not only to be loved, but to be chastised, 
insulted, and humiliated. Actually an opposite hypothesis could 
arise: Does not the masochist want only to be punished? But the 
psychological effect of the masochistic scene is so impressive that 
no serious doubt is possible. The sexual excitement with all its 
symptoms including the decisive one of orgasm bears direct evi- 
dence of the wish to be loved. 

For what is it, however, that the masochist wants to be 
punished? Why does he desire to suffer pain and discomfort? We 
can draw analytical conclusions as to the psychical offense which 
finds its absolution in this blow or that chastisement. The punish- 
ment comes from the father. The crime, therefore, must have been 
directed against the father. We know the mental offense: the 
misdeed of Oedipus which gave direction and meaning to the in- 
fantile sexual excitement. According to the unwritten Law of 
Talion—‘eye for eye, tooth for tooth”—the penis is threatened 
by punishment. In the masochistic phantasy, however, the penis 
and its representative, the eye—remember Oedipus’s blinding!— 
are protected from any injury. The dreaded castration is replaced 
by a milder symbolic punishment. 

Out of anxiety for his penis the little boy has renounced his 
early sexual desires. He no longer wishes to kill his father and to 
possess his mother as Oedipus did. Rather he experiences the un- 
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conscious impulse to atone for his criminal urge and to offer his 
own body to his father. This temptation to adopt a passive femi- 
nine attitude toward the father meets with the great impediment 
of castration anxiety. To devote himself to a man would mean to 
renounce his own masculinity. The dreaded castration must be 
avoided and replaced by a milder punishment. Thus being beaten 
and being loved are fused into one single masochistic expression. 

This is a rough outline of the psychic situation. But what 
about the woman in the masochistic scene? We know she is a 
substitute for somebody else, for a man, for the father. I think, 
however, that she is also a residue of and an evidence for the 
original Oedipus constellation. This constellation has been pre- 
served in a deeper layer of the mind where the relations were first 
shaped—it continued to exist with negative sign. The precedence 
of the woman is proved by her having to carry out the punish- 
ment or chastisement and by the fact that sexual pleasure and 
satisfaction depend upon her. In this twisted and unrecognizable 
Situation the presence of the woman still proves her to be the 
Original object of love. The beating person therefore is a com- 
Posite figure: she is the loving and loved woman but with the 
Punishing gesture of the father. She stands in the place of the first 
love object, the mother, whom the boy had coveted, but in the 
father’s place as well, for whose sake the object had to be aban- 
doned. The composite figure therefore consists of two people: 
the person one strived to possess and the other whom one wanted 
to be owned by. The renounced and the new figure, the adored 
and the dreaded figure, have been fused into one. 

We are reminded of similar mythological composite figures 
such as the Sphinx who lived at the gates of Thebes and killed 
the youths who were not able to solve a certain enigma. The 
Sphinx had a female body with a lion’s head—in Egypt it often 
bore the king’s face. Analytical explanation of this fabulous ani- 
mal is possible only on a historic basis. 

If in analyzing feminine masochism we start not from the 
acting persons but from the instinctive aims and then compare 
the original aims with the one recognizable in the masochistic 
Situation, we come to the following conclusions: The original 
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infantile instinctual urges were of an active kind aiming at the 
possession of the mother and the removal of the inconvenient 
rival, the father. In the masochistic situation we encounter only 
the antithetical passive features. The unconscious instinctual aim 
seems to be: to be used by the father as the mother is used and to 
get sexual gratification from him. In addition there is another 
trait, concealed rather than manifest. When the masochist takes 
the feminine attitude he takes the place of the woman with the 
father and supplants her. Thus there is also a good deal of hostil- 
ity against the woman included, a kind of secret rancor perhaps, 
because she has once preferred the father to the little boy. 

Finally we must admit that there must be still other reasons 
why, in the masochistic situation, a woman has to represent a man 
who chastises, punishes, and curbs. The final reason probably will 
be found in the preservation of a fraction of historic reality—the 
fraction, namely, that it was really a beloved woman who punished 
the child, to whom he was completely submissive, to whom he be- 
longed in the literal sense of the word. Eventually we shall find 
that maybe the masochistic scene is what it pretends to be: the 
recasting of a love scene. 


EROTOGENIC MASOCHISM 


We have dealt with masochism as an attitude toward life 
and we were able to distinguish its feminine nature in the lives 
of perverts. We always encounter it as the result of a complicated 
psychic development. It must be based on an earlier, more primi- 
tive form. Where is its source? The masochistic behavior must 
have a prototype in childhood in which not the attitude toward 
the love object but sexual excitement itself decided on the forma- 
tion of an emotional situation related to masochism. This is mas- 
ochism literally pure, a peculiar sexual excitement independent 
of the attitude toward the object. 

There are different conditions favoring such a peculiar form 
of excitation, Mechanical concussion arouses in many children 
sexual excitement of this kind. Certain affective processes such as 


fright and horror can overlap into the field of sexual stimuli. 


With children—sometimes with adults as well—the process of 


as 
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sexual excitement can originate from various points; first of all 
from stimulations of the surface of the body, although even pain- 
ful or unpleasant processes in the interior of the body can be 
considered as producing sexual excitement. Freud comes to the 
final conclusion that perhaps every important physical process 
contributes to the genesis of sexual excitement. Provided that the 
intensity of pain and discomfort does not exceed a certain limit, 
sexual synergism could be aroused. In this situation, therefore, we 
can see the effect of an infantile physiological mechanism which 
becomes exhausted by and by. According to the sexual constitu- 
tion this synergism would manifest itself differently. It would 
constitute the physiological basis for the psychic superstructure 
of masochism. 

Freud ventured this conjecture in 1905, thus entering a dark 
field until then scarcely touched upon by psychologists and 
Physicians. The exploration of this problem has not been essen- 
tially advanced during the intervening thirty-five years. From 
the limited scope of our knowledge we may not hope to go beyond 
this point. Thus our discussion will be strictly limited and we can 
hope to advance only when we are able to gather new experience 
and attain a deeper intuition. 

Let us begin with the introductory statement that the desig- 
Nation “erotogenic masochism” is well chosen. It indicates the con- 
nection with the erogenous zones of the body and with the qual- 
ity of certain regions of the body to be sexually excitable. (These 
regions, according to Sadger’s assumption, are the skin, mucous 
membranes, and muscles.) The idea of sexual synergism through 
Pain and discomfort does not at first seem evident. I tried to find 
a comparison to make it clearer but I am well aware of its limi- 
tations. When a man first learns to play the violin he usually will 
be unable to touch a string clearly. The bow seems bound to 
touch the neighboring strings as well. This does not prevent the 
awkward beginner from becoming a prominent violin player later, 
He will learn how to avoid such fuzzy bowing and to play only 
one string at a time. When he does play on two strings it will be 
only intentionally and in order to attain a certain effect. Some 
Pupils will remain awkward in spite of continued practice and 
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will seldom become master of their instrument. Notwithstanding 
its faults, the comparison has the advantage of being clear. The 
synergism of sexuality with pain or discomfort corresponds to the 
simultaneous touching of several strings. The primitive physiologi- 
cal mechanism vanishes just like the beginner’s awkwardness. 
Nevertheless it can reappear occasionally. 

Attempting to carry the comparison further we immedi- 
ately recognize its limited scope. In numerous cases we can ob- 
serve this faulty bowing and we can recognize its origin. Eroto- 
genic masochism, however, in its primitive form, cannot be sub- 
jected to investigation. There is no sign of it in little children. 
They react against pain and discomfort with their well-known 
methods of defense. This certainly provides no objection against 
the hypothesis of erotogenic masochism. For the child is unable to 
report on such psychological processes at the period in which we 
assume this synergism to take place. We therefore have nothing 
to depend upon but the description of the phenomenon by adults 
in whom the primitive physiological mechanism still is active 
somehow and in whom it has become the basis of masochistic ex- 
citement by transformation into a psychological function. What 
remains of pain-pleasure, however, represents a later stage, though 
with some features of the earlier one. Remainders of the infantile 
physiological mechanism are easily to be traced in the emotional 
life of adults. 

One of my patients discriminated between “disagreeable” 
and “interesting” pains. She counted earaches and sore throat as 
well as severe headaches among the first category, whereas acci- 
dental injuries of the skin or pains after an operation she counted 
among the second. Circumstances which have no bearing on the 
sensation of pain certainly play a part in this distinction. When 
the patient as a little girl had a headache she used to have a band- 
age wrapped around her head which made her feel ugly. She there- 
fore counted headaches among the category of “disagreeable” 
pains. She dreaded stomach-aches for fear of having her stomach 
pumped out. As to pains of the inner ear and others, such code- 
termining accessory circumstances could not be detected. The 
incessant pricking pain determined its quality. As to the “inter- 
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esting” pains the impression on the environment proved of im- 
portance: whether, for example, the patient had many sympathiz- 
ing visitors when lying in a clinic after an operation. Abrasions 
of the skin of the little girl originating from a fall counted as 
agreeable pains. The possibility of showing her wound, of being 
caressed and comforted, certainly was of importance here. 

“Interesting” pains in this patient’s conception show the 
quality, pointed out by Freud, of being toned down or warded 
off by accessory circumstances. I presume that only certain kinds 
of pain such as pressing or dull sensations are apt to have an 
erogenetic effect. Others—as for instance sharp stinging ones— 
lack this qualification either totally or to a great extent. Pain and 
discomfort should on no account be considered identical. A. Gold- 
scheider, a most prominent investigator in this field, thinks it a 
mistake to see the feeling of discomfort as the essential character- 
istic of pain. According to him the solution of the pain problem 
has to be begun with the statement that pain is not identical with 
the feeling of discomfort which might go with any kind of sensa- 
tion. There is no pain in the range of hearing, taste, smell, and 
temperature sensation. Only the sense of touch, which comprises 
the tactile sense, the sensibility of the skin and of different organs 
and tissues for mechanically produced irritations, possesses the 
ability to perceive pain. 

Masochism—as well in its realization as in its phantasies— 
leads to situations which are pleasant and have nothing to do with 
pain. They ‘compel us to assume another physiological hypothesis 
for the sexual excitability. The pleasurable sensation of being sus- 
pended, or of floating, indicates not the pain but the mechanical 
concussion as the source of pleasure. The child, for instance, ex- 
periences such pleasure in being lifted up or let down, in being 
rocked and carried around, and in swinging. The pleasure of pas- 
sive movement in which there is nothing painful is primarily of a 
sexual nature. The reaction of many adults to vibrations on train-, 
boat- or plane-rides can be listed here. The sexually exciting effect 
of certain emotions is well known. Under the effects of anxiety 
and fright, of fear or horror, children are sometimes stimulated 
sexually and begin to masturbate. Such affects as anxiety certainly 
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are unpleasant in themselves and yet they initiate sexual excite- 
ment. 

Even adults sometimes notice the same erogenous effect on 
themselves in experiences of anxiety or fear, provided that discom- 
fort is restrained by the fact that there is no immediate danger, 
that these affects are only pertaining to the fate of persons in a 
play or picture. It is essential that anxiety or horror be kept within 
certain bounds and be of a specific nature. Not anxiety, but dis- 
comfort, which is somehow related to tension, forms the basis 
in all these cases. It is therefore not solely the pain which deter- 
mines the quality of masochistic pleasure. To go back to our com- 
parison: in playing the violin the vibration of the bowed string 
may produce simultaneous vibrations in adjacent strings. 

In spite of appearances I believe that it is never the pain it- 
self that is desired originally. It is something connected with pain, 
turning up either at the same time, before or afterwards, fore- 
shadowing, accompanying or following it. A patient remembered 
that when she was a little girl she used to slap herself on her cheeks 
and liked it. Only some time after this isolated memory had arisen 
did she recall the motive for this peculiar impulse. The little girl 
had been told frequently that she looked very pale and once she 
had heard that cheeks flushed if you patted them. So slapping her 
cheeks was her infantile way of applying rouge. Let us assume 
tentatively that the patient had forgotten the meaning and pur- 
pose of her patting and remembered only the fact and the pleas- 
ure of it. This could well supply us with the picture of an early 
masochistic inclination. And yet it was not a pleasure in pain it- 
self that was responsible for this procedure. She welcomed pain 
for a certain purpose. She liked to feel it as an indication that she 
was getting prettier. Later on, she had heard women of her en- 
vironment quoting: “Vanity must suffer.” Perhaps the little girl 
could have stated that it was pleasant to feel the burning in her 
cheeks, the hyperemia of the skin originating from the slaps. Thus 
we would have reached a primitive pain-pleasure. But that does 
not hit the essential point. Only the little girl’s desire to be ad- 
mired, her anticipation of being pretty, was the reason for her 
action. She did not seek pain, but the effect connected with pain. 
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This is the moment to ask ourselves what Freud’s reference 
to the sexual synergism with pain and discomfort in the infantile 
mechanism means for the psychological explanation of masochism. 
The answer is plain: it represents nothing but the biological and 
constitutional basis for masochism. This precondition of an in- 
fantile physiological mechanism remains unimportant as long as 
there is no psychical superstructure to it. It can be developed into 
erogenous masochism only in combination with certain psychical 
processes. As a rule this kind of masochism vanishes. Emotional 
experiences are necessary to revive it. We compared the primi- 
tive sexual synergism with pain and discomfort to the beginner’s 
involuntary bowing of 2 second string when playing the violin. 
Later this clumsiness and the dissonance resulting therefrom dis- 
appear, but the disposition for them is preserved. Yet it will only 
be exceptionally realized through faulty handling of the bow. 
With an advanced player this would mean a relapse into a stage 
Overcome long ago. In the same way the reactivation of this physi- 
ological mechanism has to be conceived as a reversal, a regression 
to an overcome infantile stage of development. 

Freud’s conception of erogenous masochism thus does no 
more than offer the fundamental prerequisite, the existence of 
which alone makes possible the later instinctual aberration. It is 
entirely insufficient as an explanation of its psychic genesis. Freud 
himself recognized its inadequacy, the fact that it does not give 
any explanation for masochism’s constant and inextricable rela- 
tion to its instinctual counterpart, sadism. Only an explanation 
which includes the simultaneous psychical effects of sadistic im- 
Pulses inherent in masochism can be considered as sufficient. But 
there does not seem to be any room for this in the description of 
erogenous masochism. Therefore the infantile physiological mas- 
Ochism which is the basis for the erogenous masochistic feeling 
= nothing but a biological precondition. It can explain the possi- 

ility of regression but not the genesis of the perversion. The later 
forms, feminine and moral masochism, are based upon it; but we 

now nothing about their development. What are the psychical 
Processes that make the reactivation of that physiological mechan- 
1sm possible? 
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There is a great gap in the causal chain here. Freud’s expla- 
nation leads to the biological-constitutional basis for the origin 
of masochism but not further. It does not explain its actual gene- 
sis. It is comparable to a marksman’s attempt to hit the target. 


The projectile goes in the right direction, but falls short of the 
target. 


FREUD’S CONCEPTION OF THE ORIGIN OF MASOCHISM 


Freud dropped his attempt to reduce masochism to the as- 
sumption of a sexual synergism of pain and discomfort in the 
infantile organism. The fact that the regular and intimate relation 
of this instinctual urge to sadism remained unexplained made this 
assumption unsuitable as a principle of explanation. Dissatisfac- 
tion with all attempts at solution had to continue as long as it 
was not possible to elucidate the inextricable connection between 
the two opposed instinctual tendencies. 

Freud’s original theory did not meet with this diffculty. It 
was based on the assumption that masochism regularly sprang from 
sadistic or aggressive impulses turning against the ego. Masochism 
thus would be a secondary formation by which an originally ac- 
tive instinctual aim was transformed into a passive one. Under 
the impression of frustration, fear of punishment, and guilt-feel- 
ings sadism turns against the person himself and becomes masoch- 
ism. Aggression directed against the outer world is replaced by 
violence directed against the own ego. Freud seriously doubted 
the existence of an original masochism which had arisen from sad- 
ism. In this explanation the constant association of masochism and 
sadism is comprehensible. 

Two decades later Freud, being no longer satisfied with this 
assumption, found a new one. It also filled the need of explaining 
the relation between the twin urges of sadism and masochism, 
pushed the problem further back, and followed it up into a quite 
different region. He transplanted the problem from the life of 
the individual into the sphere of the species. 

These are the basic features of Freud’s far-reaching concep- 
two instincts dominate organic life and determine life and 
of every living being—the sexual urge, the Eros, and the 


tion: 


death 
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death instinct, the aggression. The constructive, productive, unit- 
ing tendencies of the one drive are opposed to the destructive, dis- 
solving, annihilating tendencies of the other. The two antago- 
nistic fundamental urges which struggle against each other in all 
creation continue this battle in the life of individuals. The death 
urge wants to guide everything that lives back into eternal rest, 
into not-being. The erotic urges, however, want to create new life 
and to unite all living beings to bigger units. The death instinct is 
the older one; it precedes life just as eternal silence precedes sound. 
It is the clearest manifestation of the originally conservative tend- 
ency of the instinct, the urge to return to an earlier stage. But the 
same motive power lives in its antagonist, in Eros. It is not much 
younger than the instinct for destruction, for it is as old as the 
beginning of life. It must have become active when life first 
stirred on the earth, and ever since its aim has been to create and 
maintain life. 

This titanic battle is fought in every living being from the 
first to the last breath and determines organic processes. The death 
instinct pushes everything that is being created back into cold 
immobility and into rigid not-being. Eros drives it into life, light, 
Warmth, and movement. In the struggle with its primary antag- 
onist which aims to destroy the ego, Eros succeeds in partly di- 
Verting its destructive effects from the ego into the outer world. 
The result of this diversion of the instinct whose first object was 
the ego is an urge to abolish the outer world, to destroy its ob- 
Jects, 

. Inone special case Eros even cunningly succeeds in hiring this 
immense destructive power for its own service. That is the origin 
of sadism which clearly, in its essence and in its effect, reveals 
its descent from death urges. Here the destructive instinctual 
orce has been fused with the opposed erotic one into one single 
Unit. The role of sadism within normal sexuai life, as shown in the 
Wooing and conquest of the woman and even in sexual intercourse, 
can plainly be designated as a symptom for the successful curb- 
ing of death instincts. The beast of prey appears to be domesti- 
Cated and even trained to tricks and amorous sports. Such late 
training is no more remarkable than the fact that the descendant 
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of the tigress, the cat, has become our household pet. The primi- 
tive ferociousness of the death instinct is thus far subdued in 
sadism that the object is cruelly and violently loved. The case of 
pathological sadism proves that even such a curbing of the death 
instinct is subject to certain limitations. 

Another part of the death instinct remains within the or- 
ganism. Through its efficacy we all are led into annihilation. Also 
this introverted death directed against the ego can experience the 
power of Eros, in masochism. Masochistic urges, like sadism, are no 
longer expressions of pure death instinct, but of combined drives. 
In masochism the combination of the death instinct and Eros is 
turned against the ego. What pleasure of destruction remained in 
the ego has amalgamated with sexual instincts. The ego certainly 
continues to be the object of the death instinct and the object of 
the libido as well. It has become the object of a cruel lover. 

Freud believes the remaining death instinct effective in the 
organism to be almost identical with masochism. Thus protomas- 
ochism is a pleasure of destruction directed against the ego, a 
kind of sadism which has chosen the ego for its victim. What we 
commonly call masochism is a renovation of that primary tend- 
ency as it developed under the influence of Eros, Thus masoch- 
ism is witness for and residue of an ancient phase during which 
the linking of the death instinct with Eros took place. It is a re- 
mainder from the period in which the raving to destruction, the 
drive into nothingness, first experienced the power of love. It 
appears as an earthly representative of the descructive impulse 
ving for destruc- 
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The other group, represented by K. Menninger, accepts the theory 
of death instinct-Eros, thus explaining the genesis and the uncon- 
scious aim of primary masochism. 

I am of the opinion that the concept of death instinct and 
Eros offers us one of our most profound insights into the nature 
of existence, that it embraces the tremendous scale of instinctual 
phenomena of all creation. The conclusions are unavoidable. In 
masochism, as in its counterpart sadism, we recognize an offshoot 
of the death urge which has been libidinously bound. Though 
agreeing with Freud’s hypothesis and admiring its grandeur I can- 
not admit that it dispenses with the duty of investigating every 
problem of instinctual phenomena. 

The theory of Eros and death instinct, of their archaic antag- 
Onism and their temporary co-operation, of their struggle and 
their compromises, also embraces the genesis of masochism as of 
any other instinctual process. The theory certainly embraces all 
this but it also vanishes in it. The view granted by this magnificent 
hypothesis is comparable to a bird’s-eye view photo taken from a 
Plane in great heights. Small single objects cease to be discernible. 
We are sure that this bush or that animal also are on the plate, but 
they are no longer visible as such. To change comparisons: The 
Struggle between the death instinct and Eros resembles the invis- 
ible battle between the Homeric gods, high above the fighting 
Greeks and Trojans. 

What does Freud’s hypothesis contribute to the explanation 
of the genesis of masochism? It provides a frame wherein to place a 
Special explanation. It offers no more than the possibility of insert- 
ing these special activities into the framework of organic develop- 
Ment. The derivation of masochism from a combination of Eros 
and destructive instinct may be compared to a genealogy of the 
following kind: the parents of our friend Mr. A. are Mr. B. and 

ts. C.; his grandparents are Mr. D. and Mrs. E. For the rest, his 
ancestors certainly were Adam and Eve, the first human pair. 
his genealogy undoubtedly is correct but completely unsatis- 
actory for working out an individual’s genealogical tree. We 
ave to expect the traces of ancestors becoming blurred in remote 
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historic times and disappearing entirely in prehistoric times. Yet 
we believe that the leap from the grandparents to the first human 
pair is too wide. 

The attempt to reduce the genesis of masochism to a primi- 
tive pain-pleasure has failed. We compared it to a marksman’s 
shot falling short of the target. Freud’s death-instinct hypothesis 
skims over it—provided we mean psychological derivation of 
masochism to be the goal. Certainly the shot goes in the desired 
direction but it rises to tremendous heights and hits far beyond 
the target. Neither have we any hope to hit the bull’s-eye; but we 
firmly expect that our attempt will fall nearer the target. 

The above summary of Freud’s views on the genesis and es- 
sence of masochism was necessary. It had to demonstrate how 
much analysis contributed in this field to psychological under- 
standing, how many new points of view it brought. My own 
attempt at a solution of the problem became possible only by this 
work. Yet this summary also points out both the possibility and 
the necessity of a new attempt to understand the psychic motives 
and aims of masochism. Occasion and opportunity for critical 
investigation will arise later. Where greatness is concerned one 
has not only the right but the duty to use the severest scale. In this 
sense criticism will be as unrelenting as is due to a genius and 
only to him. That means at the same time that it will be a criti- 
cism with due deference. Without Freud’s methods and the results 
he obtained this work would have been as impossible as the build- 


ing of a house for which no bricks were available. Thus the 
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spheres of life in which they are developed. As to contents, these 
forms approximately coincide with what Freud called feminine 
and moral masochism. 

And now we have reached the point from which we may 
look for a new approach to the as yet unsolved problem. 


PART II 
PHENOMENA 


CHAPTER II 
The Seeming Paradox of Masochism 


THE investigator’s first task is to answer the question: What hap- 
Pens? His second is to answer the question: How does it happen? 
To fulfill the first we have to start in our case from the phenome- 
nological world of masochism. We shall have to seek for definite 
features and characteristics of this instinctual disposition, what its 
forms of expression have in common and what distinguishes it 
from other instinctual phenomena. Before undertaking such a task 
of sifting and sorting it is advisable to pause and state the first 
8eneral impression masochistic phenomena make on the observer. 
One should certainly not surrender to such first impressions; yet 
they should not be underrated. They may be deceptive and true 
at the same time. These fleeting impressions, so obscure and yet so 
distinct, are the very ones which deserve to be retained. They keep 
to the surface, but the surface—correctly seen—is the extro- 
verted inside. Every secret that man would hide will betray itself 
on the surface, will manifest itself on the outside. 

The unprejudiced observer’s first general impression of 
Masochistic phenomena is paradoxical. The literal meaning of the 
Word paradoxical is: contradictory, incredible, running counter 
to general opinion. Applied to phenomena it can only mean: 
Something that rationally could not exist and yet is there. It is a 
Strange phenomenon that a river should disappear and reappear 
On the surface of the earth many miles away. But such examples 
ate known and are explainable. It would produce a paradoxical 
impression, however, if a river suddenly changed its direction and 

*8an running backwards towards its source. Inconsistency, of 
Course, is not to be confounded with absurdity. The element of 
antagonism, of apparently intentional contradiction, proves 
rather that there is a meaning in this inconsistency. The incon- 


si . 3 ies : 
Stent is not nonsensical; it is merely contradictory. It does not 
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stand outside of general belief. It takes a stand against it. It is easy 
to recognize that this first general impression is common to all 
forms of masochism. It is equally incredible and contradictory 
that the ego’s own abasement and defeat, degradation and rejec- 
tion, are aimed at in social masochism. 

The impression of a paradox is due not only to the factors 
of aberration and queerness of the instinctual gratification. Such 
factors are indeed common to all perversions and yet the picture 
of masochism acts differently upon us. This impression must re- 
sult from features which are not clear to us at first, items addi- 
tional to the general character of the aberration. The impression 
discriminating this instinctual expression from others is best seen 
by a comparison. Other perversions are comparable to single par- 
ticipants of a hiking group who have strayed from the highway 
and have erroneously taken a wrong route. The masochist is com- 
parable to a person who “intentionally” goes astray in order to 
reach his secret aim by a detour. 

This is the first general impression gathered before scrutiniz- 
ing details of the phenomena. Such an impression can be ignored 
—it has been ignored up till now—but it cannot be denied. 


This impression of paradox must also have its psychological 
justification. 


REPRESENTATIVE EXAMPLES 


Are there any characteristic elements invariably common to 
all different forms of masochism? The sexological and psychologi- 
cal literature surely offers sufficient observational material to 
make characterization of masochistic phenomena easy. Although 
there might be even too much of such material I dare state that 
up till now not even the phenomenology of masochism has been 
adequately investigated. A description of the essential single fea- 
tures, of what is common to all masochistic forms, is still lacking. 

It will be worth while to quote some examples as illustrative 
material. In selecting examples the primary consideration will be 
the fact that there can be no doubt as to their masochistic char- 
acter. Neither differences of sex, nor the question of whether we 
deal with an actual masochistic scene or with a fancied perver- 
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sion, are considered in this selection. From this point of view the 
three following examples may claim to be representative of the 
essentials. 

A young girl has the following phantasy to which she clung 
through the years with but trifling variations. It is late evening 
or night. In her daydream she goes through the streets to the 
butcher shop which has closed its shutters a long time ago. She 
knocks, and when the butcher opens she says, “Please, I would 
like to be butchered.” He grants her request without any fuss as 
though it were something quite usual, and lets her in. She un- 
dresses in the rear of the big shop and lies down naked on one of 
the butcher’s stalls. She has to lie there and wait a long time. The 
butcher is cutting up some calves. Once in a while one of his em- 
Ployees comes by, touches her body and tests her flesh like an ex- 
Pert testing an animal to be slaughtered. Finally the butcher him- 
self comes. He also tests the different parts of her body, hauling 
her about as if she were a dead calf. Finally he grabs the butcher 
knife, but before he makes a cut, he puts his finger into her va- 
gina. At this moment she has an orgasm. 

Let us follow up this unquestionable masochistic phantasy 
With another one, a man’s. A man of thirty-seven, father of three 
children, is fully potent sexually only with the aid of varied and 
different phantasies. I select one at random: To an ancient bar- 
baric idol, somewhat like the Phoenician Moloch, a number of 
Vigorous young men are to be sacrificed at certain not too fre- 
quent intervals. They are undressed and laid on the altar one by 
One. The rumble of drums is joined by the songs of the approach- 
ing temple choirs. The high priest followed by his suite ap- 
Proaches the altar and scrutinizes each of the victims with a 
Critical eye, They must satisfy certain requirements as to physical 

eauty and athletic appearance. The high priest takes the genital 
Ot each prospective victim in his hand and carefully tests its 
Weight and form. If he does not approve of the genital, the young 
man will be rejected as obnoxious to the god and unworthy of 

“ing sacrificed. The high priest gives the order for the execution 
and the ceremony continues. With a sharp cut the young men’s 
Senitals and the surrounding parts are cut away. 
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The patient, who is of a decidedly visualizing type, imagines 
the progress of the scene very vividly. He himself is not a partici- 
pant but only a spectator. Here the question might be raised 
whether such a phantasy is masochistic or sadistic. The phantasy 
first was used in masturbation and only later was invoked in 
intercourse with his wife. The decision as to whether the phan- 
tasy is primarily masochistic or more sadistic in character must 
rest on information as to the person with whom the patient iden- 
tiftes. In our case it is certain that the daydreamer identifies with 
one of the victims, usually not the one who is just being castrated 
but with the next, who is compelled to look on at the execution 
of his companion. The patient shares every intensive affect of this 
victim, feels his terror and anxiety with all the physical sensations 
since he imagines that he himself will experience the same fate in 
a few moments. 

Rather than take the third example from the field of phan- 
tasy again I shall select an actual instance of masochistic perverse 
practice. A married middle-aged man visits a prostitute from 
time to time and enacts the following scene: On entering he asks 
her whether she gives “Russian lessons.” The phrase is used in certain 
newspapers of his country to advertise masochistic practices. In 
the patient’s imagination the term connotes the terrors of po- 
groms and scenes in Russian prisons which he has read about. If 
the girl says “yes,” he gives her explicit directions as to what she 
must do, She must scold him in a certain manner as if he were a 
little boy who has been naughty. She must say that he deserves a 
good hiding and so on. He obediently pulls off his trousers and 
receives a blow on the buttocks. Sometimes the blow is superflu- 
ous since the ejaculation has already occurred. In coitus the 
patient is impotent. 

It is not to be doubted that these three examples are repre- 
sentative of masochism as a perversion. It is perhaps accidental 
that in none of them the sensation of pain is emphasized or the 
Perception of pain is of any importance. Even in the phantasy of 
the execution of the young men there is no stress on the pleasure 
of suffering pain; rather is the stress on the pleasure in the idea 
of anxiety and terror. We recall that the pleasurable excitement 
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lay in the next victim’s fright at the sight of his predecessor’s 
castration. The castration itself appeared in the phantasy merely 
as a surgical operation. No stress was laid on the sensation of pain. 

If we thus have excluded the pleasure in pain as an indis- 
pensable element, what remains as a common denominator? 
Surely, everything else that hitherto was known and acknowl- 
edged as characteristic of masochism: the passive nature, the feel- 
ing of impotence, and the submission to another person, the cruel, 
humiliating, and shameful treatment by this person, and the con- 
sequent sexual excitement. There is nothing new yet disclosed as 
characteristic or at least not yet sufficiently valued. These newly 
emphasized characteristics not only have to be essential. They 
have to claim acknowledgment as indispensable elements of mas- 
ochism. Naturally they do not always appear in the same form or 
with the same intensity, yet they are always present. Where they 
are lacking we cannot speak of masochism. 


CHAPTER III 
The Characteristics 


IN what follows I describe three such constituent elements which 
can be demonstrated in rnasochism as a perversion as well as in 
its desexualized forms. They are: the special significance of phan- 
tasy, the suspense factor (that is, the necessity of a certain course 
of excitement), and the demonstrative feature. It will be shown 
later that these three factors are intimately associated, that they 
are only expressions of a more deep-seated essential. 


THE SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PHANTASY 


Of these three factors, phantasy is the most important. The 
neglect of this factor in analytic investigation of masochism is 
responsible for the fact that the essence and origin of this aber- 
ration has not been understood heretofore. Without psychological 
appreciation of these phantasies masochism is not to be explained. 
Phantasy is its source, and at the beginning there is nothing but 
masochistic phantasy. The importance of this factor is proved 
by the fact that individuals with weakly developed imagination 
show no inclination to become masochists. So we are justified in 
starting from this feature when characterizing masochism. 

The importance of phantasy as a preliminary for sexual ex- 
citement appears clearly in every single feature of the three above 
examples. The girl in the butcher shop has to wait for a long time 
until the butcher is through with his other business. When he 
turns to her, he begins with testing, fingering, and examining the 
flesh and hauling the body about. The prisoner in the man’s phan- 
tasy has first to participate in all religious ceremonials, to witness 
the slow approach of the priest, the preparations for the execu- 
tion, and the castration of his comrades, He must listen to the 
victim’s cries of anguish, share in their moaning and writhing. 
The prelude to the scene which the masochist enacts with the 
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Prostitute is more important than the blow on the buttocks. His 
entering, the conversation, question and answer, the scolding, the 
forced and yet desired exposure, the waiting for the blow, are 
designated by the patient himself as the essentially exciting 
factors. 

The special importance of phantasy for the masochistic ex- 
citement is demonstrable not only in the well-established forms 
of masochism. It can be observed already in the original scenes 
which gave rise to the perversion. For example, take the basic 
scene in the case of the young girl. As a child she had lived in the 
neighborhood of a butcher shop; as a matter of fact the butcher 
was her uncle. Because of his trade, however, the parents cut him 
dead. This may have contributed to the fact that the activities of 
this uncle gained a mysterious and shady significance for the child 
and her slightly older brother. Both children had ample oppor- 
tunity to watch the butcher-uncle and his men working and had 
attended closely the cutting up of animals. Afterwards they 
played in their own garden a game of “slagertje” (Dutch for 
“little butcher”). The little girl lay down on a bench in the gar- 
den and the brother imitated the butcher. First he was busy else- 
where, then he came up to his expectant little sister and played a 
“cutting up” as he had seen his uncle do. With light, flat strokes 
of the extended hand he cut her body—which, by the way, was 
clothed—in pieces. The preliminaries to the procedure as well as 
the procedure itself were at this time already in some dim way 
pleasure-toned for the little girl. The waiting and the light blows 
on the body produced sensations in the clitoris. The example 
shows the importance of the phantasy for sexual excitation even 
in one of the early situations that was decisive for the genesis of 
m 

E= while waiting to be touched and slaughtered, the girl 
becomes sexually excited, imagination fulfills the same task as in 
my other patient’s Moloch scene when he anticipates terrible 
future possibilities. The material for this latter phantasy is also 
easily recognizable as a recasting of infantile ideas. The religious 
disguise originated later and shows the result of varied reading. 
When the patient was a little boy his older brother was operated 
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on for phimosis and showed the little one the recently healed 
wound. The boy’s later phantasies were based on this impression. 
They were directed at his kindhearted but stern father whom 
he both admired and feared. He must have assumed at that time, 
that he, like his brother, would have his penis operated on by his 
father or by a doctor, the representative of his father. In this idea 
homosexual stirrings are joined to others springing from the need 
for punishment, which resulted from early masturbation. In the 
Moloch phantasy the young men before the altar represent his 
brothers, among whom he too had his place. It is significant that 
he identifies with the one who watches the operation and experi- 
ences the entire anxiety of the next sufferer. 

The childhood scene, too, from which the third patient’s 
practices with the prostitute can be derived, gains significance 
through the medium of phantasy. The boy, who was pampered 
at home, had been naughty and unmanageable. In his presence 
an aunt had expressed her disapproval of the educational methods 
used. If he had been her boy, she said, she would have drawn off 
his trousers and given him “clap, clap.” This onomatopoeic threat 
was the start of his visualizing such a scene. 

But is the significance of imaginative preparation for sexual 
stimulation so surpassing just in masochism? Its importance is 
certainly not to be denied in normal, sexual life either. Does 
masochism show a departure here from other perversions? With 
those, as well, the desired situation will be frequently anticipated. 
It is indeed the essence of perversion that the phantasies linger on 


the preparatory activities instead of progressing to genital satis- 


faction. We may compare, then, the significance which phantasy 


has for sexual stimulation in sadism or in peeping. Certainly also 
the voyeur and the sadist anticipate in phantasy the situation 
desired and thus get excited. It might seem, then, that the differ- 
ence is reducible to a plus or minus of excitability. 

However, this is not the case. This is 
tity. The difference is rather, 
phantasy, that it represents a 
a conditio sine qua non. 
of satisfaction without s 


not a question of quan- 
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uch preparation. If a voyeur out walking 
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in the woods has opportunity to see a woman exposed, no pre- 
liminary phantasy is necessary to produce strong sexual excite- 
ment in him. Compare with this the situation in the case of the 
masochist. Let us assume that the specific conditions for excite- 
ment are that he receive a box on the ear from a Junonian woman 
and is abused by her. Let us assume further, that such a situation 
happens incidentally, that is, without the usual preliminary phan- 
tasies. The man-in question walks peaceably out on the street, a 
huge woman comes up to him, showers him with words of abuse, 
and gives him a mighty box on the ear. To give the scene some 
verisimilitude it is only necessary to assume that the poor man is 
the victim of a mistaken identity. The woman so prone to strike 
believes she has recognized in him a man who wronged her. Will 
the masochist be sexually stimulated by this sudden attack? That 
is well-nigh impossible. Of course it is quite possible that the scene 
will subsequently be used in a phantasy to produce sexual stimu- 
lation, but its immediate effect will not be of this kind even 
though it exactly reproduces a desired situation. Nothing but the 
preparatory phantasy is lacking. This assumed situation is de- 
signed to make clear the indispensability of phantasy for the 
masochistic gratification. Here the assertion is not that phantasy 
is unessential or unimportant as a preparation in the other per- 
versions, but that for masochism it is absolutely indispensable. 

Yet there are two objections to such opinion. The first would 
remind us that preparatory phantasy is of especial importance in 
exhibitionism. Analytic experience shows that this is really the 
case. We thus would be compelled to make a correction, saying: 
in the perversions with a passive instinctual goal there is a need 
for a preliminary phantasy in order that sexual excitement may 
be attained. Psychologically this is quite intelligible and what is 
conspicuous is only the fact that this has not been recognized 
hitherto. These perversions do not depend alone on the will of the 
Pervert. It is also contingent on the independent reaction of the 
partner. If his reaction is not the desired one then no sexual effect 
is produced, or only a diminished one. 

This reaction is more important for the masochist or exhibi- 
tionist than for the sadist and the voyeur, who are less dependent 
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on the behavior of their partners. It has been reported that one 
winter evening an exhibitionist suddenly appeared before an Eng- 
lish lady at a lonely spot on the Parisian Bois and exposed his geni- 
tals. The woman with great presence of mind went up to him 
and said: “My good man, won’t you catch cold?” One may 
assume that this thoughtfulness had a very moderating effect. 
But for all that, phantasy is not as important for the exhibitionist 
as it is for the masochist. A group of young girls who have just 
come along can instantly decide the exhibitionist to expose him- 
self. 

Another objection has it that in certain cases the sudden 
appearance of a detail suffices to generate a masochistic excite- 
ment. Thus a colleague referred me to a case treated by him in 
which the killing of a chicken had become the focal point of a 
masochistic phantasy. Later the mere sight of a chicken leg was 
enough to produce sexual excitement in the patient. But can such 
an example really convince us that there is no need for prelim- 
inary imaginative preparation? I do not think so. Rather should 
this be counted as confirmation of my opinion. Actually the 
preparation is very extensive and of ancient date in such cases. 
The material has been gone over so often that everything is in 
readiness. The glimpse of the chicken leg is simply the factor 
which releases this prepared psychic material. It is exactly like 
hearing, faintly touched on the piano, the first notes of an old 
familiar melody. 

In one of my cases in which the patient had a pleasure-toned 
memory of a beating scene in school it was sufficient for him to 
see tightly stretched breeches to get sexually excited. In another 
case words like “strike” recalled the masochistic situation with all 


its sensations. The patient with the Moloch phantasy felt some 


kind of excitement when he saw young, strong men in certain 


postures, sometimes even when he looked at photographs where 
the postures were of a sort that resembled the posture of the vic- 
tims in the Moloch phantasy. Thus the sight of a young man 
lying on a couch with extended arms brought back to him, with 


the corresponding sexual excitement, the image of the victims on 
the altar of the cruel idol. 
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The objection, then, is not so strong as it would seem. In 
these cases there is not a smaller but a higher degree of prepara- 
tory phantasy. The psychic mechanism which is effective here is 
the well-known displacement onto a detail, a singular feature 
which becomes a substitute for and a representative of the whole. 
The hoarse voice of a man can set into motion the whole mas- 
ochistic phantasy of a woman. The sound of clinking iron awak- 
ened the pleasurable phantasy of being chained in one person. In 
this there is nothing peculiar to the excitability in any perversion. 
The same effects of such substitutive details can be observed also 
in the field of normal sexuality. A trifling sketch in a magazine 
recently pictured a woman stopping on a remote street corner to 
fix her garter. She had to raise her skirt. One of two men hap- 
pening to pass by remarks at this sight: “It’s not much, but it 
gives you a kick.” 

The objections we have considered then do not make us re- 
vise our opinion. It still stands that the preliminary phantasy has 
a special importance for masochism. The phantasy is also the pri- 
mary factor in a historic sense. Masochistic practices are but an 
acting out of preceding phantasies, daydreams that are trans- 
ferred into reality. Every thorough analysis shows that the 
masochistic perversion is 2 reproduction of previously imagined 
situations long familiar to the individual. In the beginning there 
is no action, as far as masochism is concerned, but the phantasy. 

The actual scene corresponds thus to the staging of a drama 
and is related to the phantasies as is the performance to the dram- 
atist’s conception. They are exposed to the same accidents, inci- 
dents, and necessary adaptations to the means at hand, and are 
just as dependent on the mood and the co-operation of the actors. 
Only rarely does the performance surpass the ideas of the author. 
More often, even as with the masochistic scene, it falls short of 
the conception. There are cases when the person in the actual 
scene is unsatisfied or only faintly excited while the recollection 
leads to an orgasm. The rules, given in such a scene, are compar- 
able to directions to the stage manager. It is in accordance with 
the theatrical element in masochism that it seldom becomes a 
Matter of “deadly earnest” as with the sadistic perversion. 
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It is perhaps wrong to emphasize the theatrical aspect in 
masochism. The analysis of the traits in the ritual of perverted 
scenes proves that there is a full meaning in every one of them. 
I am using the expression “ritual” purposely, since the peculiarly 
rigid rule and order which govern the masochistic scene are to be 
compared with the conscientiousness in the performance of reli- 
gious and magical rituals. A change or a disturbance of this mas- 
ochistic ritual diminishes its lust-value. It can even destroy it. A 
kind of tradition will develop, which has to be kept as in cere- 
monies of the church. First this has to be done, then that; words 
have to be pronounced in a certain manner, and so on. All these 
traits may seem to be haphazard and unpremeditated, but the 
psychologist who studies the history of the ritual, recognizes that 
there are meaning and connection. In no other perversion does 
ritual play a role similar in importance. As in other aspects, the 
phenomena of masochism approach here those of obsession 
neurosis. 

What is the relationship of the masochistic ritual to the 
phantasy? I shall clarify this point by giving a representative 
instance. A young man performs a kind of uniform-ritual in his 
masochistic sexuality for many years. He puts a very tight jacket 
on, girds it with a belt which he tightens to the utmost, and then 
adds a high leather collar which scarcely allows him to move his 
head. The trousers are put on backwards, so that the backside is 
in front. Thus dressed he walks to the looking glass, makes cer- 
tain turns and movements, as far as such are possible in the ex- 
treme tightness of his suit, and admires his image—or, more 
accurately, imagines how others would admire him. During this 
ritual, which he repeats almost every night, he becomes sexually 
excited, finally throws himself on his bed, and masturbates in 
spite of the handicaps which make it difficult for him to reach 
the genitals. 

What is the meaning of these activities which appear to be 
insane? There seems to be neither rhyme nor reason in them. I 
shall discuss this question later on, but here I wish only to point 
out its historical premises. The mother of the patient, whose 
father died very early, had difficulties in managing the unruly 
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boy in the prepuberty years. She often threatened to put him into 
a military school and described the severe discipline in these in- 
stitutions. The scene before the looking glass is thus to be ex- 
plained historically. The boy had phantasies dealing with the 
discipline in the military college and imagined how tight the uni- 
form would be, how unpleasant the exercises, and how severe the 
punishments. At the same time he imagined that he would appear 
very virile in the uniform. The scene before the looking glass, 
starting in puberty, shows the stage-managing of these phantasies. 
It has the character of a rehearsal. He himself calls them a “men- 
tal preview” of what the situation would be like. It is easily to 
be guessed what place masturbation has in this picture. At this 
Point I should like to emphasize the point that the phantasy pre- 
cedes the masochistic scene, that sex excitement already starts 
as he plans to play the scene and makes his preparations for it, 
laying out the single pieces of his suit in advance, and so on. 

The masochistic ritual thus appears as the performance of 
the phantasies, which often are sufficient to excite the person 
without being put on the stage. The performance on the thought- 
stage proves unsatisfactory in the long run. What the person at 
first imagined has to be put into action in mirror scenes and often 
in perverted scenes with a partner later on. 

Some unrelated remarks about the peculiarities of masochis- 
tic phantasies may here be added. One particular feature is the 
tendency to “synchronization,” an admirable expression I ob- 
tained from the patient with the Moloch phantasies. The phe- 
nomenon he frequently had observed in himself was that the 
sexual excitement runs a temporal course corresponding exactly 
to the course of events on the stage of phantasy. The daydreamer 
Experiences the same feelings as the victim of his phantasy in the 
Course of events, The same movements are made as the victim 
Would have made, the same sounds uttered. Thus the ejaculation 
always occurred at the same time, that is, at the moment the high 
Priest applied his knife. 

The conservatism or tenacity of phantasy is striking and 
Certainly in keeping with the essence of masochism. Masochistic 
Situations are frequently maintained for years with little or no 
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change, and yet remain exciting. Alterations are usually restricted 
to trifling displacements and substitutions of persons, times and 
places, while the main theme, if it may be called so, is adhered to. 
After long intervals, however, great and extensive alterations are 
introduced bringing about a completely new theme, a process 
comparable perhaps to a reform in an institution of old standing. 
The masochistic situation now appears to be wholly altered. The 
new content in turn will be maintained again for a long time, 
almost unchanged. Now and then the old, “worn-out” phantasies 
obtrude again, regain their old power for a short time, but dis- 
appear. 

It is thus possible to distinguish phases during which the in- 
dividual is dominated by this or that sharply circumscribed phan- 
tasy content. The patient referred to above spoke of these 
phantasy groups as “cycles.” During analysis a sort of slang was 
uncovered as among persons who understand each other by inti- 
mations. I knew what he meant when he spoke of the period of 
the “Aztec cycle.” That was a phase during which he was sexu- 
ally excited by the idea of sacrifice of prisoners in the Aztec 
kingdom. The “Queen cycle” was a group of phantasies in which 
a queen of the Amazons had her lovers subjected to horrible tor- 
ments. The “Laocoén cycle” clustered around various phantasies 
that had their origin in this sculpture. The “Marsyas cycle” cen- 
tered round the well-known myth of Marsyas’ quarrel with 
Apollo, but was not limited to those two figures. 

One gets the impression that after a long while the mas- 
ochistic phantasy loses its exciting quality and is therefore super- 
seded by a new one. My analytic experience indicates that only 
countless repetitions weaken the tenacity of a phantasy if it has 
once proved satisfying. It is noteworthy that these phantasies and 
actions are by no means restricted to the visual field. According 
to my impression, speech also plays its part. There are verbal 
masochists who get sexually excited when they imagine them- 
selves abused or insulted. In the enactment of these phantasies 
the masochist expects to hear insulting or humiliating words and 
a certain selection, succession or emphasis seems important for 
the sexual excitement. In a certain masochistic scene, the woman 
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was expected to say “Du!” (familiar form of address in Ger- 
man) to the patient, because this gave him the feeling of happy 
intimacy. When imagining the scene, he pronounced the word 
himself. Here, too, certain small deficiencies of the dialogue are 
corrected in repeating the phantasy, a more plastic diction is 
strived for, but the essential remains unchanged. 

Dialogues during the masochistic phantasy are pretty fre- 
quent. Certain accents or expressions are then deemed very 
important, the cadence of a certain sentence is tasted voluptu- 
ously. The significance of such details is due to the shifting of 
mental accents. In one case a sentence used by the patient’s 
father—‘Be careful you don’t do it again”—became the content 
of such a phantasy scene and had to be repeated again and again 
with a definite melody. The son, who had to be on his knees, 
would ask with a certain fearful expression, “May I get up?” 

The imaginative material is, more frequently than in other 
Perversions, capable of extension and elaboration. It can assume 
the form of a story and bring many people on its phantasy stage 
to act and suffer. It frequently finds support in the patient’s read- 
ing or in his daily experience; or the distilled memories of films 
or plays or of some talk or other may be recognizable. In the last- 
Mentioned case the imagination of the schoolboy was aroused in 
a masochistic scene by the tale of Marsyas who was flayed by 
Apollo. This nucleus proved so strong and persistent that twenty 
Years later, in altered form, it still exercised the same excitement 
when the patient saw the picture of the flaying of the judge, by 
David, in Brussels. 

The fact that the masochistic phantasy clings to details, 
Selects them carefully, and tests them lovingly, has a bearing on 
another characteristic of masochism, the suspense factor, which 
We shall discuss later. The different pictures are selected accord- 
ing to their capacity for producing sexual excitation and they 
are discarded if they prove inadequate. 

Mental objections against one or another of the details may 
Tesult in a dispersion or dimming of the phantasy. It appears 
underexposed. According to a patient’s pithy expression, it some- 
mes proves difficult to “focus” it. She used the expression when 
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describing a raping phantasy which failed because the disturbing 
idea of a tramp’s disgusting smell intervened. Masochistic phan- 
tasies sometimes are interrupted. A young woman used to imag- 
ame that she would die in childbed. She was amazed at the satis- 
faction this idea gave her. This sentiment was maintained as long 
as she imagined her husband’s mourning and even his marrying 
another woman. She was even able to think in this connection 
of this or that girl she knew. But she had to interrupt the phan- 
tasy when she thought of her successor taking care of the baby. 
The idea was too painful to be borne any longer. Another patient 
frequently referred to a “martyr cycle,” the core of which was 
the agonizing death of Christian martyrs. At this time he had 
found a medieval picture in a book, presenting St. Laurentius on 
the grate. An attempt to reproduce the picture in his imagination 
and to utilize it for masochistic excitement proved to be short- 
lived. The saint’s face in the picture had been quiet and unmoved 
in spite of his unspeakable agonies. It was unfit for phantasy, 
being—according to the patient’s pertinent expression—“not 
convincing.” 

As a rule single pictures come up as in a kaleidoscope and 
persist for a shorter or longer period. It happens, of course, that 
certain features of the phantasy which have been effective for a 
long time are later rejected, on indications of their diminishing 
value as a sexual stimulant. Thus a need for variety prevails over 
the conservatism of masochistic phantasy, unveiling psychic 
changes in the daydreaming person. 

Whether or not a phantasy “succeeds” depends, of course, 
on various factors which can occasionally be determined in ad- 
vance. A successful phantasy naturally is accompanied by a 
satisfactory orgasm. Otherwise there is none, or at best a flat 
orgasm. 

It is not always obvious with whom the phantasying person 
identifies. Certainly with the victim, the passive person of the 
scene, but also with the active cruel figure. Frequently he identi- 
fies with a nonparticipating spectator who nevertheless is myste- 
riously familiar with the thoughts and sentiments of the active 
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and the passive person of the scene. The oft-quoted stanza of the 
masochistic poet Charles Baudelaire: 


Je suis la plaie et le couteaul 
Je suis le souflet et la joue! 

Je suis les membres et la roue, 
Et la victime et le bourreau! 


is incomplete in this sense. The masochist in his phantasies is also 
the spectator at the execution enjoying the pleasure of watching, 
a pleasure which seems to be a moderated, attenuated sadistic 
gratification. 

The most important factor for the selection of the images 
and scenes referred to above is their propensity for evoking sex- 
ual excitement; but this is not the sole determining factor. Other 
| factors such as conformity with the reality situation are influ- 
| ential, Frequently the imagination dwells on details until they 
| seem to conform to reality. Imagination arranges and alters the 
Situation until it shows no serious contradictions with other de- 
tails. This is all the more striking as the masochist at other times ~ 
Completely disregards such considerations and reflections. The 
Patient with the Moloch phantasy, for instance, while dwelling 
frequently on the idea of a red-hot grate on which the victims 
of an antique idolatry were laid, was striving to have all technical 
details correct, That was not too simple as the grate had to open 
| automatically in order to throw the men into the flames beneath 
at the exact moment when the victims were sufficiently singed.* 

On the other hand he did not hesitate to introduce gross 
anachronisms into his phantasy. He was well aware of impossi- 
/ bilities as to temporal or local circumstances but he did not mind. 

is attitude can be compared to that of a poet who at one point 
adjusts his creation to minute historical verities only to indulge 
in the greatest poetic licenses at other points. This patient had 
Studied the ancient history of Mexico and Peru thoroughly and 
intensively, He was familiar not only with the principal works 
on the history of these countries, but with special investigations 
| On their ancient sacrificial rites as well. He himself had frequently 


TR 
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For the interpretation of this phantasy a reference to I Cor. 7:9 will be sufficient. “But 
Y cannot contain, let them marry: for it is better to marry than to burn,” 
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visited the relics of these dead cultures, examining buildings, al- 
tars, and so on. He therefore knew perfectly well that castration 
was no ritual sacrifice with the Aztecs, yet this was just what his 
phantasy insisted upon. I choose the following example as one of 
these phantasies contradictory to history because it illustrates the 
psychical conditions in many striking particulars. 

An English officer has been captured by an ancient tribé of 
Aztecs, who periodically sacrifice their prisoners to their gods by 
solemnly castrating them. Until the execution the prisoner is a 
guest in the house of his captor who also is supposed to carry out 
the sacrificial operation. One day he takes the officer—who other- 
wise is treated very kindly—into a room in order to show him the 
genitals of previously castrated men. At this point in the phan- 
tasy there is a characteristic hesitation and reflection. The ques- 
tion arose: Just where and how are the genitals preserved? Origi- 
nally the patient imagined them deposited in a beautifully carved 
chest, but this idea was rejected in the course of the phantasy 
because thus the flesh would decay and shrink. The possibility of 
their being stuffed and displayed like dead birds was rejected as 
well. Finally the daydreamer decided on having them preserved 
in bottles filled with alcohol. Here is found the unconscious con- 
nection with a childhood experience, with a segment of reality 
from which the phantasy sprang. As mentioned above, when the 
patient was four years old his older brother had been operated 
because of a phimosis. The little boy seems to have identified this 
operation with a complete castration, though he was able to make 
sure later by examination that his brother’s penis, though 
wounded, had been retained. Yet this assurance was less potent 
than the former impression, which assumed the character of real- 
ity in his imagination and to which he clung obstinately. This 
impression seems to have been revived some years later when the 
same brother underwent an appendectomy, especially since the 
patient was shown the excised appendix in a bottle of alcohol. 
Here then is a bit of historical reality, transplanted to a later 
phantasy incognito and by way of a detour. 

Part of the material of which the whole phantasy consists is 
clearly recognizable. The doubt concerning the detail about the 
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means of preservation represents the boy’s as well as the adult’s 
unconscious doubt: Do fathers castrate sons? Shall I be castrated? 
The patient’s attitude toward his phantasies was ambiguous. On 
the one hand he devoted a great deal of mental energy and 
sagacity to their elaboration. On the other hand he found them 
crazy and ridiculous, was ashamed of them, and could not under- 
stand how such childish and grotesque stuff could so intensively 
occupy and excite him. 

It has been stressed that the scenes which masochists enact 
are, so to speak, staged phantasies, that they add new features and 
change old ones in order to attain a maximum of pleasure. Judg- 
ing from numerous impressions gained from analytical observa- 
tion the exciting phantasy originally turns up spontaneously, and 
is produced intentionally for the sake of excitement only later. 
Occasionally it can be forced to turn up. Goethe was able to 
“order about” poetry. Thus it seems that from the genetic 
Viewpoint masochism also starts with phantasies. Their impor- 
tance is not lessened in later masochistic configurations, but may 
even increase. If sexual excitement is originally accompanied by 
a phantasy, it may happen later that the former is itself sufficient 
to invoke the phantasy which had theretofore been dormant. 

The part which phantasy plays in the desexualized forms of 
masochism, in masochism as an attitude toward life, is peculiar 
and has not yet been acknowledged. At first view it would seem 
to be either completely lacking or without any importance. That 
's Correct only in that it is rare to discover the production of per- 
Sistent individual phantasies which dominate the subject’s life 
and which contribute patently to masochistic gratification. 
Production of individual ideas is superfluous here, because any 
Single person can fall back on socialized mass phantasies accessible 
to him in religion and tradition. Phantasy as an individual con- 

8uration has vanished and is hardly discernible as such. How- 
Sver, it has spread over the whole life and fate of the person con- 
cerned, assigning him a certain role. His whole conception of life 
i ruled by an unconscious masochistic phantasy, the offshoots of 
Which are rarely apt to become conscious. The place of the sexual 
Partner has been occupied by higher forces; erotically tinged tor- 
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ment has been replaced by blows of destiny, which yet grant 
secret satisfaction. I shall discuss all that more explicitly later. 

I only wish to stress here that the importance of the phan- 
tasy as the very essence of masochism has not yet been appreci- 
ated in analytical theories, that its indispensability has not yet 
been recognized. Imagination, thus neglected, has taken its re- 


venge nevertheless. It penetrated the theories of some analysts 
and made them so fanciful. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Suspense Factor 


THE second characteristic of masochism involves a peculiar 
process of gaining sexual gratification which so far has never 
been considered in all its implications. The process to which 
reference is made is a specific development of tension. Two quali- 
ties of this peculiar element of tension are demonstrably different 
from anything in normal sexuality: the preponderance of the 
anxiety factor and the tendency to prolong the suspense. Mas- 
ochistic tension vacillates more strongly than any other sexual 
tension between the pleasurable and the anxious, and it tends to 
perpetuate this state. This is at variance with the natural impulse 
towards discharge. Apparently there is an intrinsic connection 
between these two features, a connection we are obliged to 
explore. 

To begin with we are tempted to assume this vacillation to 
be the signal of general mental uncertainty. But as this uncer- 
tainty is limited to the sexual sphere, we have to reject this 
assumption. 


The sexual pleasure of th 
this anxiety which is either completely lacking, or nearly so, in 
The course of tension is entirely 


e masochist is always tainted with 


the normal sexual experience. 
different here. 

For the normal sexual tension-curve the word “tension” is 
Perfectly adequate. The masochistic tension-curve is best charac- 
terized by the word “suspense.” In contrasting these two words 
We find that tension denotes a simple state of excitation with an 
inherent tendency to reach a climax and a discharge. Suspense, on 
the contrary, includes the element of the uncertain, of “being 
Suspended,” of dilatoriness; and at the same time the idea that 
there is no definite termination to this state. You can speak of 


an agony of suspense, thus designating the painful, even unbear- 
50 
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able element in it. But the same word can be used for the joyful 
anticipation of children at Christmas who are waiting with 
fevered excitement for Santa Claus. The criminal waiting for the 
verdict of the jury is in “suspense,” just as the reader of a detec- 
tive story. Goethe’s “Hangen und Bangen in schwebender Pein” 
depicts both the pleasurable and the anxious element in such a 
suspense situation. Being hung, or suspended, from some contrap- 
tion happens to be among the favorite masochistic practices. 
Presumably it gives a functional objectivity to the sensation of 
suspense. 

The second characteristic of the masochistic tension-curve 
is the tendency to prolong the tension, while we meet with the 
opposite intention, of resolving the tension, in normal sexual life. 
We will put it cautiously: there seems to be such a tendency in 
masochism. Viewed superficially this would mean only that the 
masochist wants to perpetuate the pleasure in the sense of the 
phrase of Nietzsche: “For all joys want—eternity.” * But this is 
only the appearance; any critical investigation shows that his 
striving is to prolong the forepleasure or, what is more important, 
to avoid the end-pleasure. Here masochism can be distinguished 
from all other perversions which also cling to the forepleasure: in 
masochism the end-pleasure is shunned because it involves anxi- 
ety. 

The postponement and ultimate renunciation of the end- 
pleasure can easily be elucidated by an analogy: we all know 
children who leave their favorite bite of food to the last. Such 
a tendency might seem an advantageous habit to the tutor, a 
grounding for later self-control. But he ought to notice also the 
danger involved from the hypertrophy of this practice: that the 
child eventually learns to renounce the precious last bite entirely. 
The reservation has become a renunciation, the training in self- 
control has taken on an ascetic feature. I know of a youngster 
who put a Swiss pastry, of which he was very fond, into a drawer, 
and kept struggling against his desire to eat it. When he opened 
the drawer after several days he found that the cake had become 
moldy. 


1F, Nietzsche, Thus Spake Zarathustra, p. 321, Modern Library edition. 
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The corresponding sexual behavior is not uncommon to 
puberty: a typical form of masturbation consists in avoiding 
discharge by interrupting the manual activity and diverting the 
thoughts. After a while the masturbation is resumed and again 
interrupted just before ejaculation. Those given to this sort of 
masturbation often claim that they do this in order to protract 
the sexual pleasure. But the result is that not unfrequently the 
ejaculation occurs prematurely, or without pleasure, or not at 
all: all tantamount to a renunciation of the end-pleasure of 
orgasm. 

Apparently this putting off, or rather shunning of the end- 
pleasure conforms with the nature of the suspense-feeling. The 
end-pleasure is desired and longed for on the one hand; on the 
other it is shunned for reasons as yet dark to us. The conflict be- 
tween these two strivings produces, in every case of masochistic 
fixation, a psychic situation which gives to the tension-curve its 
characteristic vacillation between the pleasurable and the un- 
pleasurable, a pleasurable-displeasure, to put it paradoxically. It 
looks as though the masochist wanted both to get rid of and to 
cling to the tension, to “eat his cake and have it.” The result is 
that he gets rid of it, or rather that it leaves him in the lurch. 
The striving for pleasure tapers off into displeasure, into a pleas- 
ureless ejaculation or a dissipation of tension without ejaculation. 

In the suspense factor the stamp can be recognized that 
masochism places on sexuality. It represents an alloy composed 
of the contradictory striving both for pleasure and for self- 
torment. In masochism the typical course of sexual excitement 
tends to restrict tension so as not to let it overflow into a satis- 
factory orgasm, but rather to keep it in “suspense.” l 

The suspense factor finds expression either in the phantasies 
or in the course of excitement during the masochistic scene. One 
of the Moloch scenes to which I referred previously contains an 
example of its effects. The phantasy has the following content: 
A line of young men are to be sacrificed to Moloch by being 
burned to death. They are put one by one on a grate which is 
movable and under which the great fire of the Moloch mouth is 
gleaming. The victims are suspended above this grill; the parts of 
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their bodies which come in contact with it are singed. The 
pivotal question of the phantasy, however, is this: Will the youths 
remain suspended and be burnt bit by bit, or will they throw 
themselves into the flames, seeking a quick and merciful death? 
Or rather: How long will they stand the torture before they “let 
go” and voluntarily fall into the enormous fire? Considering that 
the patient usually identifies with the next victim, thus experi- 
encing his predecessor’s “Hangen in schwebender Pein” and at 
the same time anticipating his own fate, the extension of the 
suspense element becomes obvious. Sometimes the phantasy was 
started with a depiction of the details of the fire being prepared 
by two stokers who, being prisoners themselves, know that they 
too will finally have to suffer death by fire. If the “synchroniza- 
tion” is successful the ejaculation occurs at the moment when, in 
the phantasy, the victim finally “lets go.” 

Another phantasy of the same patient was built up around 
a feature taken from the book of Diaz del Costillo: A Portuguese 
prisoner of the Aztecs is forced to watch the executions of his 
comrades during an eighteen-day period, only to suffer ultimate 
death by torture as the last of the condemned. The suspense fac- 
tor in this phantasy was frequently provided by speculations as 
to which part of the living human body would first be skinned, 
which part would be next, what reactions the victim would show, 
and how long he would stand the agony before fainting. This 
cycle of phantasies had been suggested by the myth of Marsyas. 
The technical details of the grate above the Moloch fire were 
pondered over during phantasying, turned this way and that, 
while the sexual excitement calmed down or ebbed away. 

To report on a feminine counterpart I submit a phantasy 
concerned with the wearing of a tight cast or of a very constrict- 
ing corset. The pressure of the apparatus, which the patient 
would like to wear always, produces in her an intensive sexual 
excitement which she is able to prolong at a certain level for an 
extended period. The phantasy usually begins with the idea of 
buying the apparatus, the doubt about what the saleswoman 
thinks about it, and the postponement of the purchase. The 
origin of the phantasy is found in an historic event. The little 
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girl, having a bad posture, had actually been ordered by her 
mother to wear for some time an orthopedic cast. The erotic 
meaning of the pressure against her shoulders was increased in the 
next historic stratum. Some years later the half-grown girl used 
to wrestle with her brother. According to the sporting rules the 
shoulders of the vanquished had to be forced to the floor and 
held in this position for a certain time. The girl would defend 
herself desperately but finally always had to “succumb” both in 
the figurative and in the literal sense of the word. The suspense 
sensation here was tied up with the phantasied uncertainty in the 
course of the wrestling match and with the duration of the lying 
there. There always was the chance that her brother after all 
would not force her down or else that she, while lying on the 
floor, would still be able to raise her shoulders. 

It is erroneous to conceive masochism as an unchangeable 
unity, Mistaken interpretations and notions come from this er- 
roneous conception which does not acknowledge any phases, 
progressions, and transformations. Assuming that a peculiarity 
which is the result of a prolonged psychic development is con- 
stant and consistent from the very beginning means that one has 
come to a dead end. It means an unsurmountable barrier to the 
solution of the problem if some analysts, as for instance Wilhelm 
Reich, declare that masochism is incapable of increase of excita- 
tion. I have stated that the masochist wishes to avoid letting the 
tension increase to the point of orgasm. The obvious explanation 
lies not in the incapacity of the masochist but in the avoidance 
of end-pleasure because of its association with anxiety. 

In the further course of development and also by displace- 
ment of the anxiety the increase of tension, which eventually 
would lead to orgasm, is avoided. Impotence which we so fre- 
quently find in masochists represents only the final result of this 
Process. W. Reich’s assumption, that any more intensive pleasure 
is inhibited immediately and transformed into displeasure so that 
end-displeasure takes the place of end-pleasure, is not correct. This 
may be, but is not necessarily, the result of masochistic develop- 
ment. Originally the increase of excitement was very much de- 
sired, so long as it did not lead to orgasm. Only when fear of the 
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end-pleasure—or to put it exactly, the fear of the consequences 
of the end-pleasure—has become overwhelming is the increase of 
excitement avoided. Insight into the significance of the suspense 
factor admits of no further doubt as to this. The increase of sex- 
ual excitement, however, produces increase of anxiety as well, so 
that every indication of increased tension is reacted to with a 
more urgent “danger signal.” 

The extension and displacement of anxiety finally makes 
every increase of excitement appear to be undesired, until even- 
tually impotence results. This result, however, resembles the one 
attained by the ascetics of early Christianity who did not permit 
their moral will power to stand the test of temptation, but care- 
fully avoided any such occasion. Orgasm and sexual gratification 
are not shunned as such but because they lead to mysterious 
punishment. 

We now understand better the nature of the suspense factor. 
It represents, so to speak, a tension within the tension. Its divided 
nature—between pleasure and‘ anxiety—is attributable to the 
doubt or the hesitation as to whether or not an orgasm should 
be attained. The desire to trespass the forbidden threshold is 
urgent enough, but the fear of the consequences is just as strong, 
and finally stronger. Therefore the suspense feeling is not identi- 
cal with the sexual tension, but with the sexual tension trans- 
formed by anxiety. Originally it is not at all pleasurable and only 
becomes so because in some degree it is next best—a substitute for 
the orgasm. 

Again I have to stress the importance of different stages of 
development and various possibilities in masochism. The position 
of the suspense factor can be compared to a compass revealing 
the direction of these manifold paths. One of these developments 
can be described in the following manner: in the place of pleas- 
ure—accompanied by anxiety—there steps anxiety producing 
pleasure, resulting in an osmosis of pleasure and anxiety. When 
masochism is established, it may happen that—by a shift of psy- 
chic stress—this very anxiety is desired and enjoyed. The suspense 
feeling can be displaced so far as to produce a voluptuous 
expectation of anxiety. Such a peculiar mixture is altogether 
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compatible with developed masochism. “It torments so charm- 
ingly” is the phrase of a patient designating the masochistic 
sensation. 

Comparing the course of excitement of other perversions 
we come to recognize in suspense a prominent characteristic of 
masochism. However, it has to be noted here that the importance 
of the suspense factor is not restricted to the field of masochism. 
It is a peculiar nuance of feeling tone which—hardly recognized 
till now—encompasses a wide range of psychic situations and 
plays a role in many different psychic phenomena. 

We stated that the disturbance in the tension-curve either 
does not permit end-pleasure by causing it to become insipid, or 
even transforms its character into the opposite, into end-displeas- 
ure. If pleasure penetrates anxiety, the suspense positively intensi- 
fies the pleasure, thus being utilized for the increasing pressure of 
the striving for pleasure. It gives way to the stronger adversary 
—reluctantly yet gladly. No expression seems to characterize the 
nature of this reluctant-voluntary yielding so well as the words 
in which Milton describes the power of music: 

Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 
To lull the daughters of Necessity 
And keep unsteady Nature to her law. 

Up to this point we have examined the suspense factor as to 
its effectiveness in masochistic phantasies, without considering its 
relationship to concomitant masochistic practices. The situation 
changes with the institution of masochistic procedures. The in- 
tervention of the suspense-feeling will prevent the masochist 
from attaining the end-pleasure until he has experienced punish- 
ment, humiliation or discomfort. There is a distinctly marked 
alternative to be noticed: punishment, humiliation, discomfort— 
orgasm, or: no discomfort and no punishment—suspense and no 
satisfactory orgasm, eventually end-discomfort. To put it another 
way: if the masochist has experienced pain or discomfort (even 
if it is only in his imagination) he is quite capable of attaining 
the orgasm and of feeling intense pleasure. In this case the in- 
Crease of tension is about normal. However, if there has been no 
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intensive discomfort beforehand, the suspense takes the place of 
the increase of tension, producing a disturbance of potency later 
and finally impotence. There are certain transitions between these 
possibilities, but the picture of the alternatives as a whole is cor- 
rect beyond a doubt. It can be demnostrated in any single case 
of masochistic attitude. 

A correction is necessary only in so far as the suspense mo- 
ment can also be demonstrated in those cases where masochistic 
practices have preceded sexual satisfaction—at an unexpected 
place, though, in a displacement. Let us pursue the description 
of a masochistic scene: a patient, mentioned above, periodically 
goes to a prostitute, has her abuse him, is told to undress and re- 
ceives a blow on the buttocks. Thereafter the ejaculation occurs. 
That is the scene, crudely described by its externals. A closer and 
more careful observation of details must convince us that the 
scene is separable into two distinct parts: the expectation of the 
blow and the carrying out of the masochistic act. The whole 
prelude goes within the first part: the phantasied anticipation of 
the scene, the expectation while climbing the stairs, the bandying 
of words. The abuse, the verbal threats accompanied by expres- 
sive gestures, and finally the minutes of waiting expectantly for 
the blow, are more important libidinously than the blow itself. 
In some cases the tension attained by being scolded or threatened 
is sufficient to produce the end-pleasure. 

The psychic character of this expectation corresponds abso- 
tutely to the suspense. It wavers between pleasurable and appre- 
hensive sentiments. To put it more accurately, we might say that 
it enjoys the fear of punishment and humiliation. We can there- 
fore correct our previous assertion by stating that in this perverse 
practice, too, the suspense feeling is experienced and noticeable. 
Its role has only been diminished and shifted to the pleasurable- 
anxious expectation of discomfort. 

We can see now that the preliminary phantasy and the sus- 
pense factor belong together psychologically. The phantasying 


1§, Nacht, observing a sentiment of this kind, speaks of an "attente anxicuse de Ja douleur” 
(fearful expectation of pain). The twofold nature of the Suspense is missed in this descrip- 
tion just as is the shift of stress from anxiety to pleasure. It would be much more to the 
point to speak of an “attente voluptueuse de ia douleur” (voluptuous expectation of pain). 
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of details, of delays, and impediments, of doubts and uncertain- 
ties, is serving the same purpose as does the suspense moment. 
They are indeed nothing but intellectualized offshoots of the 
tendencies that also create the suspense. 

By comparing the suspense allotment in the masochistic 
scene with the phantasy we come to the following aspect: in the 
first case the tension, vacillating between pleasure and anxiety, 
is directed toward the expected punishment, humiliation, and 
disgrace. In the second case it is directed toward end-pleasure. 
There is but a single step from here to the surmise that the end- 
pleasure is avoided for fear of humiliation and punishment. It 
can be considered the result of this anxiety that end-pleasure in 
sexual intercourse either is not attained or is transformed into 
end-discomfort. 

The tension in the phantasy is originally pleasurable and its 
character changed by the influence of the anxiety accompanying 
the idea. To put it in a different way: the suspense factor is now 
revealed as being the old, well-known sexual tension, transformed 
by the influence of unconscious anxiety. In the masochistic scene 
—a new phase of development—the anxiety has become pleasur- 
able. An anxiety-ridden pleasure slowly has developed into pleas- 
urable anxiety, determining the character of the suspense-feeling. 
The psychological insight into this development, the completion 
of which alone constitutes real masochism, must lead to a changed 
conception of this perversion. Here it is: Masochism is not, as has 
been surmised up till now, characterized by the pleasure in dis- 
comfort, but by pleasure in the expectation of discomfort. The 
stress, which originally lay on the pleasure in end-climax and 
orgasm, was shifted to anxious expectation. This displacement 
deprived anxiety of its specific character. Anxiety itself became 
an element of pleasure. As to the relationship between suspense- 
feeling and forepleasure, the forepleasure anticipates the end- 
pleasure in small doses. It is a kind of sample of orgasm. The 
Suspense feeling is of the same kind but simultaneously it is an 
anticipation of the discomfort to be expected from punishment 
—comparable to a sample of a forbidden but desired dish. Thus 
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it is forepleasure plus forediscomfort and is ultimately trans- 
formed more and more into the latter.* 

But how is it that this forediscomfort finally is sought after 
in masochism? All of us, when we expect some discomfort or 
pain, will try to repel and not invite the feared sensation. We 
certainly do not wish to take an advance on a coming pain. Surely 
no one who faces a severe operation would cut his finger in order 
to get a presentiment of the future pain. Yet under certain 
circumstances everybody has done something comparable. 

For example, I notice a toothache, one of those twinges 
which come up suddenly and then stop, and I make a resolution 
to go to the dentist as soon as I have the time. Half an hour later 
the toothache has ceased. I know it will reoccur and that I should 
see the dentist very soon. I move my tongue and cautiously ap- 
proach the sensitive tooth. The contact hurts. Some minutes later 
I repeat it although I know that it will hurt. In doing this my 
purpose certainly is not only to convince myself that the tooth 
still hurts. There must be another motive too. I am afraid that 
the pain will start anew, of its own accord. I touch it with my 
tongue to prepare or to harden myself against this eventuality. 
Or, to put it the other way round, to avoid anxiety or to prevent 
its becoming too intensive. Thus I seek out something I am afraid 
of—because of my anxiety. I voluntarily endure a bit of pain in 
order not to be exposed to it suddenly and without preparation. 
This is an intentional seeking of foredispleasure, a masochistic 
activity in miniature. 

Here is another and more plausible example: A patient with 
distinct masochistic features, neurotically elaborated, reported 
that she has noticed some kind of masochism in herself when still 
a little girl. When the little one was put into the bathtub and the 
nurse left her—perhaps to get a towel—the girl turned the cold- 
water tap a little bit and let some drops fall on her arm—thus 
experiencing a disagreeable-pleasurable feeling. 


1 Such transformation naturally is not restricted to the masochistic practices of perverts. 


The suspense-feeling can assume this character elsewhere. This insight makes doubtful the 
general applicability of Josh. Billings’s funny understatement: “Waiting to be whipped is the 
most uninteresting period in boyhood life.” Memories of the boyhood of masochists prove 
that such expectation filled with Suspense can also be enjoyed. 
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It is hardly necessary to stress the fact that the little girl 
hated the cold shower and was very much afraid of it. She knew 
that the sponging off with cold water was coming and she antici- 
pated it by letting a few drops fall on her arm. We do not hesi- 
tate to assume that the little girl acted thus because she was very 
much afraid. She sought the forediscomfort in order to be better 
fortified against the greater discomfort, or not to be obliged to 
experience too great anxiety. 

The forediscomfort, which is anticipated here as in mas- 
ochism, is thus supposed to protect against a shock or to work 
against the increase of anxiety. In order to avoid anxiety, the 
unpleasant is brought about voluntarily. By producing the fright- 
ening or alarming event in miniature, by having some drops fall 
on her skin, the little girl has allayed fear. It is important that 
what she is afraid of is not done to her. She herself does it. She 
did it, she is active, the mistress of her own fate. Besides this an- 
ticipation, which includes a transformation from the passive into 
the active, another temporal factor is important: the tension is 
spread out over a longer period and thus prepared for. When the 
nurse turned the cold-water tap a shock was to be expected. 
When the child turned the water on she diminished the tension 
by division into several time-units. She has prepared herself men- 
tally and has escaped a sudden increase of tension. By having at 
her disposal a longer period for mastering her impressions, she has 
transformed a strong tension into a moderate one. 

The factors mentioned here can be demonstrated in every 
case of masochism. The forediscomfort does not come as a sur- 
Prise to the masochist, but actually by his deliberate instructions. 
He induces or even orders what shall be done to him in the way 
of unpleasantness. It is not inflicted upon him against his will. 
What happens to him or what punishment or humiliation he suf- 
fers happens at the moment, in the rhythm, and in the sequence 
chosen by himself. The tension is diffused over a certain period 
and thus anxiety is appeased or eliminated. Surveying these fac- 
tors we begin to guess why—as has often been stated—the mas- 
ochist does not show any symptoms of anxiety. Anxiety cannot 
develop, for the masochist has achieved his aim of avoiding 
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anxiety. Instead of suffering anxiety he has exposed himself to 
suffering. Instead of being afraid of humiliation, disgrace or 
punishment, he has brought it about himself, thus mastering a 
hard destiny. By anticipating all these sensations he deprives them 
of their terrors. The masochistic mechanism is—with regard to 
its direction—a flight toward the future. 

The suspense sensation has revealed itself to be the last resi- 
due of an anxiety. It is the study of just this factor that enables 
us to understand how it is that the masochist, by his perversion, 
succeeds in avoiding the developmnet of anxiety. In order to 
escape the fear of punishment and humiliation he arranges them 
himself. Yet the appreciation of the suspense factor leads us still 
further—to the disclosure of mental preparedness for discomfort 
as an important tactor in masochism. It can be asserted that 
masochistic pleasure is more dependent on this expectation of 
discomfort than on discomfort itself. 

The insight into the function of the suspense factor on the 
other hand elucidates the second possibility of masochistic devel- 
opment. If avoidance of anxiety is one of its most essential fea- 
tures, it becomes plain how it is that later pleasure develops into 
discomfort, how eventually end-pleasure is postponed and finally 
renounced. A comparison may prove helpful here: let us assume 
that somebody at one time or other has hurt himself badly when 
making a high jump. A long time later an occasion to jump re- 
occurs. He takes a run, reaches the jump-off spot, even starts the 
movement of jumping—and, at the last moment, is mysteriously 
prevented from actually jumping. Surely an unconscious anxiety 
at the memory of the previous experience is the obstacle. Later 
on he again reaches the jump-off spot, but the anxiety occurs 
earlier, before he even starts to jump. Still later he just takes the 
run, and finally he gives up jumping entirely, being sure of his 
failure in advance. 

But are we entitled to use such a comparison? Numerous 
analytic experiences with perverts and masochistic characters, 
constructions forced upon us by memories and symptoms of pa- 
tients, support it. These constructions, however, are, in a way, 
indirectly confirmed if in the course of analytical treatment we 
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succeed in traversing the path in the opposite direction. Thus we 
find an impotent man with masochistic phantasies passing all the 
above sketched stations on his way back to recovery. In certain 
cases of a typical nature it can be demonstrated that avoidance, 
not of the development of anxiety, but of the outburst of an 
intense fright-affect, was aimed at. 

Should the little girl who protects herself from the intrusion 
of intense anxiety by turning the water tap be called a masochist? 
Certainly not. The distinctive factor of pleasure which she would 
have to gain from her procedure is missing. It only complies with 
one prerequisite of masochism: protection from anxiety. Its other 
function is the satisfaction of urges and this is the more primi- 
tive and more important one. Anxiety springs up later, disturb- 
ing the drive for pleasure just as a policeman unexpectedly turn- 
ing a corner would disturb a high-spirited, merry celebration. 
The intruder must either be hushed or removed before resuming 
the previous unrestrained merrymaking. Thus it becomes the task 
in hand to get the better of or get rid of anxiety. Yet the attain- 
ment of the instinctual aims remains the essential idea. 

Masochism as a perversion succeeds better with the subjuga- 
tion and the avoidance of anxiety than does phantasy with 
masochistic ideas which accompanies normal sexual intercourse. 
The perversion meets punishment or discomfort in order to send 
the intruder about his business at once and—being freed from its 
threat—turns toward pleasure. Such anticipated discomfort may 
even, eventually, lead reactively to intensified pleasure, bringing 
increased satisfaction, as does every fear we are able to master. 

The suspense-feeling vacillating between pleasurable and 
anxious sensations is disclosed as the expression of the attempt to 
attain pleasure and yet avoid pain. Thus masochism is a peculiar 
attempt resulting from two antagonistic tasks. The suspense 
factor is a sign and evidence of its development and essence. It 
turns up in the situations which determine the genesis of the 
Perversion. It escorts the masochistic phantasies and remains as a 
surviyal when masochism has developed into an actual perversion. 
Though its forms of expression are altered in the stages of non- 
sexual, social masochism, its character is not. I shall discuss this 
Point later. 


CHAPTER V 
The Demonstrative Feature 


I PROMISED to describe the characteristic features which are 
never missing in any case of masochism. The surpassing impor- 
tance of the phantasy appeared to us to be the primary, and the 
suspense factor the secondary, of these characteristics. The third 
distinctive feature will be called the demonstrative, a designation 
which will be justified later. It is meant to stress that in no case 
of masochism can the fact be overlooked that the suffering, dis- 
comfort, humiliation, and disgrace are being shown and so to 
speak put on display. Considering the conspicuousness of this 
feature in some cases one may well wonder why it has been under- 
estimated for so long. Though some analytical observers, such as 
K. Horney, J. Lampl, and K. Menninger, have come near it, they 
still have passed it by, merely pointing out the narcissistic or 
exhibitionistic character of masochism. I shall show later that 
these designations are misleading. Though I am of the opinion 
myself that designations generally are of small importance— 
what’s in a name?—this one actually conveys a mistaken concep- 
tion. 

In the practices of masochists, denudation and parading with 
all their psychic concomitant phenomena play such a major part 
that one feels induced to assume a constant connection between 
masochism and exhibitionism. If I prefer to designate this feature 
as demonstrative rather than exhibitionistic I do it for two reasons. 
First of all that misconstruction is avoided which associates exhi- 
bitionism solely with the showing off of what is believed to be 
beautiful or attractive. Moreover, by the word “demonstrative” 
I want to hint at a hidden meaning of such displays, which later 
on will become more evident. It is sufficient to cite here the ex- 
ample of Jean Jacques Rousseau who felt compelled, in spite of all 


his sense of shame, to show his naked buttocks to passing ladies: 
72 
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thus not only demonstrating the exhibitionistic nature of masoch- 
ism but a very important additional trait as well, which I will 
characterize as “provocative.” The showing or wanting-to-be-seen 
is actually a means to invite the sexually gratifying punishment. 

Occasionally the demonstration in phantasy or, less fre- 
quently, in reality is sufficient to attain masochistic satisfaction. I 
refer to the girl with the phantasy about the butcher. Her lying 
there naked, which she felt was most humiliating and disgraceful, 
was one of the most pleasurable moments especially when she 
imagined that all the butchers ignored her. In the second example 
quoted, of the man who used to go to a prostitute and have him- 
self beaten because of having been “bad,” the undressing and bar- 
ing of his backside was almost as important as the subsequent blow. 
Here we have to note what distinguishes such demonstration from 
narcissism. At first glance it seems to be immaterial whether what 
the others get to see is considered beautiful or ugly. In one case 
the masochist’s own body might be thought of by him as attrac- 
tive, and the excrements as sexually stimulating; while in another 
they appear to be merely disgusting and repulsive. Closer investi- 
gation, however, reveals a more complicated situation. In cases of 
Conscious pride in one’s own body, or of special pleasure in it, the 
following punishment or discomfort becomes more intensive and 
the humiliation deeper. When the body is consciously felt as ugly, 
and the phantasy or the display as disgusting, this feeling itself be- 
Comes a characteristic of the masochistic pleasure and contributes 
essentially to sexual excitement. 

We recall the example of the extensive sacrificial phantasies 
of the man who found his satisfaction in imagining that young 
men were being offered to Moloch or to an Aztec deity. For this 
horrible death by fire only the most beautiful youths of the tribe 
Were chosen. They were shown to the whole people. Here we can 
actually assume narcissistic pride in the idea that these youths— 
all of them “doubles” of the daydreamer—are standing in front 
of the idol “with nothing on but a smile.” Their beautiful bodies 
rouse the admiration of all. They themselves, however, consider it 
a distinction, being called to suffer terrible death in the flames. 

he proudly borne agony of this phantasy can be contrasted with 
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the deep feeling of helpless humiliation and disgrace in a young 
girl’s phantasy of being watched while urinating or defecating—a 
phantasy which, nevertheless, brought her distinct masochistic 
pleasure. The place of psychical discomfort or pain is frequently 
taken by a humiliating or degrading display of psychical or men- 
tal deficiencies, which in the phantasy have an exciting effect. The 
“embarrassing situation” is enjoyed with the same anxious-pleas- 
ant feeling as the physical punishment. 

Here we are at the threshold leading to the desexualized forms 
of masochism. Even in cases where there is no question of a per- 
version in the grosser meaning of the word, where masochism 
signifies an attitude toward life, this demonstrative feature is dis- 
tinctly recognizable. When W. Reich found a close connection 
between masochism and “inhibited exhibitionism,” he allowed 
himself to be duped by the external aspects of the phenomena. A 
conscious inhibition of exhibitionism does not contradict a hidden 
and yet victorious tendency in the opposite direction. The result- 
ant of such contradictory forces is usually a demonstrative con- 
cealment or an exhibitionism with reversed sign. A young woman 
who as a girl had extensive masochistic phantasies no longer gave 
any indication of these. But she did not miss any opportunity 
whatever to draw attention to the fact that she could not accom- 
plish anything, had no distinct character, and was inferior to other 
women as to charm and amiability. It seemed as if she wanted to 
demonstrate to all the world her complete insignificance. Yet it 
was striking that she repeatedly pointed out her unattractiveness 
as if she took pride in it. Here to the spectator or listener is a con- 
ditio sine qua non, as in other cases of masochism. Such display or 
glorification of one’s own deficiencies is hardly compatible with an 
inhibition of exhibitionism. It is not to be understood why these 
“inferior” persons do not endeavor to be as reticent or modest as 
might be expected of them.’ There is no doubt as to the self- 
humiliation and self-depreciation which Reich feels is so striking, 


1To what an extent my views deviate from those of contemporary psychoanalysts may be 
judged by a comparison with those of K. Horney for whom masochism is an attempt “to gain 
safety and satisfaction in life through inconspicuousness and dependency.” (New Ways of 
Psychoanalysis.) The author seems to have been misled by the impressions of superficial ego- 
gains in masochism. 
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but it is the showiness of these symptoms that is their essential 
feature. They are there, but what is more important, they are so 
conspicuously there. 

The young woman for instance, of whom I just spoke, was 
asked one day whether she could typewrite. “Not very well,” she 
said, “really not at all.” Next day she mentioned as it were casu- 
ally, that she possessed a diploma in typewriting. There is thus seen 
to be frequently a divided or ambiguous attitude. One is induced 
to say: “Pride cometh after the fall.” The universality of the de- 
monstrative feature among addicts to suffering can be proved even 
if antagonistic psychic tendencies have forced a disguised hybrid, 
or reactive formation. As mentioned above the most frequent 
result is a compromise between display and concealment. That 
sounds more paradoxical than it is. Such peculiar ambivalence is 
to be found in all walks of life. Take a commonplace example: A 
gentleman enters a room where a lady sits with legs crossed in a 
very free and easy manner. She is sure to alter her position at once 
and adjust her disarranged skirt. Now, there are cases in which 
the person will do this in a manner which stresses or demonstrates 
her modesty. The lady’s movement may betray a mixture of want- 
ing both to show and at the same time to hide. In masochism we 
encounter such compromises from the most delicate to the crudest 
forms. The following example made quite an impression on me: 
A patient was supposed to attend a gala concert of a famous con~ 
ductor. She would have liked to wear her new evening frock and 
the pearls she had recently received as a present. Yet she was re- 


luctant to do so for fear of attracting attention in this small city 
So after some hesitation she wore for 


by such a gorgeous attire. : 
s bourgeois—her simple everyday 


this concert—pour épater le 
dress. The result, naturally, was that she was the only woman 


there not in evening dress and was critically inspected by all. Now 
indeed was she conspicuous—which was just what she had wanted 
to avoid. She felt ashamed and yet superior. By this display, the 
attainment of which might be called almost cunning, a coinci- 


1 The essence of so striking a concealment had been discovered—sixteen centuries before 


Psychoanalysis—by St. Jerome in his letters to Roman women: “The cloak accidentally slides 
from the white shoulders exposing them and is quickly pulled up again as if one hastened to 


ide what one would gladly have be seen.” 
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dentia oppositorum was reached. The aim had remained—to at- 
tract attention; the result was—she was looked at. The original 
desire, struggling with the antagonistic tendency, had brought 
about a masochistic compromise, a kind of negative demonstra- 
tion or an exhibitionism with reversed sign. 

A lawyer had for years been attending the sessions of a pro- 
fessional club without ever contributing a single word to the dis- 
cussions. Yet he sincerely wished to participate in the discussions, 
knowing that he had important things to say. Nevertheless he was 
prevented from speaking because he asked himself how his silence 
was taken. He actually attracted attention by saying nothing. A 
distinct tendency to become the center of attention shows up here 
behind the appearance of modesty. Comparatively speaking: a 
violet lets it be generally known that it blooms in concealment, 
Any closer investigation of masochistic psychology shows that 
there can be no question of a predominant inhibition of exhibi- 
tionism. At best there is an exhibition with reversed sign. Even in 
cases of self-deprecation and self-humiliation, of pseudo-debility 
and ostensible stupidity the very same desire to display and to 
boast of one’s own defects and shortcomings is plainly recogniz- 
able. It is striking indeed that so many masochists are not ashamed 
of their weaknesses and bad qualities but boast of them. Those 
masochistic characters who rejoice in minimizing their own quali- 
ties, in displaying their short-comings and vices, are inverted hypo- 
crites. In reality they are proud of themselves and proud even of 
their self-degradation and self-abasement. Their good qualities 
and gifts will appear the more brilliantly later on. Their modesty 
is make-believe. They want glory and glamor perhaps keener than 
we all. The tendency to be overshadowed is a reaction derived from 
the desire to shine. It is at the same time an expression of this con- 
tinuing desire. 

Everybody knows examples of people who make a parade of 
their sufferings. Suffering in masochism has such an external as- 
pect distinctly destined to confront the environment, a facade 
designed for the outer world. Without the attention of this en- 
vironment, suffering loses much of its pleasurable character. Any- 
one who has attentively followed the reports of masochists will 
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approve that the words “It is half-pleasure, half-complaint” may 
aptly be quoted from the Moerike song. The flagging of attention 
directed at the suffering can produce exasperation and temper. A 
woman patient, whose family was usually very worried about her 
frequent attacks, one day lay a long while moaning on her sofa. 
As her lamenting did not find any responsive sympathy she got up 
and dressed without taking any further notice of her own pains. 
A member of her generally oversolicitous family, who for once 
had not been concerned over the invalid, heard her mutter to her- 
self, “Well, nothing doing!” 

Frequently we find the mixture of the desire to hide and to 
show manifested in the masochist’s demonstrating that he suffers 
in silence. In certain characteristic cases when the person actually 
has been wronged, it is like a demonstration signifying: “I bear no 
malice, even if my heart breaks.” Such conspicuously silent suffer- 
ing is meant to be seen. The equanimity with which it is borne is 
Meant to be admired. Here an objection could arise: Is there no 
suffering without demonstrative intention? Certainly, but then it 
is not masochistic suffering. The demonstrative feature is essential 
to and not separable from masochism. When this demonstrative 
feature is accented, it frequently sounds somehow false or hypo- 
critical. The masochist in the social sense then appears as the actor 
of his own misery, praising and proclaiming his suffering. I feel 
this feature is effective even in the demonstrative manner in which 
the suffering Job shows his misfortune to his friends. 

Nor is this demonstrative feature restricted to the physical 
field. Take for instance the figures of the Russian epic writers 
Dostoyevski and Tolstoi who show a real voluptuousness in ex- 
Posing themselves in weaknesses to all the world. The same feature 
can be rediscovered there. The demonstrative feature is there in 
Cases of masochistic perversions as well as in masochistic characters. 
Rousseau’s Confessions and Correspondence, Baudelaire’s indul- 
8ence in masochistic phantasies and his compulsion to confess 
(“Coeur mis à nu”) are easily available examples. The history 
of religion furnishes the same combination of characteristics. The 
Martyrs of early Christianity attached strikingly great importance 
to the fact that their suffering ad majorem Christi gloriam was 
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seen. These witnesses to the faith desired to have witnesses of 
their martyrdom. They loved to show their wounds and their dis- 
grace. They wanted all the world to know about their passionate 
zeal. There were the pillarists, like Simeon Stylites—impressively 
described by Anatole France—who displayed his asceticism, his 
privations and penitences high above the market place for all eyes 
to see. 

A French passional of the 15th century contains a naive con- 
fession of masochistic enjoyment and the demonstrative character 
that goes with it. It is reported that in Perugia a saint among 
others was imprisoned to wait for his execution. His companions 
were depressed; he was cheerful. He said, “You shall know that I 
am glad because I shall be honored as a saint by all the world!” A 
direct line leads from such behavior to the performances of the 
Hindu fakirs and the Mohammedan dervishes with their self- 
tortures. One’s own suffering and one’s own excruciating death 
should be watched by a great number of illustrious spectators. 
Counterexamples of lonely ascetics or martyrs turn out to be only 
apparent contradictions. Even for the solitary monks, the holy 
Jerome in the desert, Saint Anthony in the Thebais and for 
all the hermits who subjected themselves to the most terrible 
flagellations, there was the one and all-important witness—God. 
To Him they wanted to show how they suffered for Him, to 
prove to Him how they punished themselves for their sins. 

However genuine the penitence, however voluntary the 
suffering, it can’t do without a public. In most cases it has the 
character of a performance and frequently it does not dispense 
with a certain theatrical flavor. This demonstrative note is not 
restricted to masochistic individuals. It can be rediscovered in the 
attitude of groups or peoples to whom fate has ordained an af- 
flicted past and present. In the lives of these peoples the connec- 
tion between the ideas of being loved and of being punished re- 
appears on a higher, frequently on a religious, level. The suffering 
of the people is conceived as a sign of a definite mission, as a token 
that a very important part in the history of mankind has been 
assigned to them. God has distinguished this people by imposing 
on them special suffering and severe afflictions. The sexualization 
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of punishment is demonstrable in the psychic life of groups as of 
individuals. “God loves him whom He chastens.”” 

Thus a tribe with a particularly tragic destiny regards itself 
as a chosen people, whom God loves best. This is the ethno-psy- 
chological analogy to the infantile idea: father beats me and loves 
me. The secret pride in suffering is revealed here. It is displayed 
as a distinction or as a higher diploma. The hope for an ultimate 
triumph can lead to an ecstasy, to an orgy of suffering. The in- 
crease of privations and suffering betokened the close proximity 
of the day of redemption and of victory over the enemy. So the 
increase of pain in the practices of perverts can become a signal 
of imminent orgasm. It is welcomed as pleasure-pain only fictiti- 
ously. In reality pain is saluted as a phase preceding pleasure. The 
difference consists in the fact that the sexual factor prevails in the 
psychic life of perverts and the social one with peoples and masses. 
Masochism or rather masochistic attitudes of religious or ethnical 
masses as well show this demonstrative behavior. 

To return to the individual psychic life we have to add that 
here, too, the same feature is present in the transition from per- 
verted to desexualized masochism. It reappears in self-deprecation 
and self-derision in front of others. Even if they are alone some 
of these masochists show a behavior quite opposite to that of the 
queen in the fairy tale: “Mirror, mirror, on the wall, who is the 
stupidest, ugliest, etc., of us all?” The attention of others has to be 
drawn to the ego by clumsiness, bad behavior, even crime. I was 
in a position to observe closely such a case of transition: A middle- 
aged man, who for many years had known masochistic sexual 
8ratification, had during analysis dropped his perversion and at- 
tained a normal sexual life. His character, however, had slowly 
undergone a peculiar development. He frequently went into 
Society and amused his friends and acquaintances greatly by tell- 
ing numerous anecdotes in which he figured as an unlucky fellow 
or dupe. He produced a constant stream of witticisms—by the 
Way, mostly very pertinent ones—which made unmerciful fun of 

is own stupidity, tactlessness or egotism. In other words he simply 
Played the clown in order to make others laugh at him. 
His sexual perversion had so to speak been transformed into 
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a social one. His masochism had survived by his assuming the 
role of a Debureau, a self-deriding punster. His self-humiliation 
had put on a social mask. In displaying his own ignominy, in his 
cynicism directed against his own ego, he had clearly shown at the 
same time the self-demonstration. Just as he previously had ex- 
posed his buttocks in the beating scenes he now exposed his psychic 
nudity. 

I want to emphasize here that investigation of such a psychic 
development leads to valuable insight into the psychology of witty 
persons—especially of the type who turn the shaft against the ego 
—as well as into the genesis of the intentionally comic. It is a kind 
of masochistic demonstration to confess one’s shortcomings be- 
fore the world so as to make others laugh. It certainly is no con- 
tradiction that such intentional demonstration of one’s own 
weakness and foolishness occasionally discloses its masochistic 
character as in the comical figures of Falstaff or Don Quixote. 
Even clowns sometimes produce this peculiar mixture of wanting 
both to show and to hide. “Laugh, Pagliacco, make foolish 
faces . . .” sings Leoncavallo’s hero. But the purpose of such 
laughter is not only to conceal suffering. It should also betray it. 
The production of laughter is a special means of masochistic grati- 
fication for the comical person. That he makes a fool of himself, 
does not mean that he is a fool. 

An objection based on the performance of solitary masoch- 
istic practices by certain perverts is easily disposed of. Frequently 
young men—rarely women—practice self-flagellation before a 
mirror. In one case a patient, who thus attained orgasm, first had 
to see in the mirror the bloody weals he had produced on his but- 
tocks by beating. Such solitude is materially, but not psychologi- 
cally, real. The masochist imagines a spectator whom he some- 
times plays himself. This phantasied witness partakes in observing 
and enjoying the exposure and the beating. This second person 
cannot be eliminated in the phantasy because he is the carrier of 
the pleasure-bringing action. In solitary masochistic practices the 
second person is as essential as in self-pity when unconsciously an- 
other person (father, mother) is phantasied as present and sym- 
pathizing with us in our trouble. 
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It can easily be guessed how such beating scenes in front of a 
mirror come about. They are attempts to realize phantasies in 
which one person has taken two parts by himself. Such attempts 
signify a step from phantasy to real masochistic scenes with a 
partner who eventually will be sought out in real life. This is the 
point at which to recall what previously has been said about the 
importance and the primary role of the phantasy in masochism. 

Perhaps this is also the moment to justify the designation 
“demonstrative” for the described feature and to differentiate it 
from similar designations. It has been stated before that the word 
“exhibitionistic” is not adequate because it would presume that 
the demonstrator is proud of what he displays or considers it to be 
beautiful or commendable. This, however, is the case neither with 
the pervert nor with the moral masochist. Many of them consci- 
ously experience their own exposure or degradation as humiliating 
and shameful, Ultimately one could only speak of an exhibitionism 
with reversed sign, as with the Gueux, those Dutch nobility who 
subsequently seized on a designation meant to be abusive (“gueux 


—beggars”) and made it a term of honor, wearing small silver or 


copper beggars’ buttons on their hats or belts as fraternity badges. 


hey converted the ignominious sign into a kind of lurid triumph 
as Hester Prynne in Hawthorne’s novel wore the Scarlet Letter 
and prided herself on what the magistrates meant for a punish- 
ment. Even if, with these important restrictions, one could desig- 
Nate this typical feature as exhibitionistic, it would be quite wrong 
to align it with narcissism as some observers did. (Lampl, Men- 
ninger.) I have depicted the attitude of masochism toward expo- 
sure as being a means to attract attention. For the moment we 
will set aside the question whether it is intended to get punishment 
or evidences of love from others or whether another instinctual 
aim is desired. It seems strange to me whence comes the idea of 
Calling this behavior narcissistic. 

We restrict this designation to an attitude of self-amorous- 
hess. ‘The characteristic of self-satisfaction is its most definite evi- 
dence and jts most visible expression. The beautiful youth of the 
Greek myth who fell in love with his own image reflected in the 
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pool’s surface surely did not give a thought about the attention 
of others. He was absorbed by the sight of his own beauty and did 
not care for his environment. How different is the impression the 
masochist makes on us! His displaying and showing himself have 
all the characteristics of wooing, of making himself noticeable. 
His behavior is just the counterpart to narcissistic behavior. It 
would be more correct to state that evidently the narcissism of 
these masochistic persons had been deeply disturbed as they make 
such frantic efforts to attract the attention of others. Therefore 
masochism is never a sign of narcissism, but an expression of its 
being damaged and of an attempt to restore it. The designation 
“narcissistic” for the typical attitude of masochism as described 
above is as justifiable as a comparison of a gourmet who enjoys 
exquisite food in solitude with a man who marches at the head 
of a hunger-parade carrying inflammatory posters. The misuse 
and abuse of analytical terminology show up in such designations 
and misleading characterizations.* 

The designation “demonstrative” for the characterized fea- 
ture has been selected because among all chose possible it is most 
apt to convey the idea of the typical behavior described above. 
Furthermore it seems to me the most neutral term since it does not 
convey anything as to the purpose aimed at by the masochistic 
display. For this reason alone I would prefer it to the unambigu- 
ous “‘exhibitionistic.” 

In surveying the characteristics of masochism I have pointed 
out the close connection between the predominance of phantasy 
and the suspense factor. Psychologically they form a pair. The 
demonstrative feature of masochism stands isolated and aside. If 
there are any connections with the two others we are not yet in a 
position to recognize them. 

The purpose of the demonstration cannot be guessed in ad- 


vance. One could rather state negatively that it is not what many ` 


analysts ascribe to it: narcissistic or exhibitionistic. Something is 


1K. Horney for instance asserts (New Ways in Psychoanalysis) that “a person with pro- 
nounced narcissistic trends, though incapable of love, nevertheless needs people as a source of 
admiration and support.” The solution of the enigma is not hard to find. It consists in the 
incorrectness of the assertion. A pronounced narcissist who urgently needs the admiration 
of others is surely no narcissist. 
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gained anyhow if such assertions can be rejected or excluded. Per- 
haps the secret tendency of the demonstrative feature could be 
approached by observing what it tries to show or present. The 
answer seems simple enough. The spectator or witness is intended 
to see the discomfort, the pain, the humiliation or disgrace of the 
masochist. In the field of social masochism he is presented with 
the person’s own failure, his shortcomings, his stupidity or in- 
feriority. Does this answer furnish a satisfactory explanation of 
the secret purpose of the demonstration? As far as I can see it 
does not. It answers the question of what is shown first. It does 
not clarify the point as to what is being concealed and hidden in 
such a display. If a man sitting in a room incessantly and conspicu- 
ously stares at the right-hand corner of the room, this could very 
well signify that he sees something conspicuous there. On the 
other hand it can just as well be a means to distract the attention 
of the persons present from the left-hand corner. Maybe he has 
Concealed something there. Anyhow it is conspicuous that one’s 
own disgrace and one’s own punishment are demonstrated so 
openly, 

All psychic phenomena have a tendency toward self-betrayal, 
€ven masochism. The demonstrative feature is designed to show 
Or prove something. There is no doubt about it. It is its very 6s- 
sence. But in conspicuously showing something it hides something 
else. The existence of the demonstrative feature, in itself a puzzle, 
Strengthens the impression of a hidden paradox in masochism. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Provocative Factor 


I HAVE tried to provide an objective description of features not 
previously appreciated that are common to all forms of masoch- 
ism. No attempt was made to explain the meaning of these char- 
acteristics in regard to the essence and the genesis of this instinc- 
tual tendency. The three characteristics stressed above may be ob- 
served by any analyst and are lacking in no case of developed 
masochistic inclination. 

Naturally there are other features as well that do not appear 
regularly, but stand in a definite relation to masochism and de- 
mand the attention of the psychologist. They are clearly visible 
in some cases and are hardly noticeable in others. The temptation 
is great to accredit a frequently attendant phenomenon as essen- 
tial to masochism. Careful investigation must decide whether such 
features belong to “pure” masochism or whether they represent 
associated symptoms springing from other instinctual sources. 

At the beginning I too was tempted to list one such feature, 
frequently associated with masochistic phenomena, with the three 
characteristics. I called it the provocative factor and I shall first 
outline its nature and only later comment on its relation to 
masochism. It is best to describe it as follows: The masochist uses 
all possible means at his disposal to induce his partner to create for 
him that: discomfort which he needs for attaining his pleasure. 
He forces another person to force him. Such a formulation sounds 
bizarre, but that is due less to my stylistic shortcomings than to 
the nature of masochism. 

In its grossest form the provocative factor is easily recog- 
nized in the actual scene. The man who explains to a prostitute in 
what highly uncomfortable and shameful manner he wishes to be 
treated offers the simplest and crudest example. There is some- 


thing grotesque in the fact that he asks another person to bring 
84 
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pain or shame on him, a thing most men would abhor. I do not 
know whether in the literature pertaining to this topic the invita- 
tions or instructions are considered to be part of the masochistic 
forepleasure. I doubt it. With prostitutes surely one need not 
mind giving orders. With other partners it becomes necessary to 
use more refined methods, hidden ways of finding the approach 
to the instinctual aim, and of making known the personal prereq- 
uisites for excitement and satisfaction. The masochist frequently 
strives most actively for this passive goal. In many instances he 
shows in this striving an expenditure of psychic energy, of clever- 
ness, and of intellectual accomplishment, which can be compared 
only to that invested in compulsion neuroses. The effort it takes 
to arrive at the desired displeasure that is pleasure is in itself a part 
of masochistic forepleasure sensations. The expression of this 
tendency extends from a kind of gentle invitation (“Bully me 
again, dear!’’) to impudent provocations. ; 
But if the goal is not attained then the efforts take on a di- 
rection and character very similar to expressions of the sadistic 
instinct, It is as if obstacles which turn up on the way to achiev- 
ing the masochistic aim made the person impatient and aroused 
his sadistic tendencies. Where the direct and immediate satisfac- 
tion of the impulse is not immediately in view, the masochist be- 
Comes provocative, seeking to elicit the appropriate action from 
the partner. There are a great many “exasperated” masochists who 
torture their objects until they retaliate with the desired punish- 
Ment or revenge. Till then the pressure will be increased, A pe- 
Culiar spying on and watching of the object goes with this ma- 
neuver without the masochist being aware of it. In this behavior 
the masochist strongly resembles a naughty child who plagues his 
mother or nurse until he gets punished. Such a child too gets 
naughtier and naughtier all the while, nor is the watching and 
Spying lacking. He seems to ask himself in the presence of the 
Patient mother, “Will she now get angry? Not yet? Can she re- 
Main patient even now?” I once heard a little girl who was repri- 
™Manded by her mother in such a scene ask curiously, “But if I 


ep doing it, what will you do then?” 
In the behavior described above the boundaries between mas- 
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ochistic and sadistic conduct are effaced for a short time. Aggres- 
sive and forceful means are used in order to attain punishment, 
scolding, humiliation. The pain addict becomes a tormentor. Roles 
appear to be reversed for this period. The masochist behaves like a 
sadist and his object, from whom he expects pain, suffering, and 
degradation, behaves like the victim of a sadist. This challenge, 
enticement, provocation to give the desired masochistic satisfac- 
tion goes on in a sadistic form. As far as I can see, this provoca- 
tive feature scarcely has received any psychological appreciation. 
When Freud said the real masochist offers his cheek where he has 
the prospect of receiving a slap, he surely had in mind the same 
factor which, as he put it, has assumed the milder form of an in- 
vitation. The infantile prototype of this masochistic behavior is 
also shining through—though the child in most cases offers an- 
other part of the body for the slap. This infantile prototype con- 
ditions the provocative expression. It extends, however, to the 
most sublime and sublimated forms of masochistic feeling that are 
to be found in moral and religious development. From the sexual 
pleasure of being beaten to Christ’s doctrine of offering the right 
cheek when one has been struck on the left, and thence to 
Gandhi’s Non-Violence Program there is a long but a direct line. 
Moreover it is remarkable that the masochistic provocation 
is of less importance in phantasy than in reality. That may be due 
to the fact that the way to masochistic satisfaction offers less re- 
sistance in phantasy. Especially in the life of masochistic char- 
acters the provocation easily assumes the form of teasing, of jeer- 
ing, of quarreling or tormenting, according to whether the in- 
stinctual aim includes a lighter or a more severe way of punish- 
ment. This behavior can progress from slight irony to impudent 
challenge of the object, from apparently harmless teasing to rude 
abuse if the satisfaction is not forthcoming. The malicious bawler 
and reviler Thersites, as described by Homer, was a scandalmonger 
who kept irritating and ridiculing the Greek heroes until he got a 
sound thrashing. He may serve the reader as a model of such a 
tormenting masochist. 
In considering the obduracy and the relentlessness of the 
provocation one is inclined to ascribe to the masochist who be- 
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haves in this way a tyrannical and despotic character. A strong 
will is to be sensed in this instigation which refuses to be repulsed 
and does not take a “Yes” for an answer. It is strange and worthy 
of meditation that the masochist whose character is one of com- 
plete submission to his object, of utter obedience, insists in his 
approach that his will alone be carried out—disregarding his ob- 
ject’s wishes. Could this despotic character be only the reverse 
aspect of the masochist’s humility and submissiveness? In psycho- 
analytic treatment of masochists the provocative feature becomes 
perceptible either as exasperated resistance or defiant obedience; 
as direct animosity, or other comparable expressions. The scale 
extends from obstinate silence to insolent remarks and behavior. 
The aim of such behavior generally can be called masochistic 
sabotage, \ 

It is as if the patient could not rest content until he had been 
treated coolly or had been rejected; as if he could not do without 
blame and humiliation. In the pungency of the aggression the 
masochistic character is in no way inferior to the sadistic. Some- 
times the typical provocation will manifest itself in immoderate 
insults aimed at exhausting the analyst’s courteousness and pa- 
tience. One such masochist started an analytic session with the 
jeering words, “Do you do anything at all? No, you just sit there. 

o something with me!” His unconscious aim was to be scolded 
or insulted. 

This form of provocation shows up more strikingly in de- 
sexualized masochism than in the perverted form. Nevertheless it 
Can easily be observed in such cases too. Let me quote a splendid 
€xample from the life of a patient who found his only sexual 
Satisfaction in being beaten on the buttocks by a woman. In a 
later phase of his analysis, during which the man successfully 
fought against his compulsory perversion, he nevertheless obtained 

S former gratification by a strange detour. He used to take his 
€Vening walk in one of Vienna’s crowded streets, where he found 
©Pportunities unobtrusively to approach women walking in front 
of him and give them a light slap on that part of the body which 
Was so pleasure-toned for him. This was usually done so stealthily 
that the women did not take any notice of the touch. But once it 
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happened that one of the strolling beauties did not care to accept 
as homage this caress, which perhaps had proved a little robust. 
She turned around quickly and vigorously boxed her unknown ad- 
mirer’s ears. Whereupon the patient yelled in sincere indignation, 
“Hey, what’s the great idea, you bitch? I’m a sadist myself!” 

Here is an example of a provocation in the social field taken 
from the case of a patient who was 2 lawyer and occasionally had 
to defend thieves or swindlers in court. In doing this his behavior 
toward the judge was peculiar. At the beginning he was most re- 
spectful, even humble, as long as he had to fear severe punish- 
ment for his client. As soon, however, as it began to look as if his 
defendant would get away with a light sentence or even be ac- 
quitted, the lawyer changed his conduct in a striking way. He 
would become insulting toward the judge, would brawl and be- 
have insolently. His unconscious intention seemed to be to pro- 
yoke the exasperation of the judge and a sharp reprimand. It was 
easy for analysis to discover that the lawyer had identified with 
the criminal and wanted to provoke a severe punishment. It may 
not be superfluous to stress that numerous, even innocent, de- 
fendants exhibit in court a similar provocative behavior of a 
masochistic sort. 

If a masochist thus has succeeded in inducing his victim to 
injure him, it not seldom occurs that he actually feels offended 
and hurt. This reaction, cf course, is restricted to consciousness. 
But it does not exclude an unconscious satisfaction. A certain 
type of person who constantly feels slighted and offended is to be 
counted among the unconscious masochists who provoke their 
associates until at last they produce an insult or a humiliation. I 
believe that the score of those neglected by destiny includes a great 
number of such disguised masochists who claim to have been un- 
justly treated. The pertinacity and single-mindedness of the 
masochist nearly always succeeds in attaining his secret aim. As a 
reversed Shylock he insists on being injured although he consci- 
ously resists it with all his power. Of course his incessant and inde- 
fatigable efforts arouse all aggressive and vengeful tendencies of 
the partner who is tempted to give free rein to his own cruelty. In 
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his unconscious search the masochist unfailingly finds his sadistic 
counterpart. 

The provocative factor is not always easily detected in the 
character-structure. Sometimes it hides behind a psychic attitude 
of martyrdom. Many people who are numbered among the host 
of the humiliated and the offended entice their environment to 
Victimize them. The provocation has the function of getting them 
badly treated, of insuring their being exploited and sacrificed. 
This psychic martyrdom, eager to sacrifice itself, is aimed at a 
cherished and hated victim, the wife, the parents, the children, a 
friend. An adverse destiny has been personified. It has saddled the 
Masochist with a grumbling boss, with an eternally sick and 
nagging wife, ungrateful children, exacting relatives, and faithless 
friends. Yet his reaction, tantamount to enjoyment of suffering, is 
characteristic, Furthermore, the “gentle art of making enemies” 
Must be considered as an excellent form of provocation. The secret 
Urge to arouse envy and jealousy, hatred and wrath in others, to 
Create a host of enemies for oneself, is part of the provocative 
technique of social masochism. 

If it is the instinctual aim of the pain addict to be scolded, 
chastised, and punished and if this instinctual aim is of an uncon- 
Sciously sexual nature, then it was obvious to assess the provoca- 
tion as a masochistic wooing. Many analysts like W. Reich have 
Preferred an obvious explanation of the masochistic challenges. 
An early infantile disappointment in love was easily assumed. An 
increased need for love of the masochistic character is not hard to 
Verify. Growing, without resistance, the theory drifted in the 
Wake of the equation: to be punished = to be loved. There re- 
mained the single though not unimportant question as to whether 

“ing chastised really was the masochist’s primary instinctual 
um, We are not concerned here with a psychological interpreta- 
ton of the provocative feature but with its description and classi- 

Cation only, . 

. | What place may be claimed for it in the totality of masoch- 
Stic Phenomena? I believe that there is no doubt about it. It be- 

Ongs to the technique of masochism. Its aim is to produce a cer- 

ain Conduct, a certain action of the object. It is peculiar that this 
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technique of masochism is of an active, even aggressive character. 
Yet we hope to be able to perceive and describe the principle of 
this peculiar technique. It has a definite importance not only in 
love-life, but beyond this sphere as well, and can be conceived 
as a variation of a German proverb: What you want should be 
done to you, do it to the other.* 

What is the relation between the provocative factor, to which 
we have now ascribed the character of a masochistic technique, 
and the previously described demonstrative characteristic of mas- 
ochism? Provocation is a means of attaining the obscure masoch- 
istic instinctual aim. The demonstration, however, is inherent in 
the very structure of masochism. The two features lie on different 
levels. The manifold techniques for producing a certain state 
certainly stand in a definite relation to the nature of this state 
but they do not belong to the inalienable characteristics of this 
condition. I do not contribute anything concerning the nature of 
heat by merely saying that striking a match on a box is a means 
of producing heat. The demonstrative feature is characterized by 
the masochistic need to have a witness to his state of pleasant suf- 
fering. The provocative factor strives to bring about this con- 
dition. 

Added to this consideration there are two reasons which make 
it inadvisable to count the contribution of the provocation among 
the characteristics of masochism. It does not appear regularly in 
the picture of this instinctual inclination and becomes conspicu- 
ous only when satisfaction is withheld or put off for a long time. 
It can be replaced or covered by other features. The second rea- 
son for excluding it from the characteristic features is that its very 
nature is somewhat alien to masochism. The description of this 
tendency shows its active and aggressive character. Put differently: 
it originates from the sadistic instinctual source. It represents in 4 
way sadism as the sleeping partner of masochism, the sadistic con- 
tribution to the antagonistic instinctual tendency. It does not be- 
long to the essence of pure masochism. The contrapuntal melody 
to the given voice becomes audible therein. The provocative fea- 


1“Was du willst, dass man dir tu, das füge einem Andern zu.” 
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ture is no essential point of the masochistic entity, but a represen- 
tative of the counterpoint. 

We therefore notice the existence and effectiveness of this 
contribution as psychologically remarkable but postpone its ap- 
preciation until the time when we have a better understanding of 
the relations between sadism and masochism. Now we turn to new 
problems in the hope that the conception and description of the 
characteristics of masochism may bring us closer to the solution 
of the enigma which challenged our psychological curiosity. 


PART II 
DYNAMICS 


CHAPTER VII 
The Psychic Processes 


WE believe we have found a new approach to the problem of 
masochism. The description of several as yet. unappreciated char- 
acteristics which are never missing in any case of masochism has 
crystallized out of long-continued observations which have been 
tested time and again in new situations. The psychological com- 
prehension and description of these three characteristic features is 
a fruit of empiricism and a result of unprejudiced investigation. 
This achievement was independent of previous analytical views as 
to the nature of masochism. Any psychological observer—the non- 
psychoanalytical as well—can convince himself of their existence 
by carefully studying and critically testing the details of the 
phenomena. 

The three characteristics we have found in masochism do not 
at first appear to have any psychological connection. They stand 
in a line, isolated and unrelated to one another. We have reasons 
to suppose that the peculiar significance of phantasy is connected 
by a bridge with the suspense factor. But as yet there is no dis- 
etween the demonstrative feature and the 


cernible connection b 
Jegant and smart solution to an 


two others, Whoever prefers an ¢ 
honest one will find fault with the fact that the three character- 


istics of masochism at first resist a homogeneous conception. Even 
the significance of any single factor for this instinctual peculiarity 
as yet defies our judgment. It might be guessed that the signifi- 
cance of phantasy is a basic factor, that the suspense factor is de- 
cisive for the deviation from the normal and the demonstrative 
feature is designed to reveal or betray something hidden. Any defi- 
nite assertion would be premature and we distrust all speculations 
in a field that is accessible to psychological experience—including 
our own speculations. 

The discovery and appreciation of the three characteristics 
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of masochism may be of theoretical interest. A new conception of 
the perversion and of the attitude, however, could only be derived 
from understanding their significance in regard to its nature and 
genesis. One should be able to prove why they have to be present 
in every case of masochism and in what way their presence deter- 
mines the genesis and development of sexual and social masochism. 
Our task is comparable to that of a chemist who has to analyze a 
new substance and has hit upon three of its essential properties. 
He has to determine the significance of these features for the 
synthesis and the nature of this substance in order to classify it 
among those we know. What follows now is an attempt to solve 


this problem. This cannot be done without uncertainties and 
repetitions. 


BETWEEN PLEASURE AND ANXIETY 

We choose the suspense factor as a starting point. It com- 
mands itself to us by its striking deviation from the usual psychic 
process. Two apparently antagonistic tendencies are recognizable 
in its manifestation. The one, aiming at an increase of tension up 
to discharge; the other, which opposes the increase of tension and 
avoids the relaxation. The suspense is the result of the mutual 
interplay of these tendencies, the resultant of their conflict. We 
discover it to be an effort towards maintaining the stimulating 
tension on a certain medium level and towards postponing the 
discharge. The tension of suspense gets its particular note from 
the combination of pleasurable and anxious elements. It is evident 
that both feelings are meant for the increase of tension, or, to ex- 
press it more accurately, the increase of tension up to a point 
which leads to discharge, to end-pleasure. Thus end-pleasure is the 
object of pleasurable and anxious expectation. The deviation from 
the normal course of tension consists in the deliberate postpone- 
ment of this increase and in the presence of anxiety. There is a 
single step from here to the assumption that the increase is avoided 
out of anxiety. It is a single step, but such a precarious one and 
psychologically so important that it should be taken only with 
the utmost precaution. 

We usually assume tension to be unpleasant and discharge to 
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be pleasant. The tension which we call hunger is experienced as 
unpleasant by all of us and we seek to avoid the increase of this 
tension, There certainly do exist pleasurable tensions too. The 
sexual excitement is an example of them. But even such a pleas- 
urable tension has its natural limits. If it lasts for too long a time 
it changes its character, becomes unpleasant, and its termination, 
the discharge, is desired and aimed at. The masochist apparently 
wants to provide a counterexample for this normal course of 
things. He wants to maintain the tension as long as possible and to 
avoid the discharge or postpone it as long as possible. 

Does it really seem to be the correct conclusion from such 
behavior that—as some analysts have it—a long tension is pleasant 
for masochism at the outset and the discharge is unpleasant? There 
seems to be a lack of logical thinking in such an assumption, even 
a lack of psychological thinking in it. If a dog, every time he 
approaches a sausage, is threatened with a whip so that he finally 
avoids the sausage, does it mean that he has no more appetite for 
the sausage? The avoidance of the neighborhood of the sausage is 
far from being a symptom of the dog’s idiosyncrasy against the 
sausage. It is but the sign of his fear of the whip. 

The anxiety factor in the suspense indicates that the increase 
of excitement and the discharge—comparable to approaching and 
eating the sausage, in our example—is avoided because one is afraid 
of it. The masochist like any other mortal wants the orgasm, the 
pleasurable discharge, but he is afraid of it, or rather of something 
associated with it. He avoids the increase of excitement not as 
such, but because it brings him into immediate proximity of dis- 
charge and thus of the things he dreads. He meets the approach 
of the orgasm as a signal of danger and he reacts to it as if to an 
urgent warning. In the same way, à man who nears a railroad 
track and hears the sound of the bells signaling the approaching 
express will be careful not to cross the tracks. 

The next question of course is: Of what is the masochist 
. afraid? The simplest way to find out apparently would be to ask 
him. But his answer surely would be that he knew nothing about 
any such fear, that he feared nothing, that he puts off the sexual 
discharge because the postponement gives him pleasure. He would 
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be right. He actually does not fear anything consciously—only 
the anxious note in the suspense betrays the influence of an un- 
conscious anxiety. Nor can we doubt his assertion that the post- 
ponement is pleasurable for him. We believe that it became pleas- 
urable only later, secondarily. Our opinion still is valid. The post- 
ponement originally was a precautionary measure. It was designed 
to put off the discharge because the masochist was afraid of jt— 
or of something. 

Of what is the masochist afraid? There is no direct way of 
answering this most essential question. So we make a detour and 
attempt a side approach. From the nature of the suspense we have 
deduced the surprising presence of anxiety in the masochistic 
character. The suspense itself appeared to us—viewed from one 
angle—as an attempt to diminish or exclude the anxiety. We 
know—the anxious note betrays it—that the attempt was not 
completely successful. Is this the only possible outcome? There is 
a more successful one in the masochistic field and we approach the 
heart of the question by investigating it psychologically. Though 
the tension of suspense is demonstrable in all cases of masochistic 
inclination, it does not exist in the same degree in all its manifesta- 
tions. It is most outspoken in sexual intercourse accompanied by 
masochistic phantasies. It is mildest in the perverse act. In the very 
scenes of punishment and humiliation the feeling of suspense is re- 
stricted. That is to say, the factor of anxiety which we discovered 
is less perceptible here. The man who has himself beaten by his 
wife in order to attain orgasm will still feel something of the 
anxious pleasure of suspense in the preparations and the cere- 
monial. The duration and intensity of this feeling, however, is not 
to be compared with that which would be experienced in the 
sexual act with the same partner accompanied by protracted 
masochistic phantasies. This same anxiety unquestionably is ex- 
tant in the scene, but, so to say, attenuated. 

That cannot be a mere coincidence, We have hit on a clue. 
Why is the attenuation of the anxiety brought about in the real- 
ized perversion? The answer is because the punishment, humilia- 
tion or degradation actually are carried out. Let us assume for a 
moment that the anxiety in the suspense is concerned with a pun- 
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ishment such as being beaten. That certainly is the crudest, cer- 
tainly an insufficient assumption, but it simplifies the facts for 
the purpose of the present examination. This being granted, it 
would, of course, be easy to understand how the execution of the 
perversion diminishes anxiety. The masochist is being beaten. He 
can stop fearing the future threat. It is present. The punishment 
no longer is imminent; he is through with it. May I recall what 
I mentioned above? The punishment is not the essential thing in 
masochism, but the fear of punishment. And that is increased if 
the punishment has to be waited for or fails to occur. 

Let us for a moment go back to the comparison with the 
hungry dog. We could easily understand that the dog—under 
Pressure of increasing hunger—might snatch the sausage in spite 
of being very much afraid of the whip. But no dog would invite 
a cut of the whip, half ask for a thrashing. He might accept the 
cut of the whip in the bargain if he can thus get the sausage, but 
he certainly would not make the painful blow the object of his 
pleasure. Here we recognize the inadequacy of the comparison. 
It limps like a dog who has received a blow on his hind legs. Any- 
how the comparison suffices to reaffirm the opinion that only man 
is a masochistic animal. 

In the suspense factor, we have seen at work a tendency to 
exclude the anxiety attendant on the orgasm by avoiding an in- 
Crease of tension beyond a certain level. The cause of anxiety is 
circumvented. In the practices of perverts the object of anxiety, 
the punishment, is not only not avoided, but on the contrary 
Sought for, brought about. Yet, we believe, both antagonistic 
Ways of behavior aim at the same or a similar effect: to diminish 
or exclude the anxiety. Is there a contradiction and how is it to 
be solved? ' s 

I go back to the previous example of the little girl who sat 
in the bathtub dreading the moment when the nurse would let 
the cold water run over her body. She is afraid and yet she turns 
the tap herself and lets the cold drops fall on her bare arm. I men- 
tioned already that one could not very well call the little girl a 
masochist. The essential element of pleasure in displeasure is lack- 
ing, although in a way it does timidly show up as a kind of satis- 
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faction, as if the child had outwitted the nurse. Perhaps it is also 
an indication of an agreeable sensation mingling with the really 
disagreeable one of cold. Nevertheless, the little girl is no mas- 
ochist. Nor would there be any reason for chaste souls to shrink 
back in alarm from such early moral depravity. But the little one 
is well on the way to developing masochistic inclinations later on. 
What is it that connects her apparently foolish conduct with that 
of the masochist, the adult pervert? Just this: something one is 
afraid of is brought about intentionally and this procedure 
diminishes the anxiety. 

Is this assertion correct? One dares not miss an occasion of 
testing one’s own assumptions. In the case of the little girl it is 
not the dreaded event itself that is brought about. She did not 
suddenly let a cold shower fall on her body but cautiously let 
only a few drops run down her arm. Thus she lets happen only 
a fraction of what she is afraid of, just an indication, a very small 
dose. The child, no doubt, feared the cold water and yet herself 
produced what she was afraid of; but not as a whole, just a small 
part, a sample, so to speak. Although it may sound paradoxical, 
she has produced it herself, because she was so much afraid of it. 

It becomes inevitable here to refer back to the peculiar sig- 
nificance of phantasy for the essence of masochism. We shall en- 
counter this phenomenon always. The child was so much afraid 
because she anticipated the approaching, threatening event in 
vivid phantasy. The fear of the cold shower may appear to us as 
being exaggerated. But who can ascertain beyond doubt that the 
intensity of this infantile fear is inferior to the horrors of dooms- 
day? As the anxiety of the little girl rose while she waited she 
could no longer stand its increase, and therefore preferred ta 
realize at least partly the inevitable phantasied trouble. By this 
action, however, she has diminished and almost overcome her 
anxiety. Out of extreme anxiety she has become a sort of heroine. 
It may sound ridiculous but the turning of the tap is no less he- 
roic than Beethoven’s determination “. . . to thrust his hands 
into destiny’s jaws.” 

The anxiety was allayed and mastered in a twofold way, first 
by the transformation of passive bearing into active doing; and 
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then by anticipation, thus changing a future threat into some- 
thing extant. Anticipation in phantasy increased the anxiety in- 
finitely. Anticipation by action permitted it to die away. A test- 
event—for that is what phantasy is—turned into a test-action. 
Two coinciding alterations have co-operated in diminishing the 
anxiety. The first is concerned with the situation of the ego in 
respect to activity and passivity. The other with the relation of 
the ego to time. 

By the first alteration the ego changes from a passive role to 
an active one. By the second one a future event becomes a present 
one. By the first, the ego has made himself master of the world’s 
events, and by the second, master of the time at which they have 
to occur. A third alteration is co-ordinated to these two. The 
test-action is concerned only with a part of the events anticipated 
in phantasy. The dreaded danger-situation is not brought about 
in its entirety, but only partially and playfully. I will summarize 
the result: the three alterations, by which the small person in the 
bathtub has mastered her anxiety, concern the ego’s passive or 
active attitude, the temporal course of an event, and the extent 
of this dreaded event. I anticipate some future insights by assert- 
ing that these three alterations cause the anxiety to diminish or 
even vanish in cases of perverse masochism. 

Of these three alterations the one that relates to time seems 
to me the most interesting one, and promises the most extensive 
Psychological clarification. It also has the most intimate relation 
to the problem from which we started, the question of the in- 
Crease of tension in the masochistic pleasure experience. Let us 
recall that, generally speaking, every increase of psychic tension 
means discomfort, every diminution means pleasure. The example 
of sexual excitement, however, cautions us against taking this 
Proposition as universally valid. For in this latter case increase of 
tension, at least for a certain period, produces pleasure. Referring 
to this very example Freud emphasized that pleasure and dis- 
Pleasure cannot simply be proportional to increase and decrease 
of tension “although they undoubtedly have much to do with 
this factor.” He thinks that they do not depend on a factor of 
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quantity but upon one we would have to designate as qualitative. 
“We were much further along in psychology,” he continues, “if 
we had discovered which this factor is.” He suggests that it could 
be the rhythm, “the timely process within the changes, increases, 
and ceases of the enticing quantities. But we do not know.” 

We enter here, as Freud has put it, “the darkest and most 
inaccessible sphere of psychic life.” Not only is the increase and 
decrease important for the result (pleasure or discomfort), but 
the time schedule of these alterations as well. Freud himself be- 
lieved that increase or decrease in relation to time probably was 
“the decisive factor for the decision.” He presumed this to be a 
field open to experimental investigation. As long as we have no 
exact observations and experiences in this matter we had better 
share Freud’s caution. 

Nevertheless we venture to take one step beyond what he 
has stated, one only. But for our purposes it is a decisive step into 
the darkness of the mysterious border-sphere. I believe, namely, 
that a certain increase or decrease of tension in relation to the 
time factor is decidedly unpleasurable. To put it more simply: a 
sudden alteration of tension is associated with intensive discom- 
fort, irrespective of whether it is a sudden increase or decrease of 
tension. The relation to the time factor is decisive here. The qual- 
ity of displeasure is conditioned by the alteration in the quantity 
of the tension requiring psychic reversal which cannot be per- 
formed at a moment’s notice. We feel a disagreeable sensation, 
if a sudden flash of light changes the darkness surrounding us, 
although we wished it would not be dark. In other fields good 
news for which we are fully unprepared calls forth a violent 
resistance. 

The constitution of the psychic apparatus which has been 
subjected to such sudden change of tension has here to be taken 
into account. It is obvious that the infantile organism and the 
infantile psychic life are less capable of absorbing sudden increases 
or decreases of tension than are those of adults. Children react to 
sudden alteration of tension with far more violent defense actions. 
This is the point at which to refer to the primary fright affect, 
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the attenuated repetition and continuation of which we conceive 
to be anxiety.’ 

On the other hand the adult can easily bear an amount of 
increase and decrease of tension in the time fraction which would 
tax the child’s psychic apparatus to the utmost. 

Pleasure and discomfort therefore not only depend on the 
increase or decrease of tension, but on the temporal condition ot 
the alterations of tension as well. Only when this alteration oc- 
curs at certain intervals, permitting regular transitions, can it be 
pleasurable. Whenever it happens to the unprepared, and by fits 
and starts, it will generally be experienced as unpleasant. It would 
surely be better to say that it is unpleasant whenever it does not 
follow a definite, though for us not yet discernible, rhythm. The 
relation to the rhythm should be emphasized; for there are sud- 
den alterations of tension which we experience as pleasant. I shall 
only refer to the example of the pleasure in wit, the greatest part 
of which is based on a sudden decrease of psychic tension.” 

We have apparently strayed far from the problems of mas- 
ochistic pleasure. Actually we have only taken a detour and have 
returned to them. Was it not the example of the little girl in the 
bathtub which led us to these psychological meditations? She was 
so much afraid of the sudden alteration of temperature that she 
sought to protect herself against it by turning the tap just a tiny 
little bit. She could not stand the increase of tension in the phan- 
tasied anticipation of what she feared. That would correspond to 
a particular intolerance of the sudden influx of tension. 

In similar fashion the ego of the masochist protects him at 
first against a psychic shock, against being subjected to an assault 
of tension, by depriving the coming event of its overwhelming 
quality. The preparation consists in altering the distribution of 
tension. The little girl in the bathtub did not evade the unpleas- 


1 The relations of fright and anxiety to the time element are dealt with from many points 
of view in my books, Der Schrecken and Surprise and the Psychoanalyst, and in a review on 
s 


Anna Freud’s book, The Ego and the Defense Mechanisms. ’ 

2 Of course it must be noted that this sudden alteration of tension does not take place in 
relation to material forces but rather in an aesthetic medium. Therefore the danger element 
is attenuated. The decrease of tension was described by Freud in his work on Wit. The factor 
Of suddenness which he had overlooked was introduced and appreciated for the first time in 


my books on wit. 
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antness, which was unavoidable anyhow, but went to meet it. 
The preparation furthermore consisted in an alteration of the 
events as to their sequence. The little girl by turning the tap al- 
tered not so much the event itself but the rhythm of the event. 
She created a transition which otherwise would not have been 
there. She cannot perhaps protect herself against being surprised, 
but she can against being overwhelmed. By letting happen in an 
attenuated form what she dreads she has reduced or even elim- 
inated the tension of anxiety. 

But how then explain the prolonging of the tension, which 
we observe in the suspense and which is so contrary to the above- 
described behavior? The two ways of reacting are typical for 
different phases of development of the masochist attitude. The 
postponement, the suspense, the avoidance of decision, is the older 
way of reaction which will be maintained for a long time. The 
precipitation of the dreaded event is striven for when the person 
has become more impatient and is no longer able to withstand 
the instinctual urge. The older form of behavior reduces to a 
typical childhood situation in which the influence of educational 
forces had to battle against the compelling force of natural needs. 

We assume that the little girl in the bathtub had under other 
circumstances often experienced such situations when she was 
some years younger. At that time perhaps, alone in the nursery, 


she had suddenly felt an urgent need to relieve her bowels. The 
first impulse naturally was to give in to t 


told her that such giving in to the urge w 
or nurse angry. The idea that her mother 
to inhibit the natural impulse to let go 
result of this vivid prohibition then exp 
against the impulse physiologically 
sphincter muscle. The child now was between two forces: she 
wanted, indeed, she had to give in to the need, but she was afraid 
at the same time. She had anticipated her mother’s anger, the loss 


of love. She will ultimately give in to the impulse to defecate and 
soil herself but with the anxiety previously expressed in the post- 


ponement. The interval between influx of tension and surrender 
will stand under the sign of suspense and show all its characteris- 


he urge. But memory 
ould make her mother 
would be angry was apt 
or to let it happen. The 
ressed itself in resistance 
in a contraction of the 
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tics: the postponement of a discharge and the pleasurable-anxious 
feature. Will she succeed in mastering the imperious impulse? 
The surrender to the instinctual urge, the discharge under appre- 
hensive anticipation of the threatening consequences, is the basic 
situation out of which the suspense-feeling later fully develops. 
Thus the apprehensive idea of the scolding mother can produce 
a prolonged delay. The delay will be extended, the check will re- 
ceive a different psychic tone. The final result of this vacillation 
between anxiety and pleasure is a mixture of both. 

The two modes of conduct, the suspense and the precipita- 
tion of the dreaded event, are two different reactions to a similar, 
not to the same, situation. The situation later has been altered by 
the increasing impatience on the part of the pleasure urge. A 
survey will make things clearer: a tension which was roused by 
instinctual need is deflected from its natural course by the inter- 
ference of a fearful idea. A stoppage results from the conflict of 
the two tendencies. The tension acquires a tinge of anxiety which 
is associated with its concomitant pleasurable tone. There are two 
ways of attenuating or eliminating this anxiety. The first is the 
Postponement of the end-pleasure which is feared on account of 
its consequences; in other words an effort to prevent the tension 
rising beyond a certain degree, to maintain it on a certain level. 
That would be equivalent to an escape from the feared event: 
Punishment, reproof, or whatever it may be. i 

The word “escape,” of course, can only be used here with 


reservation since the conduct were better described as a vacilla- 


tion between escape and approach. Moreover it is evident that the 


delay determined by anxiety is taken advantage of by the pleasure 
tendency. The masochist transforms the compulsion into a pleas- 
ure as if “to make the best of it.” The other way of dealing with 
anxiety is to anticipate the dreaded event by bringing it about. 
I designate this procedure—to distinguish it from the other—as 
the flight forward. Also this reaction is not designed solely to keep 
Its task is also to assist the impatient desire to attain 
in or discomfort. The series of 
ns which become visible here 


away anxiety. 
victory—even at the cost of pa 
interesting psychological question: 
must be put aside for later discussion. 
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For the moment we return to our original question. Starting 
from the discussion of the suspense factor we arrived at the in- 
vestigation of several conditions of pleasure and discomfort. We 
discovered that the masochist, vacillating between his anxiety and 
his striving for pleasure, attempts to keep the tension “in sus- 
pense.” This attempt has been preceded by several others to gain 
pleasure in spite of anxiety. However, this aim receded further 
and further under the influence of unconscious anxiety. The 
psychic situation is comparable to that of the mythical Tantalus 
who, formerly a companion of the gods, was banished to the 
underworld for punishment. There he had to stand in water up 
to his chin, the most beautiful fruits within his reach. Yet he had 
to suffer eternal thirst and hunger, because fruits and water re- 
céded the moment he reached out for them. This impressive pic- 


ture becomes still more comparable to the suspense situation in ` 


another version of the myth: a rock constantly threatens to fall 
on the unfortunate king and crush him. 

The course of this investigation hitherto has convinced us 
that the masochist has an unusual intolerance against the tension 
of anxiety. The result is the same whether we take the suspense 
or the production of the feared event as decisive for our conclu- 
sions. Whether he avoids allowing the tension of anxiety to in- 
crease by holding the excitement in suspense or whether he 
himself brings about what he is afraid of, he cannot stand the 
increase of anxiety. In contrast to current opinion it is our im- 
pression that the masochist—compared with the great majority 
of his fellow men—is uncommonly impatient. He is a poor waiter 
and his patience is a psychic reaction-formation. 


SS 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Impatience of the Patience 


THE natural tendency of every human being to strive for pleas- 
ure and to avoid discomfort seems to be set aside in the phenom- 
enon of masochism. Does it form the exception which confirms 
the rule formulated by Freud as the pleasure principle? For the 
masochist on the contrary seems to avoid pleasure and to seek 
pain, or better, to gain pleasure from pain. Our previous medita- 
tions, however, arouse doubt as to the correctness of this formu- 
lation and as to whether the masochist is not simply seeking, in 
a peculiar way, to diminish pain and to attain pleasure like all the 
rest of us. It is always possible to approach a goal by a detour. 

Perhaps it would further our progress if we did not start 
from the dominance of the pleasure urge but from its counter- 
part. Education has the important task of enabling us to post- 
pone the pleasure which results from instinctual satisfaction until 
such time as it can be enjoyed in safety. The child must be taught 
to wait, to put off the satisfaction of his wants. The postpone- 
ment of instinctual needs is a requirement of culture. This not 
only enhances the child’s safety but is necessary for his adjust- 
ment to the outer world and to the conditions of social life. 
Ultimately it might be necessary in certain cases to exchange the 
instinctual gratification for another sort of gain. 

We are trained and we train ourselves to forego easily at- 
tained instinctual satisfactions in favor of other interests. We all 
learn to avoid the path of least resistance and to travel that of 
greatest advantage. Freud has called the claim of culture the real- 
ity principle. It does not mean the abolition of the elementary 
striving for pleasure, but its restriction through the necessities of 
life and the adjustment to the environment. It does not invalidate 
the pleasure principle, but it restricts its totalitarian claims. All 


of us learn to a greater or lesser degree to postpone the satisfac- 
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tion of our wants. But this means that we learn to bear the un- 
pleasant tension associated with such delay. 

But if tolerating a tension is one of the conditions interposed 
by the reality principle, then what about the suspense factor? Is 
not the tension borne willingly, even gladly in masochism? It is 
extended, prolonged; even more than that—it becomes pleasure. 
At first sight it does seem as if the masochist were especially fitted 
to bear unpleasant tension, as if he were especially patient toward 
it. But that he searches it out instead of just accepting it, that he 
goes to meet it and makes it the object of his enjoyment, indicates 
how impatient he is in reality. He seems to acknowledge the de- 
mands of reality. 

Does he really accept them? No, he exaggerates them. The 
result of this exaggeration is on the one hand a great deal of un- 
necessary anxiety and discomfort which is not provided for in 
the reality tension. On the other hand he gains from this pro- 
longation a bit of pleasure that side-steps the dominance of the 
reality principle. Actually the masochistic suspense means an 
effort—an effort that failed, by the way—to follow the demand 
of reality. At the same time it is a sabotage of this claim through 
exaggeration. The masochist exaggerates the delay and transforms 
it into pleasure. Moreover he does not put up with the necessary 
tension but distributes it, putting it in here, doing away with it 
there, just as he likes. He submits to the demand but with such a 
defiant obedience that he turns its meaning into the opposite. 
The comparison of his conduct with that of certain railroad men 
who went on strike in old Austria is obvious. When these workers 
were discontented with their wages or their 
did not stop their work. On the contrary the 
increased conscientiousness and accuracy, 
consideration of the board’s most trifling 
ing these regulations to the letter and all 
instruction in every detail—with no regar 
sequences—they paralyzed traffic. Trains 
leave. Such sabotage through exaggerat 
Passive resistance. With referen 
masochist is in a state of Passive 


working hours they 
y carried it out with 
with the most careful 
regulations. By observ- 
following every given 
d to the practical con- 
could neither arrive nor 
ed obedience was called 


ce to the claims of reality the 
resistance, 
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It seems, we said, as if the masochist would reject pleasant 
tensions and enjoy the unpleasant ones. We know that this is a 
pretense and we know how it originated: through not considering 
the phantasied anticipation of what is coming. Here we meet 
again with a topic dealt with previously, with the significance of 
the predominance of phantasy for masochism. The myth of 
Tantalus has rendered us good service in elucidating the suspense 
situation. The relation of phantasy to the compliance with the 
reality principle in masochism can well be illustrated by another 
mythical figure of less importance. German folklore tells many 
tales of the peculiar behavior of the foolish yet clever lad Till 
Eulenspiegel. This rogue used to feel dejected on his wanderings 
whenever he walked downhill striding easily, but he seemed very 
cheerful when he had to climb uphill laboriously. His explanation 
of his behavior was that in going downhill he could not help 
thinking of the effort and toil involved in climbing the next hill. 
While engaged in the toil of climbing he anticipated and enjoyed 
proach ot his downhill stroll. One feels 


in his imagination the ap ne 
behavior a paradox reminiscent 


tempted to see in such strange ; 
of masochism, an expression of worldly wisdom. It sounds like a 


reminder to keep one’s chin up in hardships and worries and not 
to become presumptuous in times of ease and comfort. 

Does not the merry-gloomy fellow look like a relative and 
neighbor of the masochist? He stands pleasure badly, he is de- 
Pressed when things g0 well with him, cheerful when he has to 
meet difficulties. In a way he has reversed the natural order of 
feelings as they would be appropriate to the occasion, he feels at 
ease when others are displeased and becomes doleful where others 
enjoy life. These moods are not determined by his present situa- 
tion, but by anticipation of the future. The phantasied anticipa- 
tion destroys the enjoyment when an unpleasurable event is ahead 
and makes toil seem pleasant when pleasure is the ultimate ex- 
pectation. The second process especially makes for the resem- 
blance between the mythical rogue and the masochist. Were he 
to get out of his grave in Moellen he could furnish excellent 
information on the psychology of masochism. The comedian 
could jnstruct not only a preacher, but also a psychoanalyst who 
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has not recognized the significance of anticipation in phantasy 
for the masochistic experience. 

We made the notion of impending disaster responsible for 
the character of anxiety in the suspense factor. The approach to 
orgasm is dreaded and avoided. The masochist cannot stand the 
increase of anxiety connected with this approach. He therefore 
has to stay in suspense. Yet when the pleasure tendency predom- 
inates, gets impatient, pushes forward, 
the masochist is unable to wait for th 
rushes to meet it and precipitates it. 
with regard to the tension of anxiety, 
tension of pleasure. His imagination, 
able than other people’s, anticipates 
enjoyment and satisfaction. Not onl 
but the urge for pleasure as well. 
and ruthless it overthrows the anxi 
respected so carefully theretofore. 


The question arises whether this special impatience, this in- 
tolerance against increase of tension, can be traced back to earlier 
experience in childhood. Has the masochist once upon a time in 
childhood experienced some scene in which he felt pain, disgrace, 
and humiliation and which would justify the extent of the anxi- 
ety? Analytical experience does not exclude this assumption, but 
it does not confirm it either, Naturally there are many instances 


to be found in the histories of masochists when the child had been 
reproved and humiliated. It is ju 


life histories of masochists tellin 
rough or frightening treatmen 
Rather we get the opposite imp 
especially affectionate and ki 
severe reproofs and chastiseme 
the extent of these repruofs 


then it can happen that 
e future danger, that he 
He is impatient not only 
but also with regard to the 
more vivid and more excit- 
not only danger, but also 
y does the anxiety increase, 
Having become discontented 
ety and crosses the border line 
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We can much rather assume in the majority of cases that 
education was too mild and indulgent and thus spoiled the child. 
If such children are occasionally scolded or chastised, the contrast 
to the usual treatment will be of greater psychic value. A similar 
reaction is promoted if the education is irregular and vacillating, 
if it is indulgent and granting freedom of impulses on the one 
hand and on the other hand severe and suddenly forbidding. The 
factor of suddenness has been stressed already. In some cases it is 
of a certain significance that threats in childhood take the place 
of punishment and humiliation. Such a prospective punishment 
or humiliation sometimes occupies the child’s mind for a long 
while, being anticipated in phantasy and depicted with likely 
details. 

The importance of threats for the genesis of masochistic 
phantasies and of the sexual sensations accompanying them has 
not been acknowledged till now. Phantasies of this kind origi- 
nated directly from such threats in the case of a little girl. Mother 
threatened her, whenever she was naughty or disobedient, that 
father would flog her after his return home in the evening. The 
girl had to spend many hours of anxious suspense waiting for the 
punishment, which she imagined. To her surprise she felt sexually 
excited in anticipating the ordeal. The case is similar to that of a 
child, a boy, who was threatened by his mother he would be put 
under the strict discipline of military school. Sexual sensations 
started as the boy imagined the details of the exercises and pun- 
ishments awaiting him in military college. It is clear that the 
content of the threat becomes later on the condition of sexual 


excitation. 
It is striking that many masochists recall no exceptional 


Punishments inflicted on themselves, but on brothers or sisters 
or playmates which then become the core of their phantasies. 


Still stranger is another aspect which was derived from many 


analytical cases. It is concerned with just those exceptional recol- 
lections of a punishment or humiliation which have been retained 
and still arouse vivid feelings. I have well-founded reasons for 
surmising that in these exceptional cases the punishment was 
already unconsciously wanted and striven for, and intentionally 
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provoked by naughtiness. In other words, the punishment was 
not the cause of the masochistic instinctual development but its 
effect, invited by the child. It did not make the child masochistic 
but was already a product of one of the child’s instinctual aims. 
The reverse of this assumption is based on a mistaken psychologi- 
cal perspective and the fact that we relate the different phases of 
the child’s psychic development to belated periods of growth, 

If, then, it is not correct that the masochistic inclination 
originates from too hard training, could there be a tendency dis- 
cernible in the child’s disposition that makes him less able than 
others to stand tensions? Some analysts (Sadger, W, Reich) pre- 
suppose an intensified muscle- and mucous-membrane eroticism 
as such a constitutional factor. This assumption does not seem 
to me more necessary than any other and it could not be soundly 
established in any case. Naturally it has occurred to every ob- 


server that certain zones of the body have become preferred 
regions for masochistic sensations. However, that is not equiv- 
alent to a constitutional hypersensitiveness. The nurse or the 
mother has given special attention to these regions. The tensions 
of the anal muscles are the first which the child must learn to 
bear. This should have been the first success of education. Instead 
it became its first defeat. 

No unequivocal solution can be found as to the problem of 
constitutional “Anlage” of masochistic inclinations. It may be 


that a decisive anal-sadistic tendency constitutes the most prob- 


able promoting factor, The masochist would then be 
logical resultant of 


disposition. 

The first tensions the ch 
with his needs, with the alt 
the training for cleanliness 
bear discomfort temporarily 
defecation, the changes of body- 
often spoiled the child by satisfyi 
quickly or too willingly—and certai 
sionally into the Opposite mistak 
denials, 


the psycho- 
the later vicissitudes of this instinctive 
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We are able to trace the path which leads from the first ele- 
mentary tensions to those of later periods and to greater psychic 
tasks. The control of the muscles was required by early childhood 
education. 

The child’s anxiety at this time was concerned with the loss 
of love, with punishment and humiliation if he indulged in his 
inclinations. This anxiety later is replaced by the one relating to 
the consequences of masturbation or even of sexual excitement. 
Instead of the parents the conscience is feared, the superego. In- 
stead of outward requests there appear moral or aesthetic claims 
on the part of the ego. The aggression roused by the frustration 
of instinctual needs has no adequate means of expression both on 
account of weakness of the ego and also on account of the edu- 
cation toward kindness. It therefore has to be repressed. Yet this 
aggression fettered in its expression deepens the guilty feelings of 
the individual, that is, his social anxiety. 

This social anxiety is going to replace the earlier fear of the 
big people around him, of the parents’ anger and the loss of their 
love. The danger which once threatened from the outside world 
has now been introverted. The analysis of masochists makes it 
plain that this anxiety originally pertained to the scolding or 
Punishment by persons in the child’s closest environment. It is 
Probable that perverse masochism has retained many more inti- 
Mate personal relations to the object, while in social masochism 
these object relations have been loosened extensively. np 

The attitude of masochism toward the two principles of 
reality and pleasure was our starting point. In coming back to 
them we now observe that the two principles follow a different 
rhythm. In hunger and satiation, in taking nourishment and giv- 
ing it, in sleeping and waking, the little creature obeys the 
rhythm, natural to all creatures, which I will designate as in- 
This behavior has to undergo changes when the 
Jf against dangers which threaten his 
Jf to the demands of social life. He 
finite times and he must learn to 


stinctual rhythm. 
child learns to protect himse 
existence and to adapt himse 


now has to sleep and eat at de Ie 3 
restrict the gratification of his instinctual needs according to 


time and place. Formerly he obeyed only the rhythm dictated by 
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his impulses. But now he is supposed to pay heed to the one forced 
on him from the outside and to change the original one. 

It becomes every child’s task to adapt all his doings and not- 
doings to this new rhythm of culture. The child has to live not 
only according to the laws which are inherent but also to those 
which beset him from without. The adjustment to the new 
rhythm is carried through with the aid of education and under 
the pressure of social necessity. The outer influence which alters 
the former instinctual rhythm, slowing it down or attenuating 
it, is later to become an inner Possession. The child has to appro- 
priate it until he feels it to be his own impulse in order to be pre- 
pared for an independent life in the group. This retardation of 
the rhythm bringing about intervals and delays enables one to 
stand tensions both from within and from without. 

It seems that the masochists succeeded only too well in sub- 
stituting the cultural rhythm for the instinctual rhythm. The 


Willfully and obs 
rhythm to that which 


CHAPTER IX 
The Flight Forward 


FREUD has claimed as a condition for every theory undertaking 
to explain the phenomena of masochism that it must give satis- 
factory information on the relation of this instinctual tendency 
to its counterpart, sadism. The behavior of analytical psycholo- 
gists toward this demand is remarkable. One group does not take 
any notice at all of this postulate. Its members single out from 
the psychological context one factor, such as narcissism, mucous- 
membrane eroticism or the need for love, and scarcely touch on 
the relationship, sadism-masochism. The other group bases its 
theories on this relationship. Its advocates start with it, but they 
80 no further. They keep the point sharply in focus, but cannot 
turn their eyes away. 


Naturally the only correct procedure is to base the investi- 


gation on the phenomena of masochism itself and on nothing else, 


and to scrutinize them without any preconceived notions. The 
explanation of that invariable relation to sadism cannot be made 
the aim of investigation of the masochistic tendency. But it must 
be the result. This prospect never can be the starting point. But 
it must be the conclusion. Wherever this is not the case, we are 
entitled to reject the theory as unsatisfactory. 

In our discussion so far we have met with the interplay of 
Sadism at one point only, at the moment when the provocative 
factor turned up. At this point we recognized that we had over- 
Stepped the boundaries of pure masochism, had unexpectedly 
Come upon a foreign field, and we therefore immediately returned 
to our own problems. 

While dealing with this factor, however, we hit upon the 
Very important moment of anxiety. We were in no way prepared 


for this, Analytical literature attaches no importance to the con- 
115 
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nection between masochism and anxiety.’ Even Freud did not 
ascribe to anxiety any special significance for masochism. 

I am amazed that this factor of anxiety in masochism has 
hitherto escaped notice. I can only explain this oversight by the 
fact that it lies in the background, in the shadows. Anxiety plays 
no role in the picture of masochism as it presents itself at first 
glance. The expectation of pain and humiliation not only does 
not produce any anxiety, but on the contrary it awakens pleasure. 
The absence of anxiety might explain the fact that it has not 
been considered in the analytical theory of masochism, yet it does 
not explain the lack of inquisitiveness about it. This very absence 
should suggest the question to the psychologist: What about the 
anxiety one ought to expect in these phenomena? Is it invisible? 
That can mean that it is not there. It can just as well mean that 
it is hidden, 

It actually is hidden, but it betrays itself in small trivial 
signs, as for instance in the suspense. And there is a time when it 
steps forth from its hiding place to express itself freely. I cannot 
understand how it is that it had not been seized upon and atten- 
tion focused on it at this point by psychoanalysts. 

I allude to the time, when masochism retreats and yields to 
the normal attitude, as the phase of recovery, if one should wish 
to call it so. At this point the perversion or masochistic phantasies. 
are replaced by anxiety. Such signs of anxiety 
as proofs that the masochistic inclination is s 
power and the phantasies are losing their pl 
anxiety hardly ever appears in the perversion 
and now is set free and develops in full, w 
conclusion? Only this: that the phantasies h 
ety. As soon as the perversion loses its influe 
den anxiety becomes visible. 

We meet with the same mechan 
chopathology of neuroses. They too fr 
of suffering and pain in order to ay 


may be interpreted 
lowly forfeiting its 
easure value. But if 
or in the phantasies 
hat is the inevitable 
ad tied up the anxi- 
nee, the hitherto hid- 


ism frequently in the psy- 
equently involve endurance 
oid an outbreak of anxiety. 


1 The above assertion was justified up to the publication of 
ism, 1938). This author acknowledges the role of anxiety from 
he was mistaken in deriving masochism from anxiety exclusively, 


S. Nacht’s book (Le Masoch- 
a different point of view, but 
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I would remind the reader of the extremely precise and most 
exacting observance of compulsory neurotic defensive measures, 
of the many acts of penitence and the extensive ceremonials 
necessitating such a waste of psychic energy. In difficult cases of 
compulsion neurosis these morbid prohibitions and orders are 
observed with an amount of severity leading to exhaustion. The 
patients submit to a tremendous burden of suffering and priva- 
tions. Any negligence in this severe service is marked by the ap- 
Pearance of anxiety exactly as is every weakening of the mas- 
ochistic tendency. The isolated affect of anxiety here is of a 
different kind; often it is a symptom of defense, directed against 
sadistic temptations, sometimes it manifests itself as compulsory 
apprehensions. In one case of perversion the anxiety, now emerg- 
ing free, appeared as a peculiar terror of hidden psychic poten- 
tialities in the ego. The patient—one of those spoken about—had 
renounced his masochistic perversion under the impression of 
Certain experiences. Some strong impulse seemed to drive him 
into doing something against which strong forces of the ego re- 
sisted. Only when the idea of a lustful murderer occurred to him, 
when he compared himself with Jack the Ripper, did he begin 
to realize what it was all about. Phantasies of violence and mur- 
der—which excited him sexually—had taken the place of the 
former masochistic love scenes in which women used to beat him. 

Also in cases we see so frequently in analysis, in which the 
Perverse tendency is alloyed with neurotic symptoms, the anxiety 
is intensified as soon as masochism decreases. If this impulse has 
Manifested itself, let us say, in provoking accidents, in self- 
injuring and self-punishing actions, then it is replaced by social 
anxiety, that is, by guilty feelings. If analysis succeeds in attenu- 
ating the self-deprecatory tendencies, the patient feels the pres- 
sure of conscious guilty feelings which were lacking previously. 
Tt never happens in such cases that unconscious self-punishment 
and unconscious guilty feelings exist simultaneously in the same 
degree. We consider it a decisive therapeutic progress in analysis 
when grievous self-punishment has been replaced by social anxi- 
ety. It is much easier to get the better of this symptom than of 
the intentions directed at self-punishment, which are as hard to 
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attack as were those suddenly appearing and disappearing groups 
of Cossacks who harried Napoleon’s army in its retreat from 
Russia. 

Certainly, anxiety is present in masochism but it has hidden 
behind discomfort and humiliation and so is covered up. The 
psychologist has to rediscover it just as the puzzle fan has to find 
houses, trees, and animals hidden in the lines of a picture puzzle. 
We first discovered the secret existence of anxiety in the suspense 
experience. When we investigated the peculiarities of masochistic 
pleasure, its presence betrayed itself as unmistakably as would a 
certain element in a chemist’s test tube. This anxiety is related to 
the maximum increase of pleasure because this is connected with 
the expectation of trouble (punishment, reproof, humiliation). 
The suspense is introduced to avoid or at least to postpone that 
dreaded event. The only paradoxical feature in this context is 
that there is at the same time a temptation to approach this 
dreaded event, and a rejection of this temptation out of anxiety. 
Thus it represents simultaneously an approach and an escape. 
That sounds more confusing than it is. In reality it is a vacillation 
between the attempt to approach the pleasurable and the rejec- 
tion of this temptation out of fear. A vacillation between the urge 
to approach and the urge to run away. The masochist cannot 
renounce his aim because his urge for pleasure is too intensive. 
But neither is he able to attain it since his anxiety is too great. 
That is the situation in suspense, 

The residue of anxiety in this situation, its decrease if the 
masochistic perversion is acted out, and its increase simultane- 
ously with the diminution of perverse activity, 
one explanation: masochism ties up 
carefully and yet peremptorily: maso 
to bind anxiety. Yet if this is the result of perverse tendencies the 


assumption becomes imperative that mastery of anxiety is one of 
the purposes of masochism. 


permit of only 
anxiety. To express it more 
chism represents an attempt 


The suspense is an attempt to parry anxiety by avoiding a 
too close approach to what is feared. It is the expression of a flight 
and then again of an approach—a peculiar in-between thing, but 


for all that more of a sort of escape. When the urge for pleasure 
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becomes more pressing and is followed by an increase of anxiety, 
then another outlet is found which I have designated as the flight 
forward. 

The tendency to experience pleasure has become so intensive 
that it breaks through in spite of the danger. In such a situation 
we would expect a person to pursue his pleasure with no regard 
for the risk. What we observe with the masochist is something 
quite different. He conjures up what he fears, staging scenes of 
pain, of scolding and humiliation. What had been previously 
dreaded is now sought for and met. The ego was unable to stand 
the increasing anxiety any longer. It has to go forward and meet 
the dreaded event. However, the increase of the pleasure tend- 
ency remains decisive. The ego not only is willing to pay the high 
price of discomfort and humiliation, but even claims them, longs 
for pain and humiliation, makes them the center of its desires, in 
order to attain the pleasure more quickly. 

Formerly, during the suspense period, the approach to the 
instinctual aim was avoided because the anxiety increased simul- 
taneously. Now the otherwise avoided event is sought for in 
Order to attain the instinctual aim and to have pleasure increase 
Sooner, The tension of anxiety formerly withheld the pleasure. 
Now this same tension attracts the pleasure and gradually be- 
The suspense and the meeting of the 


Comes its prerequisite. $ ; 
dreaded event are not a matter of two contradictory psychic 
he same situation 


Situations, but we are confronted here with tl 
©n two different levels of development. In the suspense, the urge 


for pleasure and the fight against anxiety are counterbalanced. 
the urge for pleasure has become 


Tn the masochistic perversion, 
e feared into the pleasurable. 


80 powerful that it transforms th 9 
he situation has, so to speak, turned on its axis. 

The increasing anxiety, which formerly inhibited any greater 
Pleasure, has now become a precondition for pleasure and brings 
it closer, In one case the sight of a skeleton aroused sexual excite- 
Ment. The patient had as a little girl struggled against her sexual 
€Xcitement by evoking phantasies of Death, whom she pictured 
as a skeleton, At this time she had been kept from masturbation 
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by the threatening skeleton phantasy. Now this very same idea 
excited her sexually. 

There is no doubt that the closer approach to the pleasure 
goal accelerates the increase of anxiety. Yet it is not the increased 
anxiety, but the intensified pleasure tendency which determines 
the flight forward. There is a tale of a Serbian peasant girl who 
was told that her future husband would be sure to beat her, as is 
the custom in that country when the husband comes home late 
at night drunk with raki. The girl said, “I wish hed already 
beaten me!”—Was the girl impatient to be beaten? Certainly 
not. She was impatient to be married. Impatient enough to be 
longing for the blows which went with being married. 

If it is the increasing impatience of the urge for pleasure 
that prescribes the direction of the movement, then it is the hid- 
den anxiety which confers on it the character of a flight forward. 
Without anxiety there would be no masochism, but merely a 
striving for the pleasure aim which would become more ruthless 
and impatient because of external obstacles, 

The flight forward is itself an indication of impatience. The 
punishment lying as a threat behind the pleasure is met inten- 
tionally out of inability to bear the tension of anxiety any longer. 
The cart, so to say, is put before the horse. The driving factor, 
however, remains the impatience of the urge for pleasure. To be 
sure, the cart has been put before the horse, but the horse pushes 
the cart ahead. The impatience is an indication how hard it was 
originally for the masochist to stand such 


if it was a matter of a few minutes, In his annoyance he behaves 
like Louis XIV who once gave orders toac 


ourtier to accompany 
him to a festivity. His majesty was ready to start and the ap- 
pointed moment had just come when the courtier appeared. The 


king said with icy arrogance, “Pai failli attendre!” The masochist 
too feels it an insult if he almost might have been compelled to 
wait. 

In studying the relevant literature one is kept wondering at 
the mistaken conception of masochism as an unchangeable psy- 
chological unity. Actually everything depends on the phase of 
development the individual masochist has reached. The foregoing 


procrastination, even 
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description enables us to survey the masochistic experience from 
the genesis of the suspense to the sensation of the developed mas- 
ochistic perversion. The experience in the first place is determined 
by the relations of the ego to pleasure and anxiety, and by its re- 
actions to their influences. Any attempt at any explanation which 
does not enable us to elucidate these relations must be considered 
a failure. 

The initial situation may be supposed to look somewhat like 
this: in an individual gifted with phantasy an impulse for in- 
Stinctual gratification is aroused. This urge has to sustain a delay, 
an arrét, through the interference of anxiety, since the idea of 
enjoyment becomes associated with a notion of trouble (loss of 
the parents’ love, punishment). The ego makes an attempt to 
Master the anxiety. A vacillation arises as to whether the instinc- 
tual aim is attainable despite the increasing anxiety or whether 
it should be renounced. It is clung to in spite of the anxiety. The 
Suspense-feeling now is a pleasurable tension with a tinge of 
anxiety, The increase of anxiety at the approach of the instinc- 
tual gratification is comprehensible as the threat of trouble be- 
Comes imminent. The suspense begins as an expression of the 
endeavor to separate the idea of pleasure from the accompanying 


and disturbing idea of anxiety. It emerges as an expression of the 


tendency to assimilate the anxiety, to utilize it for the prolonga- 


tion fe) è 
r the deepening of pleasure. , , 
The suspense indicates primarily that the ego wished to avoid 


the anxiety and to gain pleasure by a detour. At a later stage it 
“comes evidence of the inextricable combination of the pleasure 


urge with the idea of anxiety which have been welded together. 
development that the ego also experi- 


In the primal masochistic situation 
disturbance of the pleasure urge. 
either the one or the other. The 


Attempt at a solution goes in the direction of mastering the anxi- 
Sty by anticipating it. At first it could mean: now the one and 
then the other. The final result is the reception of anxiety among 
the preconditions of pleasure: the one and the other have become 


o 
ne and the same. 


tisi f 
1S in consequence of this 


t i f 
he anxiety constitutes a severe 
t iS presented as an alternative: 
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The flight forward does not indicate the antithesis of this 
development but its continuation in reality, in developed mas- 
ochism. It repeats the process of the suspense on another turn of 
the spiral. It, too, begins with an attempt to isolate anxiety, to 
meet the dreaded event halfway in order to attain pleasure freely. 
As this proves a failure the dreaded event itself becomes a pre- 
condition of pleasure, and ultimately becomes pleasurable itself. 
The transition from suspense to flight forward first of all is a 
result of the increasingly urgent pleasure drive and the corre- 
spondingly increased anxiety tension. For this result the inner 
experience expressed in the words “Suspense is worse than real- 
ity” is codetermining. This, however, means not only the risk of 
a decisive step toward anxiety, but just as well the transition 
from phantasy to reality, to the perverse scene. What then ap- 
Pears to us as a deviation of instincts is only a detour, though a 
very expensive one, to attain the normal instinctual goal. 

The calamity, once sensed as a threat, now increases the 
pleasure. The threat of anxiety has been transformed into a 
promise. When pain and discomfort have reached their climax, 
pleasure and satisfaction are bound to be near. The original feel- 
ing was: where pleasure is increased to such a point, punishment 
is bound to be near. It was a threat, a terrifying prospect. The 
flight forward signifies the reversal of this prospect: where the 
punishment is so severe, the pain so sharp, the pleasure must be 
near. Ultimately the conscious boundaries become indistinct: the 
discomfort, the pain, and the humiliation themselves become 
pleasure. 

The flight forward as a defense mechanism is not restricted 
to masochism. It is independent of masochism and can be ob- 
served in situations which have no relation to this perversion and 
in which there is only an overwhelming drive, to get rid of an 
unbearable anxiety tension. It does not need to be only anxiety 
that is overcome in that way, but just as well the expectation of 
severe suffering or inescapable blows of destiny. This way will 
often be chosen when an end with terror is preferred to a terror 
without end. 

If the flight forward serves the purpose of gaining an in- 
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stinctual satisfaction we can conclude that its nature is masochis- 
tic. Naturally there are cases in which it is not easy to decide 
whether the issue is determined more by anxiety than by the 
pleasure urge. Yet the basic distinction remains valid. I have ob- 
served a little girl clumsily overthrowing a glass of water on the 
table and thus wetting the tablecloth. The mother was expected 
to enter the room any moment. It was obvious that the little 
girl’s fear of reproof and punishment was increasing. And before 
the mother entered the child went and stood in a corner with her 
face to the wall. This certainly is a definite case of flight forward. 


But just as certainly it did not contain any element of masochism, 
g. The attempt to check 


that is to say, of pleasure in sufferin 
lement is restricted to a 


anxiety is obvious, but the pleasure e 
minimum. 

The flight forward does not primarily go in search of dis- 
Comfort or pain. It rather constitutes the removal of an obstacle 


which obstructs satisfaction. By anticipating the dreaded punish- 
oyment has been opened. The 


ment the way to instinctual enj ; 
nd humiliation. He longs for 


masochist is not keen on blows a i 
them only in order to prevent the thought of them from disturb- 


ing him while he strives for his aim. Secondarily only, by displace- 
ment of psychic accent, the discomfort which is the sign of 
aPproaching climax becomes pleasure. : 
Therefore the masochistic scene OF phantasy falls into two 
Parts which must be sharply discriminated psychologically and 
which only in the end-phase grow into a unity. First discomfort, 
humiliation, punishment: then pleasure and instinctual gratifica- 
tion. To put it theologically: first the atonement, then the sin. 
The discomfort is not desired as such, but it constitutes the price 
of pleasure. Finally pleasure edges into discomfort itself. The 
atonement itself is transformed into a S10- The flagellation which 
Originally served the purpose of self-castigation with early 
Christian monks and ascetics later became a means of sexual 
excitement. The increase of pain produced ecstasies. Ultimately 
the Church was forced to forbid too severe expiatory practices 


because they frequently led to sexual gratification. 
The psychic course as described can be traced from the 
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everyday masochistic scene to the most sublimated and most sub- 
lime phantasy. It covers every stage from the orgasm, resulting 
from being beaten by a woman, to the blissful feeling of the 
martyr, who breathes out his soul while being torn by lions. What 
in the one case furthers sexual gratifications, in the other brings 
closer the approach to heaven and to the infinite richness of God’s 
kingdom. The masochist welcomes the whipping he receives trom 
a prostitute as eagerly as does the martyr the final and liberating 
ill-treatment from his persecutors. The succession of pleasure 
and discomfort is welded into simultaneity. What once was 
inimical, overflows into each other, becomes identical. “She is 


condemned,” said Mephisto of the poor Gretchen. But a voice 
from above answered: “Is saved.’ 


> In masochism too the severest 
punishment becomes the switchin 


g point to bliss and to salvation. 


CHAPTER X 
Anticipando 


AT this point, however, the question we previously put aside 
becomes imperative: Of what is the masochist actually afraid? 
Let us recall the little girl in the bathtub. She does not permit 
the full force of the water to fall on her body, but a few drops 
only, a representative, a symbolic or token substitution. What is 
the adult masochist afraid of? The answer closest to hand natu- 
rally runs: he is afraid of what is indicated by his flight forward, 
of what he stages himself. 

This answer cannot be correct. A grown-up man surely is 
not afraid of a light blow on the buttocks, nor of being scolded 
severely by a woman. The little acts which masochists often per- 
bizarre features. For instance, a man has 
to crawl on all fours through the room while his woman partner 
rides on his back setting the pace and direction. Then again the 
Woman has the task of abusing the masochist and of ordering him 
to do his homework or else get a good hiding. Another man is 
laced with straps and whipped. Still another is put in a corner, 
scolded as naughty, and so forth. It is impossible that any of these 
Punishments can justify as intense an anxiety as we have inferred. 
It is also hard to deduce from the contents of these staged per- 
verse scenes with whom the anxiety is concerned. They represent, 


of course, restagings of preceding phantasies. 


ag ; f 
But if we go back to these phantasies themselves—for in- 


stance, the Moloch ideas or the cycle of the homicidal queen— 
then we are more than ever faced with an enigma. What can we 
say of the phantasy of a prisoner who lies bound and is sexually 
incited by beautiful virgins until he has an orgasm? What of that 
other phantasy, so exciting for a patient, of Laocoön who is held 
in the deathly grip of snakes, or of Marsyas who was so cruelly 


flayed by Apollo? Can we hope to discover the nature of the 
125 


form, frequently show 
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phantasies, different as they are individually, reduce to a com- 
mon denominator? There is actually a way of disentangling all 
these disfigurements and of penetrating to the nucleus of these 
conceptions. The analytic technique of interpretation offers a 
method as precise as anatomical dissection by carefully peeling 
off the wraps and thus reaching the innermost hidden parts. 
Generally it can be stated that the punishments and humili- 


indeed, prays for, are not 


would bring down upon him on the day of judgment 
the terror which threatened him any indulgence, 
one, was a mere trifle. 

Analysis has discovered that the calamity, for the indulgence 
of which the pervert submits to so much discomfort and humili- 
ation, is in many cases the mutilation of the 
in other words, Castration. 

The blow which the masochist receive: 
son is in most cases unconsciously interpre 
placement of this terrible punishment. 
time, the exciting phantasy was to b 
backside. The scene from which the 
be reproduced in analysis by putting together small pieces of 
recollections and filling up some important gaps. When the 
patient was a small boy, his mother threatened that some punish- 

ment for small misdeeds would overtake him unexpectedly. The 
words she used facetiously at the time were said by her repre- 
sentative in the phantasies later on and were felt as exciting: “PI 
catch you bending!” (The patient is an Englishman.) Behind this 
incident I could uncover another which contained t 
of the masochistic daydream. 


The incident took place some years before the other one. In 


masculine member— 


s from the active per- 
ted as a symbolic dis- 
In a case I observed a long 
e hit by a woman on the 
phantasy originated could 


— 


LE — 
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his memory it was not sexually exciting, but on the other hand 
it was impressive. The father of the patient, then an officer on 
active service in the World War, had been home on leave. He 
often played with the youngster and his brother. Sometimes they 
made believe that the father was King Arthur and the sons were 
shield-bearers in the circle of the king’s Round Table. On one 
occasion the boys were to be knighted. The youngest, later the 
patient, had to kneel before King Arthur, who sat on his throne 
in his anachronistic uniform. He made a speech, touched his son’s 
shoulder softly with his saber, and spoke solemnly, “This is the 
last blow you shall receive unrevenged.” Very soon after this 
scene the father returned to the front and was killed. This early 
scene of the knighting was displaced later by the incident of his 
mother threatening the boy and was transformed into a masochis- 
tic phantasy with her. 

Remembered in a wholly different context the original was 
later discerned in this scene. As it will be recalled, the ceremony 
of being knighted by a stroke is a medieval transformation of 
older rites, such as were celebrated in ancient times and among 
primitive tribes up to our time as initiation of youth into pu- 
berty. The central point of these ceremonies, though not castra- 
tion, is yet its attenuated substitute, circumcision or subincision. 
This ix a piece of archaic psychic life, projecting into present 
time from prehistoric times and inaccessible to human recollec- 
tion. : š 

While castration may be an important unconscious idea of 
punishment in masculine masochism, it is in no way the only one 
as was many times presupposed by analysts. Separately or in 
association with the castration idea there occur other and more 
grotesque ideas, such as that of being used as ia WORS, ve man, 
of being violated or impregnated. It is certainly noteworthy that 
the novices in the puberty rites of the natives of Australia are 
actually used for such passive-homosexual purposes by men after 
the circumcision. It is furthermore noteworthy that the circum- 
cision and the manifold tortures to which the youths are subjected 
and which can well be compared to masochistic practices result 
in the license to have free sexual intercourse, marking as it were 
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the entrance to manhood. It is certainly worth noticing that here, 
too, the punishment precedes the otherwise forbidden pleasure, 
that it represents a license to instinctual gratification exactly as 
in masochism. One is almost tempted to designate these young 
native Australians who voluntarily submit to the cruel puberty 
rites as masochists. After closer consideration, however, we had 


better compare them with the masochists in our cultural areas. 


What was approximate reality within the religious or social sys- 


tem of the tribe becomes the subject of individual phantasies or 
disfigured and playful representation. 

Behind the castration and in addition to it appear other 
vague terrors which are not restricted to the masculine member. 
That is not surprising. The castration anxiety is appropriate to 
an age which knows the dominance of the genital in sexual life, 
The castration plainly stands for a punishment for forbidden 
incestuous wishes—exactly like the circur 


mcision among primitive 
tribes. It is the anticipated punishment for the incestuous lust 


according to the old Talion law. Masochism, however, is older, 
can develop in an infantile phase which as yet does not know of 
such wishes. The often grotesque phantasies and scenes, in which 
being soiled with fecal matter has a sexually exciting effect, or in 
which being eaten is a pleasant idea, can only be derived from the 
conceptions of a much earlier infantile period. 

I have previously designated discomfort or pain as a sort of 
indulgence, an anticipated atonement, which ought to substitute 


for or do away with the more severe or terrible one. The mas- 
ochist, I stated, gives up 


obtain the whole. In this bars-pro- 


W. Reich also has a somewhat similar 
punishment. 

Yet deeper insight will not overr 
an economic conception according 
fices a part to save the whole. It is 


ate the importance of such 
to which the masochist sacri- 
definitely of secondary stand- 
as taken upon itself the strong 


Its affective value is exactly the same as, for instance, that in an 
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insignificant breach of compulsive prohibition for the compulsion 
neurotic. Though the economic mode of consideration is justified 
in such a case, its significance is by far inferior to the dynamic 
one. In reality it is not so much a matter of giving up a part for 
the whole, but of sacrificing the whole in a part. I therefore 
withdraw the comparison with the indulgence. It was not in- 
correct. It was just insufficient. It would be more appropriate to 
express the relation to the dreaded event in masochism by desig- 


nating pain or discomfort as a symbolic substitute for the actual 


punishment. 
Starting from his theory, according to which the masochist 
sacrifices a part to save the whole, S. Nacht arrives at an inter- 


esting consideration of the question of value. He designates this 


account—which seems to be rather a settling of accounts, as we 
a “calcul à dupe,” a fool’s 


shall see Jater—with an elegant turn, 
reckoning. He justifies this designation by the statement that the 
sufferings and sacrifices to which the masochist submits are real, 
while the danger which he flees—we, by the way, now can add: 
into which he flees—is nothing but a fiction of the unconscious. 


Certainly such valuation is logically justified in many cases. Its 


psychological value is poor. In most cases it is reasonable, but it 
is too rationalistic. Moreover the calculation—if as a calculation 
it has been conceived—cannot concern itself one-sidedly with the 
stakes risked. The gain too must be taken into account. — 

To paraphrase it: Does the suffering and sacrifice in mas- 
ochism counterbalance the pleasure? Nacht seems to assume that 
the game is not worth the candle. This judgment may be correct 
from the spectator’s point of view, but no doubt it is the player’s 
point of view that counts. The masochist seems to find the pleas- 
ure well worth the suffering. He shows a tenacity, an obstinacy, 
an adhesion, which is characteristic of no other perversion. The 
question of value cannot be answered solely from the standpoint 
of cool objectivity. The writing desk on which Napoleon planned 
his battles may for this reason represent a higher value for some, 
while to others it would still be simply a piece of Empire furni- 
ture. Certainly perverse pleasure too has its value for the con- 
noisseur. I am of the opinion that there are pleasure values in the 
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masochistic action and phantasy which have not yet been dis- 
covered. We might say that the game is not only for the stakes 
on the board but also for concealed ones. That is why I believe 
Nacht to be mistaken when he considers the masochistic balance 
of suffering and instinctual gratification to be a “calcul à dupe.” 
I believe that he himself did his own calculation without consid- 
ering the pleasure factor. I moreover question his conclusion that 


the axis, around which the phenomenon of masochism revolves, 
is founded only on anxiety. 


but are they, 
for all that, less real for the masochist? The anxiety is not of an 


adult but corresponds to the fixated infantile one. When Gulliver 
in the land of the Lilliputs jokingly made a threatening gesture 
with his hand, he caused a panic among the crowd surrounding 
him, although to his own countrymen the gesture would have 
appeared as a harmless swinging of his arm. It must repeatedly be 
emphasized that the masochist knows neither that he is afraid nor 


nything about the 
fact that by acting out his perversion he undertakes a flight for- 


f an analysis about 
the dangers he shuns is of such a trivial and absurd nature that it 
cannot be responsible for that deep-rooted anxiety. These state- 
ments, however, are representatives, substitutes, for what was 
dreaded primarily, and which, originating in childhood, is im- 


ng which actually can only 
ation. The point of observa- 
the psychological judgment. 


masochism considered as such 
often seem silly or futile. But if one makes the effort to view them 


as indications of a hidden sense they gain meaning and significance. 
Whoever sits in the first row of a theater and soberly observes the 
scenery can see only painted canvas and movable boards and recog- 
nizes the sham and artificial side of the illusion. The spectator in 
the gallery, however, receives the impression of the dark depth 
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of a forest he is looking into, or of a spacious hall leading to many 
rooms. From a view restricted to the foreground one must assume 
that masochism pays with great sacrifices and great discomfort 
for a tiny bit of evanescent pleasure. Whoever is able to look 
at things from a more distant point will find in it an attempt to 
master the old, oppressing infantile anxieties, and will know that 
“to be or not to be” is here the question. 

Any psychological explanation of masochism would have to 
answer two questions: What is feared? What is longed for? These 
questions inevitably force themselves on whoever recognizes the 
characteristic vacillation between anxiety and pleasure in the 
masochistic suspense. What danger is feared, what pleasure is 
sought? What is the punishment and what the reward justifying 
so much suffering, so many sacrifices? What constitutes the threat 
which is instrumental in the flight forward, and what is the 
promise, what is the price, beckoning to those who embrace dis- 
comfort and humiliation? Whoever offers a theory of masochism 
which leaves these two main questions unanswered has failed to 
satisfy our psychological curiosity. <y 

We have now heard enough of the nature of the anxiety in 
masochism. But what about the pleasure? We stated that the 
anxiety was unconscious, that it was concerned with a danger 
that overshadowed the infantile years with an uncanny and inex- 
pressible threat. The pleasure cannot be too far from conscious- 
ness: it is indeed freely admitted in perverse masochism. It is actu- 
ally the decisive motive for the perversion. Though it is harder 
to discover in social masochism it nevertheless must be extant. 
Some immense satisfaction is bound to justify such severe and 
lasting sacrifices and discomfort. ee k 

Actually, the pleasure 1n masochism is still more puzzling 
than the anxiety, not only with regard to its origin and to the 
not-yet-explained fact that it arises from discomfort, pain, and 
humiliation, but also with regard to its intensity as well. It is an 
psychologists who hitherto have dealt with 
hism that they did not wish to believe the 
histic pleasure is of varied nature and in- 
lyses of perverts that this pleas- 


argument against the 
the problem of masoc 
assertion that the masoc 
tensity. We frequently hear in ana 
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ure is deeper, more colorful, and more satisfactory than that of 
normal sexual intercourse. Such assertions were acknowledged but 
psychologists and doctors would reply that every perversion rates 
its own specific pleasure higher than the customary form of grati- 
fication. 

The case of masochism is somewhat different. There is some- 
thing added which intensifies the pleasure experience and confers 
a special nuance to it. I believe I have found in the analysis of 
perverse and masochistic characters that this unknown something 
is somehow connected with the fear which otherwise inhibits the 
development of pleasure. Did we not say that mastery of anxiety 
and pleasure flow into one channel? Have we not traced out how 
anxiety originally disturbed the development of pleasure, 
then was mastered through the flight forward and ultimately c 


pleasure originating from pain and shame is more profoundly 
sensed is bound to have some significance, The intensity of pleas- 


pain or discomfort which Precedes the gratific 
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rience otherwise. We divine that besides the instinctual gratifica- 
tion of sexuality, other, not purely sexual, factors here come into 
their own. 

The peculiar nature of the masochistic pleasure experience 
and its intimate relation to discomfort, pain, and humiliation are 
not to be understood, however, if the dominant significance of the 
anticipatory phantasy is not fully appreciated. I have pointed 
it out as the foremost and most important characteristic of mas- 
ochism and I have shown its relation to the suspense. We en- 
countered it again when we examined the role of anxiety and 
found out that the masochist is intolerant of an increase of anxi- 
ety. In his thoughts the approaching danger becomes so imminent 
that he can only master the anxiety by hurrying to meet it. Out 
of paramount anxiety he becomes daring, he can no longer wait 
for the punishment but must challenge it. The flight forward is 
only possible on the basis of such anticipatory phantasies. 

Masochism shows a Janus face, one half of which is distorted 
by anxiety, the other entranced with pleasure. It is certain that 
the curve of pleasure, too, is influenced by the power of anticipa- 
tory phantasy. Here I come back to a topic which I have lightly 
touched in a previously published book,* the psychological signifi- 
cance of which has not yet been fully appreciated: the topic of 
anticipation. This mechanism of anticipation determines the na- 
ture of the masochistic pleasure experience in its most developed 
forms. It is this same factor which maintains the tension of sus- 
pense. The mechanism of suspense does not permit the tension to 
rise above a certain level, but neither does it allow it to sink. 

If under the increasing pressure of the pleasure urge this bar- 
tier is broken through, the phantasied anticipation will increase 
the tension and drive it to the climax. While pain and discomfort 
still are felt the pleasure aim is anticipated in phantasy. Certainly 
the phantasied anticipation helps to bear the suffering and the 
humiliation. Does it merely help to bear them? No, the phantasy 
welcomes the discomfort and its increase, for the acme of the dis- 
comfort is the signal for the approaching pleasure. When the blow 
is felt most distinctly, when the disgrace is sensed most keenly, the 


1 Surprise and the Psychoanalyst. London, 1936- 
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climactic point of orgasm is reached. Thus, in growing stronger, 
pain becomes a signal, a token, of the coming climax of pleasure, 
a “promesse du bonheur.” 

This seems to be the place to point out a phenomenon which 
I should like to call “masochistic tests.” These are trials to which 
the person subjects himself, in order to prove to himself that he 
can endure a great deal of discomfort, pain or humiliation. We 
know now that the increase of discomfort in these self-imposed 
tests goes together with increased sexual excitement. The reader 
will think of the patient who tightened his belt and collar more 
and more while he pictured himself in a military college. With 
the discomfort, sexual excitement was increasing proportionately. 
The man with the Moloch phantasies subjected the victims of his 
imagination, with whom he identified, to numerous masochistic 
tests which showed their capability of standing increasing pains. 
He continued these tests until he reached the orgasm. 

The meaning of the test seems at first to be: Shall I be able 
to stand this trial and that one? On more precise observation an- 
other meaning becomes clear: If I endure this discomfort or that 
increased pain, may I then permit the sexual satisfaction? 

The anticipatory function of the phantasy surely has certain 
relations to the character of the instinctual life itself. For the 
impulse, there exists subjectively only one time: the future. That 


means that the subjective relation of the impulse to the past and 
the present is purely negative. 


The memory of an instinctual im- 
pulse brings it back to a certai 


n extent, reanimates it, and makes 
it actual again in the form of a need. There is no impulse which 
has its aim in the present for thus it would lose its nature as a 
drive. The instinctual aim lies in the future. The impulse has one 
positive relation to time only, a relation to the future, which 
promises gratification and thus temporary cessation. 

This reference to the future, common to all instinctual life, 
is intensified in masochism because it first met with dams and 
obstacles in its progress. The suspense constitutes one such dam, 


the preoccupation with phantasy another. As soon as the way to 


satisfaction is found in reality these dams are violently ruptured. 


The masochist, accustomed to Postpone satisfaction for a long 
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time, gains it even now only by anticipating it for one measure. 
Just when the pain is at its peak, pleasure, having become impa~ 
tient with waiting, occurs. Unconcerned with pain and humilia- 
tion, indeed even stimulated and incited by them, the sexual urge 
now hastens to its goal. 

From the standpoint of our psychological presuppositions it 
is easy to understand that the mechanism of anticipation develops 
its full effect in this situation. The flight forward grants the mas- 
ochist the most dreaded punishment and liberates him trom un- 
conscious anxiety. The pleasure tendency can unfold in the midst 
of discomfort, indeed it does so in spite of it and to spite it. While 
the pervert still feels the painful effect of the blows, his phantasy 
he goal he has so dearly purchased. In- 


has hastened forward to t 7 
more severe punishment, are not 


crease of pain or discomfort, : 
longed for as such but as forerunners of the prospective pleasure. 
Only superficial psychological observation can assume that the 
masochist desires pain as such, that it is the original instinctual aim. 
It is only the herald, announcing the approach of the master, 
pleasure. ie O 

The neglect of the mechanism of anticipation in phantasy 
ble for the fact that social masochism has 
hensible. How should one understand 


the working of secret psychic tendencies which strive to injure the 
ego as much as possible, to wrong it and lead it into disgrace and 
defeat? It has struck home that the attempt to explain a phenom- 
enon so hard to understand did not start from what is secretly 
feared, what is desired, what punishment is avoided, what pleasure 
striven for. I shall come back to this failure of understanding 
when I discuss the expressions of social masochism. At this point 
I only want to state that there, as in perverse masochism, the 
pation determines the psychic course. There, 


mechanism of antici ] i 
too, phantasy is ahead of reality by one or even several measures. 
3 


is particularly responsi 
remained almost incompre 


CHAPTER XI 
The Secret Meaning of the Display in Public 


IN looking for the specific meaning of masochistic anxiety and 
pleasure the suspense factor has become our guide. Since we want 
to continue our march from the point reached we have to seek for 
a new guide. 

The other characteristic, designated by us as the demonstra- 
tive feature, shows the direction. We remember its revelation that 
the masochist needs witnesses to his pain and degradation. The in- 
stinctual inclination cannot exist without it. The comparison with 
such inclinations as sadism or voyeurism shows that these perver- 
sions can be satisfied without witnesses. Why does the masochist 
differ in his behavior? Why does he insist on persons seeing his 
humiliation and knowing about his misery? Why should he not 
be content to have his pleasure and pain alone? Where this seems 
to me the case, he calls in an onlooker at least in his imagination; 
an onlooker who really looks at his suffering and, be it only the 
image in the mirror, to whom he shows his disgrace. 

This demonstrative feature is designed to indicate a special 
contribution to the pleasure experience. Something important 
must be betrayed in what is shown to the onlooker, in what is dis- 
played while it is conspicuously hidden. 

At the entrance of a previous section of this investigation we 
placed a legendary figure, Till Eulenspiegel, who, so to speak, wel- 
comes us at the door and prepares us for what is to follow. Similar 
figures of myth and folklore aided us in embodying essential fea- 
tures: Thersites seemed to us the personification of that provoca- 
tion which invites a chastisement. The situation of Tantalus of- 
fered itself for comparison with the suspense situation. Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s buffooneries oscillating between tomfoolery and wisdom 


promoted our understanding of the specific impatience of the 
patient sufferer. 
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Here another notable figure shall furnish an illustration: Job, 
the figure out of the postexile conception of the Old Testament. 
The relation of this man from Uz, perfect and upright, to the 
characteristic feature of masochism now to be dealt with may not 
be clear at first sight. If we recall, however, that chapter of the 
Bible, the picture of a lamenting and accusing, of a doubting and 
desperate sufferer rises before our eyes. We can see him sitting on 
an ash heap with shaven head, with torn clothes, covered with 
h a potsherd, and surrounded by his 
lains. This figure of the lamenting 
monstrative feature. He 


sores, scratching his psora wit 
three friends to whom he comp 


Job could certainly impersonate the de 
not only displays his life and his misery, but says in his despera- 


tion: “Therefore I will not refrain my mouth; I will speak in the 
anguish of my spirit; I will complain in the bitterness of my 
soul.” (Job 7, 11.) At the end it is not his friends who are his 
auditors; he complains to God and describes to Him his grief, 
asserts to Him his innocence. This resembles the characteristic 
attitude in moral masochism when the masochist accuses a destiny 
that persecutes him, an innocent victim. 

The demonstrative feature could be called the representative 
of the external side of masochism while the two other character- 
istics, preparatory phantasy and suspense, represent the inner side. 
Does it make any sense to display one’s suffering, shame, and 
punishment to the surrounding world? Like so many others in 
masochism this feature too is paradoxical. Most of us certainly 
prefer to hide shame or punishment. It must have a meaning or 
even a number of meanings, if the masochist directs the attention 
of his environment to his misery unconsciously, if he exposes the 
punishment or the degradation inflicted on him with such obtru- 
siveness. Does he want to show something? Or does he wish to hide 
something by doing s0? f , 

I shall repeat here a comparison, previously used: If a man 
sitting in a hall among many other people constantly stares at the 
left-hand corner of the room, one would assume that he sees some- 
thing very conspicuous there and wishes to draw the attention of 
the others to it. But it would also be possible that he deliberately 
looks at the left-hand corner because he wants to divert the atten- 
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tion of those sitting around him from the right-hand corner. The 
conspicuous glance in the one direction could mean that there is 
something to be hidden in the other. Finally both “points of view” 
can be united, if there is actually something noteworthy in the one 
corner and in the opposite corner something still more important 
to hide. 

Judging from appearances—and what could be a better start 
in dealing with the demonstrative feature?—one arrives at the 
same opinion that was presented by most analysts starting from 
other theories. Without considering the demonstrative feature 
they have come to the conclusion that the masochist wants to 
arouse sympathy. He woos love. He wants to be loved because of 
his suffering. This would agree with a reminiscence of childhood 
experiences: the sick or injured child is sure to receive more atten- 
tion or tenderness. Actually the masochist meets with sympathy 
only when those around him see his sufferings and privations, But 
this is sympathy, not love, Contrary to the general belief analysis 
proves that if you invite pity you do not increase love, but di- 


who like Job have become victims of destiny undeservedly, with 
unhappy, unlucky fellows, who are driven by a bad wind in the 
wrong direction again and again. In such cases it may be one of 
the masochistic Purposes to arouse sympathy. 

But what about the claim for sympathy in the sexual perver- 
sion? The partner is witness to the displeasure or the shame. But 


The unconscious purpose to arouse sympathy and love, how- 
ever, cannot, even in the field of social masochism, be considered 
a strong, still less the sole, motive as some analysts believe. The 
actual psychic achievement of such a hidden purpose, granting its 
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existence, contradicts such an opinion. Even if one sympathizes 
with the man who is so conspicuously persecuted by destiny and 
who continuously complains, this does not last long. The reaction 
is profoundly changed when the masochist insists that destiny has 
chosen him for its victim, when the exposure of his misery obvi- 
ously contains ungenuine and playful elements. The stubbornness 
and plethora of the complaints turns pity into impatience. 
From this, however, there is only a single step to defense 
against obtrusiveness and then to aggression. The demonstration 
thus finally leads to such a point that the masochist is ill-treated, 
abused, blamed. Not even Job finds overpatient listeners in his 
friends, although they have come to deplore his misfortune and to 
show him their sympathy. At the end he incurs their severe cen- 
sure. It is as if they had discovered a breath of rebellion, a shade 
of haughtiness in his insistence that God wronged him. Actually, 
his complaints in the main sound like accusations, like reproaches 
and attacks. They become more urgent as though they were meant 
to provoke a counteraction. i 
Analytic investigators hitherto always pointed to the need 
for love in masochism, interpreting the provocative behavior of 
the masochist as an unconscious wooing of love. K. Horney, W. 
Reich and others stress this point of view untiringly. But it is 
by no means the need for love that manifests itself. Rather is it 
the need for condonation which is easily mistaken for the previous 
i The “need for love” in its enhanced form is a sign that the 
ened by unconscious feeling of guilt. He 
who needs so much love doubts whether he deserves to be loved. 
He yearns for the proof that he is loved in spite of everything. The 
insecurity of the ego is conditioned by the inner perception which 
has recognized repressed hostile and aggressive =e During 
analysis one often witnesses such a growing need for love. i 
One of my patients, for instance, was tormented by im- 
patience because she had not received a letter from her fiancé for 
some time, and showed all the indications of being hurt and feel- 
ing neglected. Her increased need for love, however, soon betrayed 
its origin in a torturing anxiety lest she might have offended her 


security of the ego is less 
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lover in her letters without knowledge or intention. The tender 
substance of her writings wholly contradicted such an assump- 
tion, but the self-reproach was psychologically justified: her un- 
conscious hostile impulses made her anxiety rise. She wanted con- 
solation and appeasement for her unconscious guilt-feelings. This 
appeared in the guise of a wish to receive proofs of love as a kind 
of insurance that he did not harbor any grudge or wishes for 
punishment against her hostile impulses. Her increased need for 
love corresponded to her need for being sure of his pardon. 

The provocative behavior is to be understood as an uncon- 
scious confession: “Look, how bad I am!” which, however, is con- 
tinued thus: “But for all that you must forgive me!” This enacted 
confession, to be sure, results in a mishandling of the masochist 
that satisfies his need for punishment. Thus the “vicious circle” is 
developed which we meet so often among the phenomena of mas- 
ochism. 

We postpone the discussion of the meaning of this circular 
course and at present investigate only the purposes of the demon- 
stration. There is no doubt that the tendency to provoke 
punishment is existent as well as the Opposite one that tends to 
seek forgiveness, They penetrate each other in such a manner 
that finally the appearance prevails: being punished is the same 
as being loved. This, however, is valid not to the starting phase of 
masochism but for its full and completed development. For the 
starting phase we assume another, more neutral and vague pur- 
pose of such demonstration, saying: The masochist wishes to draw 
attention to his suffering, his punishment, his degradation. To put 
it into the language of consciousness: “Look at me, at my suffer- 
ings, at my shame! Look, how they ill-treat and punish me!” 

To this, two meanings can be inferred. One is: “I am pun- 
ished justly’—that would mean a lamentation or sorrowing. The 
other is: “I am punished unjustly,” which equals an accusation. 
It can also mean something entirely different in which the question 
of being right or wrong plays no part at first. I 
have been punished; I have atoned; 
stincts will be permitted.” 
the misdeed and so to speak 


a new 


t can mean: “I 
now gratification of my in- 
The punishment thus would precede 
legalize it. Such reversal and anticipa- 
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tion would certainly fit into the mechanism of flight forward. 

Some examples of masochistic demonstration will lead us be- 
yond that. They belong to the class of social masochism and repre- 
sent typical phantasies. A man financially dependent on the gener- 
osity of his brother indulges in the fancy that one day he will 
appear at his brother’s house with torn clothes, worn shoes, never 
to leave the house again. This is quite a distinct presentation of a 
misery that is coyly enjoyed in imagination. It is easy to recog- 
nize the motive: not only shall the indigence be displayed before 
the brother, but also he shall be upbraided. The behavior of the 
masochist does not so much intend to awaken sympathy and love, 


as to punish the brother. Digging deeper in the psychological con- 
form of this punishment, 


text one recognizes the characteristic 
f exaggeration, 


the display of one’s own misery. It is the form o 
typical of masochism. 
The brother had often blamed the patient for spending too 
much money on clothes and shoes. The phantasy caricatures the 
reproaches, and, in rejecting them as unjustified, says in a way: 
“So I am dressed too well, I spend too much money? Well, just 
look at my torn clothes and shoes. That is what I look like. I eu 
to stay in your house because I cannot walk in the street like 
this.” No doubt this demonstration serves still another purpose 
than the one aimed at arousing pity and love, the only one the 
an, 2 : 
ee a little girl imagines that her father will a 
return from his journey and will die in a "gi mep e 
daydreamer decides that she will then work m >, on ? 
teacher, and take over the care of her mother and e sisters. Wit 
he phantasy, on the hardships of such 
great pleasure she dwells on the P. aN na ies alos: 
living standards, on the sacrifices she will have to i Ta P of 
San kae mell] ae ta Snes ages Se sce 
Ciation by friends and relatives of her misery and u g . 


Themoive ofthis oft-repeated phantasy is not alone to gain love 
DANES ious motives, easy to guess, 


e unconsci 
and sympathy. There are mor à : s 
such = a Te union with her mother in which the father is 
iori r sisters. 
excluded; her ambition; her superiority to he ; j 
A - “stance: A man depending on his relatives has dur- 
nother instance: 
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ing analysis so far recovered from his inability to work that he 
succeeds in finding an occupation in which to earn some money. 
He opens up a shop, but queer misfortunes, puzzling bouts of for- 
getfulness, incomprehensible negligences, seem to persecute him. 
I shall describe some of them. He intended to send a prospectus 
describing his goods to several thousand persons. He wrote the 
addresses on the envelopes, but frequently interrupted his work in 
order to turn to more urgent matters. When he was about to mail 
these letters, he left them at home and remembered them only on 
his way to the post office. He went back to get them, took the 
letters in question, but went to the post office without taking the 
envelopes. He lost orders, was late for important appointments, 
forgot phone calls, and so on. He complained about his misfortune 
movingly as if he had had no part in manufacturing them but 
rather as if hostile powers had conspired against him. He com- 
plained to his family that adverse incidents hindered the delivery 
of goods ordered. Added to the different single determinants of his 
skillful ineptitude and forgetfulness there was one constant un- 
conscious aim: to prove to his relatives that it did not work that 
way. 

This masochistic sabotage was meant to say: “If you do not 
arrange for an office and help me to write and mail my letters, to 
take note of orders, I cannot go on with my shop. As long as I 
have no car for delivering the merchandise such wearisome and 
damaging misfortunes are bound to occur.” I did not see in this 


whole display barely hidden by many lamentations had only one 
meaning: “I told you so!” It had to prove that business could not 
be done in the way his relatives wanted him to do it. 

I shall not argue th 


ochist offers it conspicuously. He behaves like our oft-mentioned 
subject who constantly looks into one corner of the hall so that 
everybody present follows his glance. Several of the examples de- 
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scribed above foreshadow many noteworthy and important things 
to be found in the other neglected corner. : 

The demonstrative feature, as I said before, represents the 
surface aspect of the masochistic characteristics and transmits 
this instinctual inclination to the outer world. What does it want 
to show and what does it want to hide, exposing even this latter 
effort by the very attempt to keep it secret? It shows the punish- 
~- ment, the shame, the degradation. This is certainly because a pro- 
hibition was violated, a forbidden impulse was satisfied—but this 
forbidden satisfaction of an instinct follows at once. If the dis- 
play of discomfort and pain proves the guilty feelings of the 
masochist, what then is the gratification of the impulse immedi- 
ately after meant to show? Does not such a sequence resemble 
the ambiguous and double-dealing ceremonies of compulsory neu- 
rotics, those procedures in which first the atonement is performed 
and then the forbidden action? 

Observation and analytic investigation of many masochistic 
phenomena induced me to surmise a historic development. In the 
beginning there is really the display of an executed punishment, 
of shame, of atonement as testimonial of a belated obedience, of 
guilt-feelings, and of the impression that the punishment is de- 
served. We have not forgotten what insight in the effects of the 
flight forward has taught us: that the execution of the punish- 
ment has become an indispensable condition, the conditio sine qua 
non, of instinctual gratification. This execution of punishment is 
now displayed humbly and dolefully. Thus the weak who are 
afraid offer tribute. They do not simply deliver it, they present 
it as a proof of their submission and their submissiveness. Thus 
rebels show that they feel guilty and deserve the punishment for 
their deeds. . ' 

The demonstration, however, changes its character while the 
development is in progress. The punishment is drawn more and 
more into the sphere of the urge for pleasure. If at first it had been 
the punishment which was displayed meekly, it is now the trans- 
mutation of punishment into pleasure that is defiantly exposed to 
the onlooker. If the first emotion is to be interpreted by the word: 
“Look how I am punished, and how I suffer,” so the latter must 
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be translated into the words: “Look how I enjoy even this suffer- 
ing.” The first is a concession submitting to the powers of educa- 
tion and of the prohibitory outer world. The latter is a declaration 
of war against the same. The demonstration in its beginnings 
proves the efficiency of educational and moral regulations. It fin- 
ishes up with the exposure of their bankruptcy. During the first 
phase of masochistic development the success of those forces is 
demonstrated. During the second it is demonstrated how its suc- 
cess is turned into failure. 

I obtained insight into this change of aim through long ana- 
lytic observation of many masochistic characters. As a witness to 
a strange scene I believe I saw the embodiment of the end-form 
of this development. A boy of six years, who had early shown him- 
self to be backward and unruly, was chastised by his young and 
irascible father. My intervention had been rejected. And while 
the boy was severely beaten he kept screaming: “I am laughing, I 
am laughing!” He wished to prove to his father, as well as to me, 
that he did not care about hard blows, that on the contrary he 
enjoyed them. This example is not to be taken for infantile mas- 
ochism. Obviously the child was in no mood for laughing. I simply 
mean that such a demonstration in the end-phase of masochistic 
development unconsciously determines the surface of the event. I 
frequently remembered this scene when I listened to the lamen- 
tations and complaints of masochists when they opened, as an 
American patient expressed it, their “complaint department.” The 
penetration of pleasure into discomfort, conspicuous in the per- 
version, well hidden in social masochism, betrays the tendency 
that the boy expressed so accurately when he cried: “I am 
laughing.” 

The demonstration of the punishment for a forbidden satis- 
faction of instincts has turned into a demonstration of the for- 
bidden instinctual satisfaction in the punishment. The exposure of 
discomfort as expiation turns into a display of pleasure at the 
bankruptcy of the proceedings of atonement. 

What has been described as development here, appears to the 
retrospective glance of the psychologist as an unfolding of those 
features that determined and accompanied masochism from the 
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beginning. The masochist requires a witness to his discomfort, to 
his pain, to his degradation; somebody to whom he may show his 
punishment and his fault. He needs this same witness, however, 
to demonstrate that this punishment was senseless, in vain, and 
even turned into pleasure. He exhibits the punishment but also its 
failure. He shows his submission, certainly, but he also shows his 
invincible rebellion, demonstrating that he gains pleasure despite 
the discomfort. He proves that he gains pleasure from resisting 
the discomfort. The purpose to obtain satisfaction in spite of all 
threats develops into the tendency to gain satisfaction to spite 
all threats. 

In perverted masochism this development of display is evi- 
dent. In the social configuration the punishment, the failure, the 
shame, is demonstrated and complained about more pointedly 
than ever. If our conception of masochism as a psychological unit 
in all its forms is right, the same development must be recogniz- 
able there as well. The demonstration must have the same meaning 
even when only one side is discernible. This will be proved later. 
But here already a side glance at the fate of the sufferer Job reveals 
the fact that the friends who look at his misery as a proof of his 
guilt are proved wrons, and finally become witnesses to his rehabil- 
itation and triumph. It 1s beginning to dawn on us that a similar 
psychic process happens in so many masochistic characters. They 
make themselves a public disgrace or nuisance. They minimize 
themselves, but that is a self-advertisement with a minus sign. 

The demonstrative feature really shows something: but it 
shows one thing to the superficial glance and another to the deeply 
penetrating glance. To the one it shows utterances of striving for 
love, of guilt-feelings, of weakness and submissiveness. To the 
other it shows expressions of revenge, of rebellion, and of triumph. 
The two halves of the lamenting face express two different feel- 
ings. And what is shown so plainly is aimed at hiding the other 
half. That is part of the paradox of masochism: if something which 
otherwise would be concealed is put on the surface, it is a good 
guess that something else is meant to be hidden at the same time. 
The conspicuousness © 


£ the one side is meant to effect a conceal- 
ment on the other side. 
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In the course of development, however, this hidden thing 
squeezes through more and more and penetrates the darkness. 
What was audible previously only to the third ear is plainly audible 
now. As yet the discomfort, the degradation, the shame, is shifted 
to the foreground, but the psychologist will recognize why it is 
pushed there. Thus the demonstrative feature will at once show 
something and hide something. The result, pleasure in spite of dis- 
comfort, is meant to prove something. Its secret meaning, now 
manifest to the psychologist, is: “Even if you beat me, punish me, 
I persevere until I attain the instinctual satisfaction.” The designa- 
tion “demonstrative” for this significant feature of masochism was 
chosen by me because it indicates the tendency to display without 
saying too much about the motives of such exposure. We know 
what was meant to be pointed at openly and what kept under 
cover. We know that the purpose was not only to be seen. Some- 
thing had to be proved. The unconscious aim was: quod erat de- 
monstrandum. We recognize that the choice of the term “demon- 
strative feature” gains a significance that it did not own before, 
and we become aware of its full significance. 


CHAPTER XII 


Presentation Through the Opposite and Through 
Exaggeration 


SOME analytic investigations emphasize the fact that the aim of 
the masochistic perversion is to gain sexual gratification without 
taking responsibility. The formula, “pleasure without responsibil- 
ity,” is set up by W. Stekel and W. Reich as shedding light on 
masochism. Masochists seem to like this characterization. Some- 
times they put it forth themselves. It appears to corroborate what 
they frequently say themselves: that they are lazy and inferior 
people. One could put it like this: such a formula is flattering to 
their negative vanity. In addition, such a characterization has the 
advantage of shutting the door to the secret pigeonhole. 

Pleasure without responsibility? It sounds plausible enough 
and it certainly contains a sparkle of truth. Nevertheless one is 
bound to ask why such exoneration from responsibility should 
take the form of being beaten and being tied. Perhaps the repre- 
sentatives who hold the opinion mentioned will think questions 
of that kind indiscreet. We shall take their delicacy into consider- 
ation and select as an example what seems to confirm their opin- 
ion: the masochistic daydream of a man. 

The substance is: His boss steps into the room and orders the 
daydreamer at the point of his gun to copulate with his, the boss’s, 
wife. This seems to be a perfect example of the classification of 
pleasure without responsibility, especially since the phantasy is 
very exciting whenever it shows up—and it shows up frequently. 


Maybe it would not disturb those theorists that the whole pro- 
cedure is not very likely to occur. But there are other features in 


this dream that do not fit into the formula. And that is an under- 
statement, because We might more truthfully say: features that 
definitely contradict the formula. Thus for instance one could 
doubt whether sexual intercourse under such conditions would be 


aar. 
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very pleasurable. The presence of the husband in the bedroom 
with a gun in his hand would almost certainly impair the mood 
of the lover. 

But on the other hand does not the phantasy excite the day- 
dreamer? True enough, but this does not prove the correctness 
of the formula. Other psychological conditions may be decisive 
for the exciting effect of the phantasy. With a little imagination 
another possibility can be conceived. The sexual stimulus of this 
situation—sexual intercourse with a beautiful woman under com- 
pulsion by her husband—need not be derived from the formula 
“pleasure without responsibility.” Many a man has imagined a 
situation that brings pleasure without responsibility differently, 
with less imaginative expenditure. He might, for instance, imagine 
an undisturbed enjoyment accompanied neither by a prohibition 
nor by an order at the point of a gun. In this sense, pleasure is de- 
rived from being permitted to do what one likes. There is cer- 
tainly little satisfaction in having to take one’s pleasure under 
threat of compulsion. May we add the question: Is this indeed 
pleasure without responsibility? Actually it is pleasure with re- 
sponsibility, pleasure forced upon him by another who threatens: 
“If you do not enjoy this I'll shoot you like a dog.” The reader 
will begin to wonder whether life in fool’s paradise really looks 
like that. 

You may guess how this phantasy came into existence. It can 
be explained from the masochistic reversal of the following situa- 
tion. The daydreamer wishes to possess the beautiful woman, but 
is afraid of the gun of the husband. He fears the revenge. The de- 
sire for this sexual relationship stands under the threat of death. 
In the phantasy the prohibition is turned into a command: the 
dreamer is even forced to do what he desired. Now the threat of 
death is directed at the omission. There is a further alteration of 
this original situation, which does not refer to the content but to 
its time schedule. In the scene originally phantasied the sequence 
was: sexual intercourse—threat of death. Here it is: threat of 
death—sexual intercourse. 

The temporal reversal points at a reversal of the contents. 
That agrees perfectly with the essence of the flight forward. We 
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could guess further that there is a presentation through the oppo- 
site. One could assume that the daydreamer says to himself: 
“Wouldn’t it suit me to perfection, if the husband would force 
me to have intercourse with his wife!” It would then be an 
ironical phantasy. Actually the daydream reaches far beyond this 
frame, and says: “I want to possess this woman, even if her hus- 
band shoots me for it.” It is a defiant, savage emotion, expressed 
in the language of masochism. No trace of “pleasure without re- 
sponsibility.” Rather pleasure with heightened responsibility. 

The previous “You must not do that” has been transmuted 
into “You have to do that!”; the prohibition has been changed 
into the command. Examples of this sort are fairly frequent in 
masochistic phantasies. The discomfort is emphasized in imagina- 
tion. Sexual excitation accompanies this phantasy and shows that 
the discomfort is not always truly felt. One patient phantasies 
that he is caught by Amazons and laid down in a garden with 
chains on hands and feet. The beautiful virgins undress him and 
stroke his genitals tenderly until excitement and orgasm is reached. 
This serious play is repeated until the prisoner is exhausted. The 
daydreamer, educated in the puritan way, offers resistance. He 
tries to prevent the excitation, sets his teeth, grimaces grimly, but 
with the prisoner as well as with the daydreamer orgasm is reached 
several times. One could apply the formula “Pleasure without re- 
sponsibility” here as well, but it would not give the aen of the 
psychic situation. The formula sounds attractive. But i we aim 
at intellectual honesty we must not be bribed by attractiveness. 

The same patient developed a phantasy the analytic investi- 
gation of which shall lead us further. His substitute in this phan- 
Aztec tribe who, as representative of God, 
is to be immolated ceremonially at an appointed ase Be per 
preparations for these festivities he is ere hs Pe — 
with every consideration according to his assigned role. apd 
night one of the most beautiful virgins of the country is led to 
him for sexual intercourse. Here a good deal of the substance of 
the original phantasy is preserved. The sequence 1s: sexual inter- 
course—threat of death. Already, however, the situation is altered 


tasy is a prisoner of an 
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inasmuch as the expectation of death allows unrestricted gratifi- 
cation. 

We remember that the same patient had become sexually ex- 
cited at the vision of Laocoén strangled by the serpents, or with 
the phantasy of Marsyas excoriated by Apollo. But he connects 
the cruel punishment with the exceptional offense. The gratifica- 
tion is derived primarily from the offense, and only later trans- 
ferred to the punishment. We recollect the girl who became 
ecstatic at the sight of a skeleton. There too the reversal was un- 
deniably apparent. At first the skeleton was a recollection of 
death as a threatening punishment for a forbidden gratification. 
Later on it became the exciting reminder of this gratification it- 
self. Must not this pleasure be more profound and more desirable 
if it is savored under threat of death? The reversal in the sequence 
pleasure-punishment, however, is not the only one that is char- 
acteristic of masochism. Another reversal, hardly ever recognized, 
is even more important, since it appears as a deformation that 
hides the essence of the instinctual inclination. 

At first sight one gains the impression that masochistic scenes 
are repetitions of small occurrences in childhood. It looks as if the 
masochist wanted to be treated like a naughty child. Where else 
but in childhood are there any models of scenes in which an 
adult man is abused, chastised, tied? An adult must stand in the 
corner, get the rod with which he will be beaten, and so on. Other 
features, however, resist the conjecture that true repetitions of 
childhood scenes are enacted here. The impression remains confus- 
ing because many features that recall such childhood scenes are 
mixed up with others that do not permit such a derivation. One is 
ready to assume enormous exaggerations and enrichments of orig- 
inally harmless childhood scenes and phantastic extensions. The ex- 
amination of this surmise, however, does no 
uous result. Even where it is confirmed, the question remains: 
Why does a banal scene, like scolding or punishing a boy, become 
in one case the center of masochistic phantasies while in the ma- 
jority of cases it has an indifferent result? 

We search, for instance, for the primary scene which gave 
rise to the following: a man crawls on his legs and hands in a 


t produce an unambig- 
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brothel, while the woman riding on his back orders “Slow trot!” 
“Easy trot!” “Gallop!” “Halt!” and beats him with a small horse- 
whip. The latent meaning of such a scene becomes evident if one 
considers the mechanism of reversal. The reversal is often used in 
dreams and in nervous symptoms in order to deform the original 
meaning of a phantasy group and to withhold it from conscious- 
ness. If in such cases we try to reverse the phantasy content a defi - 
nite meaning is discovered. The man who lets the woman ride ¿n 
his back certainly refers to a childhood phantasy: he wished to 
ride on his mother or his nurse and beat them. This is a sensual wish 
sadistically expressed. Probably at this time dim sexual feelings 
arose when he rode on the back of his father or mother. But why 
the reversal of the situation? 

Even the scene in which a man has a woman urinate into his 
mouth obtains a meaning through revocation of the reversal of the 
phantasy. We know that babies wet only people they love, as if 
the wetting with urine were a gift of love. Here too the return 
into early childhood would be combined with the reversal in 
phantasy. Certainly many masochistic scenes will lose some of 
their strangeness if one remembers the effect of the reversal and 
accepts childhood as their source. Naturally these childhood scenes 
or phantasies are revitalized much later. 

Frequently the masochist himself does not understand why 
such grotesque or disgusting matters excite him sexually. He is 
under the compulsion to do certain things or to have them done, 
but he wonders about it. In other cases, to be sure, he gives a score 
of reasons for their power to excite him sexually. These explana- 
however, impress us as later rationalizations. The grotesque 
or strained element of such scenes Canhies a aa that contra- 
dicts an alleged yearning for the paradise of childhood. Nobody 
who ever listened to a detailed description of masochistic cere- 
monials will get the unadulterated impression of a yearning, as it is 
expressed in the song of Brahms: o a e 
zurück, den lieben Weg zur a oe : i ( ge A new 
the way back, the dear way back to chi SE paa) low can 
these contradictory features be explained? The contradiction is 
not unsolvable. A return to childhood phantasies is not to be 


tions, 
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doubted in some of the features, but this is not the cause of mas- 
ochism, but its consequence. That is to say: Masochism likes to 
regress to such childhood images, likes to use material of that 
period in order to achieve its instinctual aims, aims which are still 
dark to us. In some details this return will be tied to recollections 
or memory traces. Mainly, however, it is a work of phantasy that 
deforms the material by reversals. 

Now what is the secret meaning of the reversal? We were 
able to guess something about it in the example of the man who 
was threatened by the husband with the gun. There it signified: 
“If only things were the other way round! If only I were not 
prevented from intercourse with the young woman by fear, but 
were actually forced to have it!” This need not be the only motive 
for the reversed presentation but it certainly is an important 
factor. A desire of this kind frequently turns up when instinctual 
urges meet with external or internal resistances that are impossible 
to overcome. If the resistances are represented by forbidding or 
punishing persons, the reversal readily turns into an expression of 
revenge or defiance. This element will hardly ever be missed in 
cases of masochistic perversions. 

The other form of reversal which does not deal with the con- 
tents but with persons is of a similar nature. I cite an example 
from the psychology of dreams in order to elucidate the mechan- 
ism. A grown-up man sees himself in a dream standing next to his 
mother who is sitting on a chair. He soaks a sponge with water, 
soaps it thoroughly, and washes the face of his mother who 
struggles against it. She cries pitiably and kicks with her legs. 
It is plain that, in addition to other factors, the dreamer takes a 
belated revenge on his mother because of her merciless insistence 
on cleanliness. In the masochistic scene a wish is expressed in pas- 
sive reversal: “That’s how I would like to treat you!” We under- 
stand now the proceedings of the man who has a woman riding on 
him. What ought to happen to the other is represented in such a 
manner that it is done to the ego through the other. 

The other form of representation of masochism is easier to 
describe: it is a configuration the nucleus of which can be termed 
a grotesque distortion or exaggeration. If grotesque or absurd ele- 
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ments turn up in a dream, the meaning as relating to the subject- 
matter is: this is absurd, nonsensical. By it, a judgment of the 
dreamer is expressed and also his scorn and contempt. It is the 
same with caricatures: if the artist wants to draw a person with a 
big nose, he will not limit himself to the natural proportions, but 
will distort the nose into giant size. He will exaggerate a character- 
istic into the bizarre. In the same way the distortion and exaggera- 
tion in masochism are meant to be expressions of scorn. Instead 
of saying: “This is grotesque or nonsensical,” a grotesque or ab- 
surd scene is enacted. Some of these overdone and intentionally 
distorted scenes frequently give the impression of a parody or 
travesty, of a sarcastic demonstration of the defeat of educational 
methods or of later discipline. 

Here is an example of such a grotesque masochistic phantasy: 
agines that he is put on the weighing scales by his father 
ed several girls. To explain this 

boy of thirteen he actually had 


aman im 
in punishment for having kiss 


phantasy I must add that as a 
kissed a girl and had been reprimanded by his father. The father 


had threatened to punish him if this misdemeanor should occur 
again. The thought or the phantasy connected with this possible 
punishment already had a slight touch of masochism at this time 
and had brought about sexual excitement. In the phantasy of the 
adult the punishment is executed in such a way that his father 
takes him in his arms and puts him, who is absolutely helpless, on 
the scales. The exciting factor in this procedure is mainly the con- 
ception of helplessness of the man who appears as a boy, and of 
the humiliation of such a treatment. There are certainly good 
reasons for assuming a strong homosexual impulse as a component 
of pleasure in this case. A strange detail of the phantasied punish- 
ment is noteworthy: when the boy lies on the scales the father 
pushes the penis and the testicles which project beyond it onto 
the scales to have them weighed too. Let me mention that there 
were scales in the bathroom of the parental apartment and that 
at the time when the daydreamer was a boy, his father frequently 
had shown himself worried whether the boy’s weight was all right, 


and had urged him to weigh himself. l l 
What is the meaning of this grotesque detail? My patient 
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could not contribute any association except the popular line: 
“Weighed in the balance and found wanting.” The hidden mean- 
ing of the detail can be found only by filling in the gaps in the 
course of his thoughts and by guessing at the concealed factor 
through the indications given. Then the detail can be translated 
approximately in the following way: “If I masturbate and dis- 
charge, you would make as much fuss about it as you did when my 
weight was insufficient. You would go so far as to weigh even my 
testicles in order to test whether I had had a pollution.” This then 
is a bitter derision of his father and a demonstration of the ab- 
surdity of his educational methods by exaggeration and distortion. 

We begin to guess that the paradoxical—the first impression 
masochistic phenomena have on us—is not merely a superficial 
feature but deep-rooted in the core of the instinctual urge. In 
order to grasp the nature of that hidden mockery one has to realize 
that the prohibition or demand is carried out to extremes in phan- 
tasy. By this literal acceptance and this very obedience, by this 
defiant submissiveness, its foolishness is recognized and exposed. By 
this slavish fulfillment the demand seems to prove its own futility 
and absurdity. Thus the way to the forbidden instinctual satisfac- 
tion is opened. This sarcastic acceptance of commands and prohi- 
bitions as well as of threats of punishment in masochistic phan- 
tasies and ceremonials leads us into the vicinity of expressions of 
compulsion neurosis. 

It would appear at first that the mockery is of later standing 
and was added only afterwards to the masochistic structure. 
Deeper experience, however, shows that it was typified much 
earlier, in childhood. A patient with distinct masochistic tenden- 
cies remembered a walk with his father during which the adoles- 
cent ran up the steps in front of houses and jumped down again. 
His father rebuked him: “What are you doing there?” The youth 
answered: “I play the games that fit my age.” Here indeed the 
mockery at paternal authority came into its own. 

For the interpretation of the whole or of details of masoch- 
istic phantasies or ceremonials the analyst has to make use of a 
technique which does away with the disguises and distortions. 
These formations have frequently grown incomprehensible be- 
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cause of gaps or of an elliptical presentation. Let me give for an 
example another phantasy of a previously mentioned patient 
which also produced sexual excitement: a very poor fisherman’s 
family consists of his wife and his three sons. The father needs a 
new boat and decides to sell the oldest son in order to buy the 
vessel. Since the amount received was not sufficient, the second 
and finally the youngest son, who believed himself safe, are sold 
and auctioned. The sons are ordained by the priests as victims for 
the approaching festival in honor of the tribe’s deity. The sexual 
climax of the phantasy is reached with the idea of the sacrifice, 
when the anxiety of the youngest at the sight of the tortures of 
the elder brothers is pictured. The daydreamer himself is the 


youngest of three brothers. 
I want to give here th 
of the masochistic phantasy. 


e analytical conception of the outline 
The picture of the poor fisherman’s 
family is a reproduction of the patient’s family, transferred to 
another social class. That means to say: “If my father, who is a 
were a poor fisherman. . . .? The secret 
meaning of the phantasy is easily guessed now: “In such a situa- 
tion my father would not hesitate to sell me and my brothers if 
he thought it profitable for his material interests. No doubt we 
are confronted here with a grotesquely exaggerated and distorted 


thought-formation. 
Distortion, exaggeration, an 


very wealthy man, 


d reversal here appear as a means 
to express defiance and vindictiveness, irony and disdain. We 
guess that children and adolescents frequently make use of such 
means in their phantasies in order to parry the superiority of 
adults. We ourselves, the adults, make use of the same means to 
express our bitterness Or our contempt when we speak sarcasti- 

cally or ironically. Let me illustrate with a current example the 
effectiveness of reversal as a weapon of aggression. During the 
period when in Germany every misdeed and defect in the world 
was attributed to the Jews while the Germanics appeared as the 
innocent victims of Jewish wickedness, the following anecdote was 
told. A German anti-Semitic paper printed a paragraph intended 
to illustrate the wickedness and cunning of the Jews. The headline 
ran: “Jewish Peddler Bites German Shepherd Dog.” That surely 
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has never happened. But just as surely the opposite has, namely, 
that a German shepherd dog—mind, the adjective designates a 
certain breed!—has bitten a Jewish peddler. The wickedness of 
the Jews is described so exaggeratedly in the anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda, that a devilish Jew is portrayed assaulting and biting a 
peaceable shepherd dog of German blood. Here the motive of the 
reversed presentation is obvious: the stupidity of anti-Semitic 
propaganda is thereby derided. 

If analysis did not enable us to peep behind the silhouettes of 
conscious proceedings, who would be able to recognize defiance, 
vengeance, sarcasm and derision, altogether a murderous satire, 
in masochism? And who, even with the help of analysis, has dis- 
covered all these? Were not always the masochist’s utmost gentle- 
ness and submissiveness, his complete devotion and dependence, 
always stressed as prominent characteristics? 

The masochistic behavior certainly justifies such a judgment 
if observed only superficially. Many analysts were deceived by 
these superficial features. According to Dr. Horney the essential 
purpose of the masochist is to give up his whole personality com- 
pletely and to be submerged in others. All his striving is said to 
be directed towards redemption of his self, towards losing his ego. 
Obviously the opinion as represented here is the Opposite one: by 
a peculiar detour the masochist attempts to maintain his ego, 
to enforce his will. The masochist is a revolutionist of self-sur- 
render. The lambskin he wears hides a wolf. His yielding includes 
defiance, his submissiveness opposition. Beneath his softness there 
is hardness; behind his obsequiousness rebellion is concealed. 

Although the boundaries between defiance and rebellion are 
vague, and silent rebellion can change imperceptibly into open 
derision and jeering, yet we can guess at its development. The 
progress from sullen endurance to derision is bound to become 
manifest in the forms of expression of masochism. The reversal 
probably is better qualified to express vindictiveness and resist- 
ance, the exaggeration, to express derision and sullying. For in- 
stance, let us take the reversal in a picture book for children 
where adults pull a car, on the driver’s seat of which sit the horses 
with crossed legs, and compare it with a perverse phantasy of the 
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oft-mentioned patient: several naked young men are exhibited in 
the slave market and sold to women, chiefly elderly widows. When 
these slaves are brought to the homes of their mistresses and refuse 
to satisfy them sexually, they are castrated. 

These many examples of exaggeration which we assumed to 
be of a derisive tendency may be contrasted with a similar detail 
in the behavior of a little boy, whom I also mentioned above. He 
was often rebuked by his father because of his bad table manners. 
“Do not eat like a pig,” his father kept nagging, when the boy 
sipped his soup noisily. When the father again expressed his dis- 
approval, the sipping stopped but the boy instead grunted audibly 
after each gulp. Called to account he declared: “Well, Iam a pig!” 
and he repeated triumphantly: “Sure, I’m a pig and must grunt!” 
The purpose of such self-irony certainly was meant as a blow 
against the father. No great sagacity is necessary to discover the 
similarity of the self-humiliation and disgrace in masochistic 
thought, expressed not in words but in actions. 

The masochist’s irony, however, is more perfidious and more 
cunning. In the analytical literature this defiance appears as an 
additional trait, a tendency to be right like a vignette added to the 
picture. It is belittled. But in spite of appearances it is no narrow- 
minded effort to be right in the end. Though the masochist wants 
to be right in apparently unimportant matters and details, this is, 
as in compulsory neurosis, only the result of a psychic displace- 
ment. The foremost interests of the individual hide behind it. 
Masochistic defiance pervades the individual’s whole life. The 
point is not that of being right in the end but of aiding the inborn 
right to victory over traditional rights. Thus it umes battle 
for right in the sense of Rudolf von Ihering, but fought stub- 
bornly in one’s own direction. No mythological figure can better 
impersonate this masochistic defiance than the Titan Prometheus 
who is chained to the rock by the highest of the gods. The wrath 
of the fettered hero equals the character of the hidden defiance 
j gor is this defiance, this sullen derision, expressed? It is 
only in this way that the masochist succeeds by sap ba “ct i 
sonality even in surrender, by remaining stubborn while yielding, 
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by staying haughty in humility. By giving in on petty details he 
maintains his claim to his existence and to his particular kind of 
pleasure. The derision represents a step beyond defiance. Having 
become prouder through humiliation, more courageous through 
pressure, the masochist becomes a spiteful scoffer. His sabotage 
assumes the form of complete docility. His resistance consists in 
not-resisting. His blind obedience becomes rebellion. There are 
nations who in such a masochistic manner produce the most ma- 
licious and most biting jokes against their own national peculiari- 
ties and weaknesses, jokes that in their accuracy of aim expose 
their own community. I have dealt with these peculiarities of 
Jewish jokes in another book. However, such self-humiliation 
and self-derision do not exclude a hidden pride in national merits 
that are unknown and inaccessible to strangers. The jokes, while 
deriding the shortcomings of one’s own people, yet secretly praise 
the virtues of these defects. But this touches a topic that is not to 
be dealt with here: the feeling of self-dignity concealed in self- 
disgrace. 

Analytical literature scarcely has recognized the effects of 
derisive and sneering impulses in masochism, and has hardly ap- 
preciated those of defiance and rebellion. The presence of defi- 
ance, however, was so conspicuous that it could not be totally 


overlooked. Yet it has been noticed by analysts only to the extent 
that such impulses actually showed up, 


Reich describes this as a childish effort 
That is correct only in so far as defiance also shows up naturally 
in analysis and in so far as the childish element can be reduced to 
its origin in childhood. Thus defiance was misunderstood more 
than understood, even where it was noticed. Nothing could be 


more mistaken than to imagine this defiance to be a feature that 
appears now and then during analysis, 


the constitutional factors of masochism 
velop without its secret participation. 


say, in transference. W. 
to be right in the end. 


Rather does it belong to 
which never would de- 


1 As mentioned above, W. Reich has recognized 
at least during psychoanalysis. My opinion comes clo: 
others. Such an approach, however, 
still is. On some points, 
a nuance, 


the Participation of defiance in masochism, 
se to his on this point as well as on a few 
helps sometimes the realization of how far apart one 


no abyss separates my opinion from W. Reich’s, but what is more: 
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Masochism, however, slowly passes on not only to thwarting 
another will through complete submission, but to exhibiting and 
proving this failure in a peculiar way. Here is one phantasy as an 
example: A young man had been refused a new car by his father, 
in place of his old damaged one. One of the son’s daydreams dealt 
with the possibility that, while driving this broken-down car, he 
would be involved in an accident in front of his father’s shop. 
The car would run right into the show windows and he, covered 
with blood, would be carried into his father’s office. Don’t say that 


this only shows that in masochism the tendency prevails to “cut 


one’s nose to spite one’s face.” It is not only one’s own face that 


is damaged in such phantasies, it is the other one’s too. He “‘loses 
face” as the Chinese would say. He loses prestige. The father in this 
phantasy was to be convinced that his refusal was nonsensical and 
his behavior absurd. There is the concealed hope: It will hurt him 
more than me. By pursuing the course prescribed to him to the 
very end, the masochist demonstrates that it is the wrong course. 
It is like the hara-kiri of the Japanese. It is incorrect to assume 
that masochism is introverted sadism, a violent instinctual inclina- 
tion that later became directed against the ego. In spite of all and 
at the bottom, its object remains the other person. We could 
rather term it sadism put on its head, violence upside down. 

The description of the masochistic character as weak, de- 
pendent, easily influenced, helpless, continues to amaze us. All 
these features serve the purpose of concealing the utmost determi- 
nation and stubbornness. What the masochist has to say to the 
existent ruling forces sounds like slavish submissiveness. It is, how- 
ever, a scornful “No” to the world of appearances that became 
dominant. He submits—in order never to yield. He remains in 
opposition, especially where he is servilely 2 oe ies ae 
Horney keeps emphasizing the dependence o Be istic F EA 
acters, their tendency to cling to the loved ape she si ooks 
the fact that one can draw somebody down by clinging to him. 

The masochist is guided by the pride and the defiance of 
Prometheus even if he wishes to appear as a Ganymede to the 


i 

3 5 
world. Under the mask of the constant “yes man, beroman 
the spirit of eternal negation. 


By fully submitting he remains in- 
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dependent. Humiliated a thousand times, he is inflexible and in- 
vincible. Defeated again and again, he stands to his rights. Quot- 
ing the English poet he could say: “My head is bloody but un- 
bowed.” 

Strong and everlasting impulses of rebellion and defiance can 
also be recognized as profoundly effective in the general forms of 
expression and the development of masochism. It begins with 
doubts concerning the justification of the pleasure urge, expressed 
in suspense, with vacillation between pleasure and anxiety. The 
masochist then runs to meet the dreaded event, undertakes that 
flight forward by anticipating instead of expecting the punish- 
ment. The end-phase of its development, however, is marked by 
the fact that the masochist finds his pleasure in punishment and 
disgrace themselves, preferring the most painful pleasure to any 
other. 

That looks like increasing surrender to the authority, a deeper 
submission. Actually, however—and this is proved by the pleasure 
extant in the punishment—it is nothing but the intensification of 
the scornful rebellion, the factual evidence that any influence 
from without failed. What else but a demonstration of absurdity 
is aimed at, when the punishment for forbidden pleasure brings 
about this very same pleasure? Pain and humiliation are sought 
for, in order to enjoy the forbidden. Slowly pleasure sneaks into 
punishment. The punishment itself becomes pleasure; what was 
meant to disturb satisfaction turns into satisfaction. The derision 
is not less effective, because it is hidden. 

The fully developed masochism shows us how much the 
quality of “in spite of all” dominates all its appearances, if one 
only can see and interpret them analytically. The reversal of 
punishment into pleasure may be considered as the inner sign of 
that procedure, the significant reversal of the sequence, punish- 
ment—forbidden instinctual gratification, as its external mark. 
Here the hidden meaning of the masochistic instinctual inclina- 
tion reveals itself plainly. The reversal is meant to say: “I will bear 
everything, pain, suffering, humiliation, and disgrace, but I will 
not renounce my satisfaction!” The anticipation of punishment 
with subsequent sexual pleasure permits of only one interpreta- 
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tion: “Even if you beat, tie, and humiliate me—I will yet attain 
my pleasure!” By ordering his own punishment the masochist 
has made himself the master of his destiny. 

This sovereign anticipation of punishment is in itself a symp- 
tom of rebellion. The pleasure springing from punishment more- 
over becomes evidence that the masochist insists on his satisfac- 
tion. The unconscious thought that is realized in developed mas- 
ochism can be expressed in a conditional sentence: “I shall attain 
my gratification, even if I shall be punished, abused, and beaten 
for it!” Expressed negatively: “I will not renounce my satisfac- 
tion, even if you chastise me!” This conditional sentence appears 
dissolved in the masochistic scene and is expressed in the sequence 
of the two parts: punishment—sexual pleasure. This sequence 
itself should have pointed at the in-spite character of masochism. 

May I again point to an oft-mentioned case, whose psycho- 


logical meaning is not yet disclosed? You remember the patient 


who put on his trousers backwards, who pulled them over his 


feet, compressed his body in a tight jacket, and pulled his belt and 
collar so tight? Thus squeezed in he became sexually excited, threw 
himself on his bed and masturbated. What is the meaning of such 
s? We already know that his mother threat- 
ened that she would put the disobedient and unruly boy into mili- 
tary college. She, and later on other persons, depicted the terrors 
of severe discipline to the boy, among them the neatness and order- 
liness of dress, the necessity for buttoning the jacket, and so on. 
The boy imagined the uniform tighter than it yi iia a 
thought that it would probably be even more cruelly — 

if a boy was to be punished. He thought that the uniform ad to 
be worn even during the night sometimes by way of punishment. 
His vanity connected the uniform with the idea that he ee 
admired jn it. It appeared to him as something especial y virile, 
and his suit, which aenga e slimness of the uniform, 

i was a perfect he-man. 

aiee oe is mean, cit the sexual excitement is roûsed 
by the discomfort of the tightly buttoned suit and ee - 
pressing belt and the high collar—all a kind of signe p i- 
tary uniform? What is the meaning of the scene, in which, thus 


extraordinary doing 
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hindered and pressed in, he masturbates? The meaning becomes 
clear if we remember that masturbation was one of the naughty 
actions for which his mother admonished him. It is as if the scene 
anticipating the realization of all threats would demonstrate: “If 
I am put in the military college, even if I am forced into the tight- 
est costume, so that I can scarcely breathe and cannot reach my 
genitals at all, if my trousers are sewn up and my body almost in- 
accessible to my hands—even then I will get the sexual gratifica- 
tion you forbade.” 

Consider the sequence of putting on all those tight things, 
which condemn the man almost to immobility, and of the subse- 
quent masturbating—does that not mean that he will get his sat- 
isfaction in spite of all, and to spite all? Many analysts hold that 
such a ritual is an expression of the servility and of the weak, de- 
pendent, and guilty mind of the masochist. But did no one see 
the expression of wild revolution in a ritual of this kind? Does it 
not reveal a rebellious, independent mind? 

It surprises me that there are psychoanalysts who still think 
that masochists are in search of pain and discomfort from the 
start. Every case of masochistic behavior contradicts such an as- 
sumption. All cases show that the masochist has originally, like 
every one of us, felt discomfort and pain as unpleasant and unwel- 
come. Of course you have to take the trouble to search in the his- 
tory of the person, to find this result, 

Let us consider one single trait of the masochistic ritual of 
our patient: the fact, for instance, that he sewed the ends of his 
trousers up in such a manner that they covered his feet com- 
pletely. The origin of this detail proved to be that when he was a 
boy, his mother bought him pajamas into which he had to slip at 
night and she closed the feet ends to protect him against catching 
cold. The boy did not want to wear them, kicked and screamed 
every evening. Of course, in the end, he had to give in. In his 
present ritual he put the specially prepared trousers on spontane- 
ously. 

Does this mean that he does not feel the discomfort? Ask him 
and he will say: “Of course I feel it, and acutely too, but it in- 
creases my sexual excitement.” We realize that what was most 
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unpleasant remained unpleasant, but became a condition necessary 
for the reaching of the satisfaction. Pain appears as a stimulant of 
lust, humiliation as a premise for elation. 

The sequence of manifest submission and latent rebellion is 
certainly not restricted to the sexual forms of the masochistic 
attitude but is expressed for the same purpose in its social forms. 
Here again the secret meaning of the masochistic inclination is: 
“If you oust, humiliate or kill me—yet I will do what I want.” 
already that the proof or the exhibition of this 
termines the essence of the masochistic dem- 
onstration. Prometheus, fettered, banished into Tartarus, still 
refuses to bow to the gods. I wonder how anybody, in the face of 
such inflexible though passively expressed will power, can speak of 
weakness, helplessness, and the effort to renounce one’s own 
personality. That seems to be like denying courage and decision to 


a martyr, who would rather burn than abjure his creed.* 
The masochist is flexible. He cannot be broken from outside. 


He has an inexhaustible capacity for taking a beating and yet 


knows unconsciously he is not licked. 


mon denominator of masochism is a 
elf in a certain attitude toward oneself, others, and destiny. The 
lf deprived of all will and all power, completely at the mercy of 
‘or him a “life condition.” He feels like a reed easily moved by every 
d that bows to the wind may resist the storm that uproots 
oaks. Certainly the trend toward weakness and dependence is there, but valid only for the 
conscious. Dr. Horney has permitted herself to be deceived by the external aspect of 
masochistic lamentations. The weakness is but an appearance, and the dependence serves the 
Purpose eventually to humiliate the protector and to rule the person o am = Paced 
It is also true only as far as consciousness 1S concerned that the masochist eels a helpless 
toy in the hands of fate, or that he feels doomed and cannot visualize any chance to take 
his: fate into. his own hand.” Even while he complains about the power of destiny and 
recognizes “la forza del destino” as hostile to him, he unconsciously kao Se he will 
remain victorious. Did Dr. Horney never hear the oriental adage, old . Fas ills, that the 
softest on earth will conquer the hardest on carth? We hear an echo of this wisdom in the 


sayings of Lao-tse, who lived 2500 years before our days: 


I have pointed out 
instinctual feature de 


1 Dr. Horney believes the com: feeling of one’s own 
weakness expressing its 
masochist thinks himse 
another. Dependence is f 
gust of wind. But many a ree 


What is in the end to be shrunk, 
Must first be stretched, 
Whatever is to be weakened, 
Must begin by being made strong. 
What is to be overthrown, 
Must begin by being set up. 

. 


Te is thus, that the soft overcomes the hard 


And the weak the strong. 
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Why did we not sense that there is a blending of firmness 
with flexibility in the masochistic character? He is convinced 
against his will which means that he is of the same opinion still. 
This hidden combative energy of his character makes him as un- 
manageable and immalleable as a ton of iron ore. 

There is a principle never to admit defeat. The masochist fol- 
lows the opposite rule. He always admits defeat, but in reality he is 
undefeatable. His complete surrender has more power than wild 
rebellion. Because he does not resist he can endure a lot. His obedi- 
ence kills the commands of his aggressors. His shameful and ridicu- 
lous acceptance of the authorities makes them impotent and his 
uncompromising acknowledgment of their power prepares for 
their overthrow. 


It is obvious that the forbidden sexual satisfaction is the aim 
of such defiance in perverse masochism. The driving power, how- 
ever, that leads to masochism is not solely of a sexual nature. It 
receives mighty support from the efforts of the ego to maintain 
itself against superior forces, to save its internal independence 
when it has to give up the external one. 

This tendency towards rehabilitation springing from injured 
self-esteem will receive a still greater significance in social mas- 
ochism. There it is concerned with the unconscious aim to en- 
force one’s own will even at the risk of disgrace, failure, poverty. 
And it does not make any difference psychically whether the 
person of the opponent is still alive or has been dead for a long 
time. As in compulsory neurosis, the strong unconscious affects 
of defiance and rebellion remain attached even to persons who 
have left this world a long time ago. The late attainment of the 
instinctual aim must give such profound satisfaction—just as it 
does in the sexual sphere—that the masochist gladly submits to 
all sufferings and pain. 

There is a Christian legend about the monk Basilius whom 
the Pope had excommunicated. After his death he was committed 
to the care of an angel who was to discover the place for the most 
terrible tortures for him. The monk, however, found something 
to praise even in hell, thus turning it into a kind of heaven. Dis- 
couraged, the angel returned. together with the prisoner, report- 
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ing that no fire could burn Basilius and that he had remained 
himself even in the most dreadful abyss of hell. The legend has it 
that the excommunication was withdrawn and Basilius admitted 
to heaven. The masochist resembles in his behavior this pious 
monk, stubborn in his mildness, who submitted to the punish- 
ment inflicted, thus proving its futility and reaching his secret 
goal by the detour of humility. 


PART IV 
ORIGIN 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Origin of Masochism from Phantasy 


AT this point the attempt to describe the psychic processes in 
masochism must be interrupted. Certain phenomena through 
which the perversion manifests itself indicated unequivocally 
effective impulses of defiance, derision, rebellion and revenge. 
Unprepared, we have stepped into a strange sphere again, for 
impulses of that nature belong to the realm of sadism. Once 
already we were surprised at finding ourselves in this borderland. 
That was when we hit on the provocative factor among the char- 
acteristics of masochism. At that time we recognized this feature 
as counterpoint and we evaded the temptation to discuss the rela- 
tions between the two antagonistic impulses. At this point, how- 
ever, that is no longer possible. Before we can continue, our 
interrupted investigation must be pursued. We have to under- 
stand the nature of these relations. 
Everybody knows the type of married couples or friends 
who are always seen together. When one partner of such a couple, 
shows up alone you are inclined to 
assume that the other is somewhere near by or about to come. 
This expectation is justified to such an extent that one usually 
asks, astonished: “Why, where did you leave your wife, or your 
friend?” A similar inseparability is to be ascribed to the antag- 
onistic instinctual pair sadism-masochism. The simultaneousness 
and inner homogeneity of both these instincts had been recog- 
nized before psychoanalysis. . oe ea 
In the provocative tendency we discovered sadistic instinc- 
tual claims amidst the masochistic mechanism. The pain addict 
frequently uses such violent and aggressive means in order to 
attain his satisfaction. The masochist, let us say, sends sadism in 
gent provocateur. It also happens, however, that 
but at a certain point, ap- 


on an exceptional occasion, 


advance as an 4 


the sadist behaves like his antagonist, 
169 
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parently without transition, uncovers his true instinctual pur- 
poses. A change of fronts is as frequent as in the diplomacy of 
some governments. 

It often happens that a masochistic attitude is used to tor- 
ment the other person. Here is an instance of comparatively 
harmless character: the husband wants to go to some place, his 
wife to another. After a short argument the husband gives in 
reluctantly. Later on his wife realizes his bad mood and changes 
her mind, wishing now to go to the place he first suggested. But 
now he insists on going to the place he dislikes and forces her will 
on her. In doing so he makes her feel uncomfortable and pun- 
ishes her. At the same time he himself feels bad-humored and 
suffers. 

The interplay of both instinctual trends is as conspicuous 
as their sequence. Analysis furnishes the opportunity to state that 
such changes of one instinctual trend into the opposite one is 
experienced long before puberty. A masochist patient tells us that 
he used to play a peculiar game with a friend when they both 
were ten years old. The patient acted as a page, his friend as a 
proud queen. The capricious and imperious monarch gave severe 
orders which the shy page hastily obeyed. While carrying out 
these services and during the punishments for his sometimes awk- 
ward behavior the boy experienced a lustful feeling. When the 
queen had, for a sufficiently long period, made the submissive 
page feel her severity and her annoyance, a point was suddenly 
reached when the whole situation reversed. The page, so patient 
and servile till then, suddenly threw the boy who had acted as 
the queen onto the bed, lay down on top of him and made un- 
mistakable movements of coitus. The queen was supposed to re- 
sist indignantly and desperately, but finally had to submit to 
brutal force. In this play, which impresses us as a preliminary to 
the sexual life of adults, the masochistic phase is followed by a 
sadistic one. It may be added at this time that the page idea is one 
of the preferred phantasies of adult masochists. 

The change from masochistic submissiveness to brutal ag- 
gression is not restricted to individuals. History gives a great 
number of examples of peoples withstanding the arbitrary power 
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of cruel ruling dynasties through centuries, worshiping them, 
gladly bearing pain and privations, only to turn suddenly into 
revolutionaries to fight with destructive fury against the oppres- 
sors they had previously loved. 

The fact of such transition from masochism to sadism has 
been ascertained through a host of clinical observations. It is of 
special psychological interest to trace the preconditions and de- 
tails of such a process of change. The fact that the transition is 
sudden does not exclude its having been prepared for a long time. 
Even if such intermediate phases and actions escape superficial 
observation they are found out by careful investigation. How 
does the transformation occur and why? The question reaches 
far beyond the problem of an isolated instinctual fate. It deals 
with the origin of masochism. 

Let us recall that, according to 
Freud, this instinctual perversion springs from a turning of sadis- 
o. Elementary sadism aims at violence 
and aggression against another person. This object has been 
abandoned. Its place is taken by the ego, by one’s om personal- 
ity, who becomes subject and object at the same time. Violence 
is directed against oneself. By this turn against the ego the active 
instinctual aim has become a passive one. The further process 
shows the progress to the situation which we know as the true 
masochistic one. A search is made for a new object to play the 
part of the violator against the ego. This person 1s fe 
treat the ego as the ego previously has wished z yi ae ek 
person and in the meantime has treated itself. pr T e realiza- 
tion of this purpose the masochistic situation is fully accom- 


plished. hed by Freud two situations stand 


i tc 
is procedure as ske 
alent tention. The first point of change 


y and demand our at ; 
f sadism into auto-sadism, sadism against 


he substitution of this auto-sadism by 
of sadistic intentions by another 


the original assumption of 


tic impulses against the eg 


out plainl 
is the transformation O 


oneself. The second is t 


masochism, or the execution 


person. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE PHASE 

These two junctions include an intermediate phase which 
marks the frontier between sadism and masochism as such. With 
reference to its psychological characterization I call it the re- 
flexive phase. According to Freud’s description the transforma- 
tion of the active instinctual aim into a passive one is accom- 
plished with the turn of the impulse against the ego. This seems 
to me to be only half-correct, as we have the right to say in this 
case. It would be more correct to state that the turn into a re- 
flexive instinctual aim is thus accomplished. The ego is simul- 
taneously active and passive. It plays both parts. That does not 
mean to say that it is uncertain which role it actually has to play; 
rather, that it has decided to play both, the active and the passive 
part. This is just a piece of artistic perfection of the ego as it is 
occasionally accomplished by an actor. 

The situation lends itself to other, better comparisons, as the 
following: A girl standing before a mirror imagines how a young 
man would admire and caress her. Substituting the absent person 
she pets her own arm and kisses her own hand with a light bow. 
Such little mirror scenes are enacted frequently enough in the 
solitude of a girl’s room. The transition from one such “reflexive” 
situation to another in which an active and a passive person ap- 
pear is readily achieved. In the place of the reflection still showing 
her own person, a young man will turn up who will execute in 
reality what the girl has imagined. He admires, caresses, and kisses 
her. She has found what she has anticipated in the mirror scene. 
But what had driven her to enact that scene? The answer is sim- 
ple enough. She was obliged to play both roles because reality had 
not yet given her the partner. Reality had still denied her the 
desired partner. The solo scene in front of the mirror is a rehearsal 
of an imagined duet. The lonely scene may be satisfactory for the 
moment, but is a poor surrogate for reality. The feeling of denial, 
though appeased for the moment, will return, 

The comparison does not amount to much. Still, it turns 
our attention to two factors: to the frustration as the original 
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situation and to the phantasy scene as a transition from the 
denial-situation in reality. The important points are the transi- 
tion from reality to the interregnum of phantasy and from there 
back into reality. We follow once more, with even stricter atten- 
tion, our former passage. 

The starting point is early infantile sadism. The instinctual 
aim is to grab the object by violence and to take possession of it. 
Freud has referred by casual remark to the significance of physi- 
cal maturing processes for the attainment of this sadistic phase. 
The growth of teeth, the strengthening of muscles, the command 
of the sphincter-functions belong to these preconditions. The 
child shows definite tendencies to hurt the object, to take posses- 
sion of it, to overpower it. 

The object, mother or nurse, soon will withdraw from such 
aggressive tenderness and later will make clearly recognizable 
defensive gestures. The object apparently does not welcome the 
pain as much as the child had thought. The mother does not like 
to be pinched, have her eyes stabbed or her hair pulled. There is 
no reason to doubt the intensity of such infantile sadistic im- 
pulses, just because actually no serious damage results. If the child 


had the strength of Samson, he would tear down the house in 
imes also the Philistines with 


which he lives and certainly at tim 
whom he lives. o, 
The little ego is unable to attain 1ts violent goal. The other 
nful tenderness, resists and even 
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threatens the child with punishment. In this situation of frustra- 
ht in imagination which naturally is 
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sion and of the punishment slowly blend. Originally they fol- 
iowed each other as atonement follows a forbidden satisfaction. 
Now they parallel each other. The violence is intended for the 
object; his anger and the punishment he threatens for the ego. 
The absent object is produced by phantasy. 

In the imagined scene the ego played its part as well. Its re- 
actions and movements are enacted and experienced. By imagin- 
ing the role of the object, its probable reactions are anticipated, 
shared, as the public at a football game participates in the move- 
ments of the players by producing similar muscular impulses. At 
the start of this phase the impulse is definitely still sadistic. The 
phantasied scene is violent against the object though with a sub- 
sequent vision of the object’s reactions. 

This aggressive impulse that lacks an external object now 
takes the ego for an object, the ego that was identified in the 
imagination with the angry and finally revengeful victim. We 
can state here: There is no outspoken masochism as yet in this 
two-role play. But there is sadism against the ego which has taken 
the place of the external object. 

The growing impatience of the instinct as well as the in- 
creasing fear of punishment cannot stop for any length of time 
at this phantasied succession of one’s own and some other’s ag- 
gression. With tension increasing the victim’s reaction is pictured 
more vividly. Such an intensified anticipation of the threatened 
punishment, conflicting with the urge for satisfaction, presses 
toward an outlet that is in accordance with the mounting im- 
patience. The partner’s anger and aggression are made the advance 
guard. It does not seem important at first that it is directed 
against the ego. The phantasied Participation in the enjoyment 
is more important. This is the origin of that intermediate phase 
in which the ego appears as the object of punishment and has to 
play both the aggressor and the victim under its own direction. 
The content of such a solo scene accordingly is enjoyment of 
cruelty and domination, executed by the ego, but also performed 
on the ego. The partner has taken upon himself but one role in 
phantasy. Here, then, is the place for those frequent mirror 
scenes during which a person beats himself and observes the traces 
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of this ill-treatment and his own facial reaction in the mirror. 
The ego enjoys both the pleasure of the aggressor and the pleasure 
of the imagined reactions of discomfort or pain of the attacked 
victim. 

The anticipation of one’s own punishment and of one’s own 
impending discomfort explains the fact that the psychic stress is 
shifted more and more decidedly onto the passive role. Are we 
allowed to consider such scenes as masochistic in the literal sense? 
They should better be called preliminaries of masochism. They 
are previews, since the missing second actor—originally the pas- 
sive, later the active one—are substituted for by the ego. The ego 
enjoys its own violence, the pleasure of submission, but it is more 
than half-prepared to cede it to another and to participate in the 
enjoyment only indirectly. The man who stands before a mirror, 
beating himself and observing himself at the same time, thus 
stands at a crossroad. He could as well decide in favor of a sadis- 
tic phantasy, but most frequently he will land at a masochistic 
the attentive reader here of the patient who 
presses himself into the tightest and most uncomfortable suit, 
imagining that he is under strict military discipline and exercising 
before the looking glass. He already plays the victim, but the 
severe disciplinarian officer is invisibly in the background of the 


conception. I remind 


masochistic scene. 5 i Poe 
The above description deals with the transition of a sadistic 


phantasy into a reflexive one in which the ego directs its yen 3 
impulses against itself. Freud has stated this process in one single 
sentence, ascertaining that the original object of sadism is x 
nounced and substituted by one’s own person. This sentence, p 
us say, gives the rough draft, shows no more pa the pee o 
the process. The significance of phantasy for t phe 5a or 
phase, hitherto neither recognized nor appreciated, Tr e 
sufficiently emphasized. It is this phantasy that makes the inter- 
mediate solution at all possible, determines the character of the 
two-role play and fashions the further development of masoch- 
ism. We are therefore justified in speaking of the birth of mas- 
ochism out of the spirit of the sadistic phantasy. ae 
i Freud has summarized the further development again in 
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one sentence: “Another person is sought for anew who in accord- 
ance with the transformation of the aim has to take over the part 
of the subject.” Nothing is said here as to why and how this hap- 
pens. The transformation of the described intermediate phase into 
a purely masochistic one is chiefly determined by the fact that 
satisfaction in the lonely phantasy does not last. In the long run 
it is as insufficient as the young girl’s mirror phantasy that we 
compared with it. The transition to masochism thus represents 
the way back from self-sufficiency to the community. 

Still the phantasy keeps its significance: it continues the 
two-role play within the ego by ascribing the two parts to two 
different imagined persons. This very continuation indicates the 
direction of the development, the direction toward reality. The 
personal union of the sadist and the masochist falls to pieces. Two 
figures appear on the stage of the imagination. They confront 
each other, independent and yet conditioned by each other: the 
passive and the active one. The ego of the reflexive phase again 
is replaced by another person. The ego remains the object, against 
which the sadistic impulses of the other person are directed. It 
has ceded its own violent tendencies to this other person. By this 
long detour it has returned to the oldest historical situation: to 
the time when it was the object of the erotic and aggressive treat- 
ment of the mother or the nurse. The development proves to be 
a regression. 

There are still traces of the old two-role play in the masoch- 
istic phantasy. The suspense, which js founded on the vacillation 
between pleasure and anxiety, is perhaps the most significant 
evidence for the fact that in the imagination the urge for pleas- 
ure had been hindered by the anticipation of punishment. 

In real masochism, the perverse scene is nothing but the 
reproduction of a phantasy, the staging of a drama that was 
present in the poet’s mind on the stage of reality. We have estab- 
lished two essential processes: the reversal of impulses of violence, 
originally directed against the other, toward the ego and the sur- 
render of these impulses to the other, who takes over their 


execu- 
tion on the ego. The ego was obliged to cede a part of its i 


nstinct 
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of violence to the other person. It does so, but yet participates: 
it enjoys them as if they were its own (“as if it were a part of 
myself”). 

In a similar way the primitive is supposed to have transferred 
his original belief in his own omnipotence onto the demons and 
deities of his imagination. He is not almighty any longer, but the 
god to whom he prays is. By this prayer, however, he participates 
in the power of God, thus becoming almighty by proxy. Just in 
the same way a little boy considers the strength of his elder 
brother, who defends him against superior aggressors, to be the 
s own strength if it were ultimately directed in 


extension of hi 
body. The hope of retribu- 


an unpleasant fashion against his own 
tion against the stronger one as soon as one is grown up oneself 


has something to do with this. It is a sort of anticipation of one’s 
own future power. The feeling of power connected with sadism 
has not vanished in the masochistic metamorphosis. It is only lo- 
cated elsewhere. The active person is only a substitute for the 
passive person, he just obeys orders, is the instrument and execu- 
tive of the other’s instinctual impulses. It seems as if the mas- 
ochist wanted to demonstrate passively to his tormentor what he 
will have to suffer in his turn. One enjoys in phantasy the 


anticipation of the future punishment and humiliation of the 


other. 


To demonstrate the described development as shortly and 


as accurately as possible we have only to change the personal 
ntence. I start from sadism, which intends 


pronouns in the same se 
the mother, what she has done to him: 


to do to the love-object, 

As you do to me, so do I to you: Sadistic phase. 7 

As I do to you, so do I to me: Intermediate phase, transition to 
masochism. The external object is substituted for by the ego. 
Phantasy: concerning what the ego will do to the object and 
what then the object would do to the ego. 

As I do to me, so you do to me: Real masochism. The ego is pas- 
sive now; a new object has replaced the active one. Uncon- 
scious phantasy: What I want to do to you or in anticipation 


what I will do to you! 
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Masochism now is recognizable as a secondary instinctual 
formation. It signifies not only an instinctual turn against the 
ego, but simultaneously a veiled adherence to the instinctual aim 
and to the original object in the unconscious phantasy. The fact 
that another person has taken over the active role only means a 
temporary resignation under pressure of external and internal 
necessities. The other one is just a displacement-substitute, a sub- 
stitute-ego. In this sense we can speak of the ‘“faute-de-mieux” 
character of masochism. To repeat: It is less sadism turned against 
the ego than sadism put upside down. 

I emphasized two obvious and inevitable factors in the psy- 
chic development from sadism to the intermediate phase and 
from there to masochism: the lack of sufficient satisfaction (the 
frustration), and the activity of imagination. Psychological ob- 
servation of that development proves that the imagination is able 
to anticipate new situations, because by doing so it simply returns 
to slightly altered previous situations. During the intermediate 
phase the ego goes back to the childhood situations, which caused 
the dependent child to develop into an active and sadistic one. 
In the end-phase, in true masochism, the ego has returned to the 
starting situation of the instinctual development: the child is 
completely in the power of a substitute for the mother. It is the 
same line that man took once before, but in retrograde direction. 

The violent striving, the tendency of usurpation, is still 
directed against the object in the intermediate phase, although it 
is effective on the ego. The most important obstacle to direct 
action against the partner is of an external nature. It is composed 
of the ego’s weakness and the superior strength of the other. We 
cannot speak of guilt-feeling as the inhibiting factor at this stage. 
The frustration of the instinct is caused by an external detention. 

Such a detention, resulting in violence against the ego, may 
occasionally be based on a temporary or local impossibility of 
attaining the object. Freud once described such a transition by 
means of a plastic example without, however, using it for the 
theory of the genesis of masochism. He gave a psychological in- 
terpretation of the gesture towards the beard of Michelangelo’s 
Moses statue. The lawgiver, walking down from Mount Sinai, 
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sees the Jews far down in the valley dancing around the Golden 
Calf. In his powerless wrath he tears at his beard. In this way 
children vent their fits of wrath against their parents on their 
own bodies, because they cannot approach and injure their object 
as they intend. At a much later period only, the aggression that 
was delayed on its way to execution by external obstacles will be 
inhibited by inner processes as well. First of all by the idea of the 
attacked object’s reaction and by the fear of the imagined conse- 
quences of one’s own aggression, of the punishment to be ex- 
pected; and again much later the guilt-feeling will replace this 
fear of punishment. 

This turn toward an aggressive and furious impulse against 
the ego can be observed just as well in normal psychic life. I want 
to make a sarcastic remark, but I foresee the angry reaction of 
the person concerned who is important to me. I suppress the re- 
mark but I bite my lips instead. Other people will press their 
fingernails into their palms or exert some other painful pressure 
against their own body on similar occasions. Obviously such 
trifling reactions directed against the ego do not only serve the 
purpose of supporting motor self-control. They certainly are 
used in that way, but they are originally an expression of aggres- 


sive impulses that have found the only possible outlet by turning 
stitute of the inaccessible object of aggres- 


against the ego as a sub 
hurt oneself—permits of no 


sion. Their nature—to bite or to 


doubt as to their original tendency. 
The character of the substitution may well become conscious 


“That’s what I would like to do to you if only I were 
able or allowed to!” In cases like these the ego serves as the best 
and next substitute-object for the person concerned. When it is 
impossible to give vent freely to one’s wrath against matt per- 
son, the proverb is valid: “Everybody is closest to himse f l 
As mentioned above we cannot actually call this intermedi- 
ate phase masochistic. It deserves rather the designation of a 
sadistic instinct turned against the ego. Actual masochism means 
a return to sadism against the object, with the object being re- 
placed by the ego through the necessities of the internal situation. 
Neither should we underrate the fact that the intermediate phase 


in the idea: 
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has not only aggressive, but erotic purposes as well. If sadism was 
a violent attempt to seize the object, the intermediate phase is 
evidence of the ego’s retreat into the position of frustration. It 
has been thrown back to the autoerotic line. 

In the phantasy the aggression had been welded with the 
victim’s defense and ultimately with the action of punishment. 
Since the fear of punishment is increased simultaneously with the 
increase of the urge it is anticipated separately, as if to have done 
with it once and for all. Thus one’s own satisfaction and the pun- 
ishment are again distributed to two persons. In this development 
the instinctual unity is divided into two parts again; first the 
masochistic instinctual aim is attained, then the sadistic, first the 
one craving for pain, then the violent. This process corresponds 
to the original one from which masochism sprang. But it has been 
reversed, has spun around its own axis. Originally the sadistic 
satisfaction was phantasied, the imminent punishment was imag- 
ined later on. In masochism the phantasy of punishment is sent 
ahead and the sadistic satisfaction is attached to it. But is that 
really so? 

In masochistic phantasies or scenes the violence against the 
object rarely appears plain or unveiled. The masochistic action 
itself turns into satisfaction. The solution of this contradiction 
is not difficult. Originally the punishment of the ego actually was 
followed by the phantasy of violence against the object. Only 
secondarily this sadistic action, which according to rules ought 
to follow the masochistic suffering, is pushed into the back- 
ground, disparaged in its psychic significance, so that it is bound 
to vanish entirely by and by. Yet it remains as an unconscious 
phantasy and its retreat does not mean its absence. The sadistic 
gratification is not repealed, but only delayed. 

In previous chapters we came to know the mechanism and 
the essence of this delay: the suspense. The enjoyment of pain, 
discomfort, and degradation is comprehensible only as a result of 
such anticipated instinctual satisfaction through the partner and 
against him. At the beginning, the sequence of masochistic satis- 
faction by suffering punishment and then of sadistic seizure of 
the object is plainly recognizable in the perverse scene. A man 
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gets himself beaten and whipped. As soon as the discomfort has 
reached a certain degree, he recklessly throws the woman onto 
the bed and performs coitus. 

In the same way in phantasy the idea of punishment is fol- 
lowed by instinctual gratification. Only later on the idea of one’s 
own discomfort and disgrace becomes autocratic. One could say: 
It has absorbed the subsequent sadistic or defiant satisfaction by 
anticipating it. Now the chastisement executed on the ego be- 
comes identical with that executed on the object. Here is an ex- 
ample of that original constellation: One of the patients men- 
tioned above can perform sexual intercourse with his wife only 
with the assistance of masochistic phantasies. At a certain period 
his favorite phantasy consisted in the idea of an English officer 
being cruelly tortured by Aztecs in which the patient identified 
with the prisoner. On the way back to normal sexuality during 
analysis this phantasy, though fully satisfactory at first, was 
altered significantly. Now the English officer liberates himself 
amidst the unbearable tortures, knocks down his Aztec tor- 
mentor, and tortures him just as he had been ill-treated before. 
The orgasm now occurs at the idea of the Aztec’s pains. 

Moreover it was significant that, seen from the outside, this 
change of phantasy sprang from a show my patient attended the 
night before he had sexual intercourse. The man called this per- 
formance a stimulation for his bipartite and two-sided imagina- 
tion. The show dealt with a shy, young provincial getting caught 
in the nets of a woman of the “vamp” type. She leads him a dance 
and makes him the victim of sophisticated cruelties. The desper- 
ate young man asks an elderly woman for advice and help. She 
advises him to give the cruel woman a good hiding. That s what 
he does on the next occasion when the vamp again tries her tor- 
menting tricks on him. The amazed woman, however, sinks into 
his arms exclaiming, “You are wonderful!”—It is certainly note- 
worthy that the patient had changed his whole behavior toward 
his wife in the same manner. For a long time he had submitted 
to being tormented by his wife’s imperiousness. Suddenly he 


wheeled around into active sadistic conduct, as if to demonstrate: 


: B 
“That’s the way to treat bitches. 
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May I add as a characterization of the intermediate phase 
that it does not use only the mirror scene in its approach to real- 
ity. Another method is infantile play in which the ego becomes 
the object of torment. Here also the direction toward masochism 
is frequently pursued. A patient remembered, for instance, that 
she transferred into reality the idea of being chastised, by taking 
over the role of a naughty child in school when playing with her 
friends, and thus being beaten by the friend who personified the 
teacher. The little girl, whose ritual of water drops in the bathtub 
we have discussed, is able to report a bit of childish play as a 
counterpart to her later assumption of deputy power. The child 
loved to repay the violence of adults by locking her nurse, with 
her consent, into a closet. She herself had frequently been locked 
up there by the nurse previously. 

This case reminds me of the fact that the described cession 
of one’s own urge for power to somebody else may, starting from 
masochism, later pursue a direction resembling the imaginative 
life of a normal woman. The patient’s phantasies are recognizable 
as radiations, transformations of exquisitely masochistic ideas, 
that have been well adjusted to her female role. When she was a 
young girl she had extensive, sexually exciting masochistic phan- 
tasies. She pictured herself sold to a brothel where she was kept 
imprisoned, treated cruelly, and abused sexually by coarse men. 
She identified with the heroine of a novel who had been captured 
by an Arabian sheik, struggled with remarkable energy against 
his erotic attacks, and yet had fallen for him. 

These obsolete phantasies of the young girl were partially 
revived fifteen years later during analysis. The way this hap- 
pened was very characteristic, all the more so because marriage, 
motherhood, and social changes had taken place in the meantime. 
She now imagines that she will meet a man who deeply impresses 
her by his great political power or financial influence. She thinks 
of one of the leaders of industry who through his wealth has 
everything at his disposal, or of a dictator whom a whole nation 
obeys unconditionally. In her phantasy she falls for this man, 
who at first woos her with all his energy. The sexual factor is 
not stressed at all. The idea of surrendering, however, proves 
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very exciting. In her imagination she participates in the enjoy- 
ment of the power or predominance of this man. It would be 
better to say: she enjoys his power alone, as well as the effects of 
this power which extend to her own person. Such a phantasy, 
however, is characterized by the apparent renunciation of her 
own power. In this, as in similar cases, it becomes plain that this 
phase replaces a previous one, during which one intended to exert 
power and violence oneself. The present attitude signifies not 
only renunciation, but a veiled and displaced achievement of one’s 
own active strivings through the substitute. She borrows his might 
and power. 

It may be hinted that the same process of a partial renuncia- 
tion and a subsequent achievement of one’s own violent impulses 
through substitution can be guessed at in many woman who ad- 
mire their men’s superior abilities and knowledge. Some cases 
result in a peculiar mixed constellation which at the same time 
hides and betrays the original one. It is an everyday observation 
that the pronounced helplessness and dependence of a woman can 
turn into ugly tyranny, scarcely concealing the urge for domi- 
nance and power. Such unrestricted dependence may become an 
excellent means to subdue the man. Many a husband has discoy- 
ered that a skillfully veiled will for helplessness is a specific 
expression of strong female will power. 

The mixture of the renunciation of one’s own power and of 
the enjoyment of its being exercised by proxy has its special sig- 
nificance in the life of peoples, social and religious groups. The 
process extends from the admiration of a monarchist, feeling the 
monarch’s will as his-own, to the enthusiasm for a dictator who, 
has taken charge of the will of every individual. There is no rea- 
son to be astonished at the fact that most men in a dictatorship 
have totally renounced their own will. As a matter of fact this 
is only partially true. For the other and more important part of 
it is that they have exercised their will by impersonating it in that 
of a single man. , 

One could actually state that the more violent and brutal 
the ambition of the individual who was deprived of the right of 
self-determination, the more pliantly and resignedly will he sur- 
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render to the will of the autocrat or the leader who replaces him. 
He is not so much, therefore, a brutal dictator but an impersona- 
tion of the many individuals who form the mass. He is the execu- 
tor of the suppressed, yet not vanished, brutality of all these 
individuals. Each of them participates in his power and enjoys 
it. We guess that execution of authority by another does not 
mean renunciation of one’s own will. Naturally participation in 
the enjoyment of the exercise of power is less restricted, if di- 
rected against an inimical, hostile outside world. But it is com- 
prehensible even if the sadistic energy is exercised on one’s own 
people. The tyrannic will of a dictator may ask privations and 
sacrifices from the masses hardly bearable otherwise than if they 
consider him their own idealized image. Here the phenomenon 
of mass-masochism or its predecessors becomes psychologically 
understandable. 

The origin of masochism from sadistic instinctual urges can 
be proved almost experimentally. If masochism, which masters a 
person, decomposes during analysis, sadistic phantasies or actions 
step into the foreground. On the way back there arise formations 
which are mixtures of masochistic and sadistic phantasies and 
actions, Let me cite an excellent example from the patient whose 
“synchronized” phantasies have engaged our attention before. 
One of his original phantasies was the following: The cruel and 
nymphomaniac queen of a legendary realm uses explorers who 
are lost in her domain for her sexual satisfaction. When she loses 
interest in them the queen has the prisoners impaled, flayed or 
castrated. The patient now imagines a young man as the next 
aspirant to the queen’s cruel favor. He witnesses the horrible 
execution of one of his predecessors and feels the terror of him 
whom a similar destiny awaits in the near future. He identifies 
himself with this victim—a brother-figure—and experiences with 
him the fettering, torture, and death. That surely is a masochistic 
phantasy. 

During analysis it changes its character and offers us a pic- 
ture that has been transformed by the change of single features 
and an exchange of roles. Now the patient identifies with the 
queen’s present favorite in the moment of her highest favor. 
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During sexual intercourse his predecessor is impaled. Neither the 
victim’s screams nor his tortures disturb the pleasure; they in- 
tensify it. Without doubt, that is a sadistic phantasy. The con- 
tinuation of the phantasied scene will abolish every doubt: After 
sexual intercourse the substitute of the daydreamer stabs the vic- 
tim with a knife through the chest, giving him the coup de grace. 

One episode in this horrible picture, however, shows that the 
masochistic tendency has not vanished altogether. During the 
love-making a dialogue develops between the cruel queen and her 
partner. The man utters the wish to have one of his predecessors 
tortured in the particular way he will choose during sexual inter- 
course on every subsequent night. The queen grants his request 
with the additional, half-jocular, half-serious remark that he 
himself perhaps could be this tortured person. He replies that it 
is not important whether he or another be the victim, the main 
thing being that somebody should be flayed or impaled. 

This is obviously a mixed formation offering the possibility 
of identifying oneself even in the masochistic role with the suf- 
fering person. The phantasy strongly expresses the tendency to 
revenge against the rival previously preferred. Yet a single fea- 
ture reveals that the sadistic drive is unconsciously directed 
against the woman as well: The movements of the tortured vic- 
tim and of the queen at the climax of her sexual excitement are 
synchronized. Another case shows a retrogressive development to 
sadistic phantasies soon after the beginning of analysis through 
impulses which turn up suddenly amidst a masochistic situation. 
This patient’s specific satisfaction consisted in being bound and 
whipped by a woman. From a certain one on, there suddenly 
arose the impulse against the woman: Pd like to strangle her or 
to fly at her throat.” f . _ 

Even if masochism appears desexualized, its secret sadistic 
nature reveals itself in some form or other. A patient whose mas- 
ochistic tendencies drove him close to the border of self- 
destruction had no doubts as to the originally unconfessed goal 
of his attitude. This aim was to hurt his father deeply. “By mak- 
ing myself unhappy I make him unhappy. If I perish he will not 


survive it.” An attitude like this does not betray any doubt about 
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the object’s love, of being loved, and is not compatible with woo- 
ing for love. It rather takes the fact of being loved for granted. 

The insight we have gained into the genesis of masochism 
has contributed some remarkable points to its comprehension: it 
is no original drive, but a secondary instinctual formation. It 
springs from the denial that meets the sadistic instinctual impulse 
and it develops from the sadistic, aggressive, or defiant phantasy 
which replaces reality. It remains incomprehensible as long as one 
assumes its derivation directly from sadism by a facing about 
against the ego. Much as psychoanalysts and sexologists may op- 
pose such opinion, I maintain that the birthplace of masochism 
is phantasy. 

The assertion that masochism originates in phantasy, does not 
mean it is born in a void. It springs from the representation, from 
the thought-rehearsal of violent and aggressive actions, which are 
changed and reshaped through a change of roles. 

Without phantasy as the preparatory and anticipating factor 
the realization of masochism is impossible. It retains its sadistic 
character in the intermediate and in the end-phase of the devel- 
opment, ‘where aggression turns against the ego and where its 
execution is ceded to another person. Even if the sadistic gratifi- 
cation retires into the dark or seems to disappear, it is still extant 
in all forms of masochism. Its development proves that sadism is 
mighty. It certainly shows simultaneously that it is not almighty. 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Theory of Freud and My Own Opinion 


IF this theory of the genesis of masochism is compared with that 
formulated by Freud, we shall find first of all that it is a contin- 
uation of Freud’s original opinion. This continuation fills gaps 
that had remained unexplained, creates connections where there 
were none previously, and shows up contradictions as only seem- 
ing ones. 

By bringing the phantasy and other factors into prominence 
my own opinion deviates decisively from that of Freud. The pro- 
cedure of transition from sadism into masochism as described by 
Freud gives the impression of a sudden change. In reality there 
are connections and transitions. The phases of development he 
distinguishes do not stand side by side like rocks of granite. There 
are many gradual transitions which he neglects. 

But now it is time to turn to the question: Is there a pri- 
mordial masochism, a primary masochistic instinct? Freud, with 


the right of the explorer who by new insights is forced to alter 


his opinion, presented a new theory in 1921. It assumed the exist- 


ence of a primary masochism. The hypothesis of the death in- 
stinct and the love instinct was established long before. It did not 
atise from the necessity to understand the origin of masochism, 
but from a revision of the whole instinct theory. This, however, 
gave the problem of masochism a new and changed aspect and 
let it appear as one of the expressions of the death instinct. The 
conception of Freud, greater than that of Schopenhauer, is based 
on biological facts. Freud’s habit, almost invariably, was to pro- 
ceed with small cautious steps. But here he has shown that he can 
make seven-league-strides. Nobody who knew his mental capacity 
ever doubted his ability to do so. 

he existence of death instinct and love 


Even if one accepts t 
instinct as the ruling principle of decay and growth, we would 
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expect both instincts to express themselves obviously and from 
the start in the individual. But we never meet with masochism 
as a substitute for the death instinct in the child, only nascent 
aggressive and resistant impulses. Primary masochism is not to be 
demonstrated in the baby. None of his instinctive utterances can 
be interpreted in this sense without forcing issue. Wherever one 
suspects an earthly expression of those blind and mythical in- 
stincts of destruction, it shows the features of sadism or its 
derivatives. An early psychologically comprehensible proof of 
primary masochism is nowhere to be found. 

Erotogenic masochism, which according to Freud has bio- 
logical and constitutional bases, proves to be nothing but an in- 
fantile physiological mechanism. It is named masochism wrongly, 
for it is only a physiological precondition for the possible 
development of masochistic sensations later on, if certain psychic 
elaborations lead up to it. This mechanism of early childhood is 
effective in the same sense that painful or uncomfortable tension 
may produce a libidinous coexcitation. This physiological pos- 
sibility is not sufficient to explain the origin of masochism. It 
could be used only if this origin had been explained psychologi- 
cally already and were now to be traced back to the physiological 
and biological roots as the deepest foundation.’ 

We are here at a critical juncture. It we succeed in finding 
traces of this dark instinct of self-annihilation in the infant, we 
shall acknowledge the existence of a primary masochism. This 
original and basic instinctual inclination then would be, besides 
the active sadistic one, an expression of the great destructive 


1 The following remarks are meant in the manner of an “aside” for the intelligent reader 
of analytical literature. These readers should know that the introduction of abstract terms 
like life- and death-instinct in the discussion of individual case-histories represents a pomp- 
ous attitude. I regard this attitude as childish not only on account of its character, but 
also on account of its origin: it can be traced back to the secret languages we used to speak 
as children and the enjoyment we felt when the grownups did not know what we were 
saying. 

When you read the books and papers of many analysts, you sometimes get the impression 
that you could see the death-instinct in concreto at the next street corner. It sounds as 
if you are told that someone met the devil between stst and sand Strect on Fifth Avenue. 
But the life- and death-instincts are most abstract suppositions. What would you say if you 
read the following report about a suicide in the New York Times: “Yesterday at 4:30 P.M. 
Mr. John Smith, clerk, 51, was pulled down to earth from the 20th floor of the Rockefeller 
Building by the force of gravity,” instead of the statement that Mr. Smith jumped out of 
the window of the 20th floor? m 
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tendency ruling at the core of the organic life. Is it not possible 
that the new-born yearns to go back into silence, into not-being, 
into the dark from which it came? Why should not a dim desire 
for eternal sleep coexist with the urge to live already in the baby? 
This is the same desire that often pounces upon us and makes us 
feel as the poet who says: “Ach, ich bin des Treibens miide! Was 
soll all der Schmerz und Lust?” * 

Up to now we did not succeed in isolating and demonstrat- 
ing such a manifestation of the elementary urge of self-annihila- 
tion directed from the start against the ego. This does not exclude 
the possibility that science might be successful at some future 
date. 

In the meantime we have to rest satisfied with looking at 
masochism as a transformed instinctual expression of a sadistic 
kind and derivation. It does not appear as an original primary 
instinct but as a late development and transformation of another. 
This descent will still be traceable in the character of later 
changes—even in the latest changes. , 

At this juncture a new orientation will become necessary, 
a revision of our conception of the essence of masochism. Only 
now, after having studied its origin, are we able to state new 
psychological facts about masochism. But we are now able to 
ask new questions too. Is masochism from its start and in its 
essence a desire for pain, discomfort, shame, submission? Are 
these passive goals apt to be desired originally? Here, after all, is 
enclosed the great puzzle of this instinctual direction and of the 
Perversion we call masochism. Thus we return to our original 
question: How can it be that a great number of men draw in- 


stinctual pleasure from discomfort, satisfaction, from pain or a 
gratification, from shameful treat- 


physical or psychical kind of t 
wer has been that this group is en- 


ment? Up until now the ans Bee ms ‘Bru 
dowed with an original perverted instinctual inclination—the 


masochistic. 
ith contending! 


1] am weary W! 
d unrest? 


Why this rapture an 

Peace descending, 

Come, ah, come int 
GortHe, Wand 


o my breast! 
lerer’s Night Song. 
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I believe that the question has been put wrongly and thus 
also the answer must be wrong. The conception of masochism 
was faulty, its instinctual aims have not been correctly defined 
so far. Inquiry hitherto started from the assumption that mas- 
ochism is an independent instinctual inclination sharply distin- 
guished from others. The usual, even monstrous, feature that in 
it pain or submission is striven for, drew all attention to it. This 
seemed to me an inexplicable case of exception that was in con- 
tradiction to all known psychic phenomena. This concentration 
of the attention on the one point pushed everything else into the 
background. 

The first question which has so far been overlooked ought 
to be: Is discomfort and submission really the instinctual aim and 
not rather a station on the way, a means to reach the instinctual 
aim? Is masochism by any means an original instinctual config- 
uration and not rather an attempt at elusion, say, a tactical 
psychical maneuver? I am of the opinion that there is no such 
original pleasure from discomfort as is commonly attributed to 
masochism. On the other hand the common urge for pleasure 
may very well, under certain psychological circumstances, also 
be compatible with discomfort or humiliation. Is it originally lust 
in pain? Or is it lust in spite of pain? 

In the preceding chapters I described most of the uncon- 
scious psychic reactions in masochism, sketched its original situ- 
ation and developments, and indicated its hidden aims. Its origin 
is not, as was hitherto assumed, connected with the sadistic 
action. A direct derivation from aggression as such is impossible. 
Which motives should urge a sadist to give up his pleasurable 
perversion and become a masochist? Only the failure, the denial 
in the prosecution of aggressive and violent instinctual aims, and 
later a fear of punishment, could make such a reversal of instincts 
probable. This instinctual change, however, does not occur at first 
in the material reality but in the phantasy. The sadistic phantasy, 
not the sadistic action, is the fostering soil of masochism. We 
have seen that its further development and its character are for 
ever determined by this descent. Its development can be termed 
a specific instinctual fate of sadistic tendencies, 
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And now to the definition of these instinctual aims itself. 
Is it true that masochism aims at discomfort, pain, submission. 
from the very beginning? I demonstrated that this is not the case. 
The masochist is a person of strongly sadistic disposition, who 
has been diverted from its instinctual aim by the vision of pun- 
ishment. This anxiety prevents his achieving satisfaction, and in 
his conflict between anxiety and urge for pleasure, he finally 
decides to get rid of his anxiety by that flight forward. He con- 
sequently does not strive for discomfort and punishment as such. 
He asks for them because they mark the only possible way to 
untroubled pleasure. So would a man who longs to return home 
brave marshy country and forests if there is no other way. It is 
not an original longing for pain and torment that determines the 
path of the masochist, but the anxiety built up in front of pleas- 
ure. He did not relinquish his instinctual aim. On the contrary, 
s become so great that he chooses the most un- 


his impatience ha $ 
His hastening 


pleasant way if only he can reach his aim soon. 
toward punishment and shame is a sign of an ungovernable and 
ungoverned desire for the sexual aim. 

I have described how anxiety and later punishment and 
shame themselves can secondarily become the objects of instinc- 
tual needs. The shifting of the psychic accent from the original 
instinctual aim to the threatened punishment solves this riddle. 
The axis of the problem is set in the factors pleasure and anxiety. 
Pleasure is the aim, never to be abolished, and the masochistic 
staging is but a circuitous way to reach this aim. The urge for 
pleasure is so powerful that anxiety and the idea of punishment 
themselves are drawn into its sphere and they are finally estab- 
lished as the pleasure aims, as if to scoff at every threatening 
intimidation. ; ep 

Can the statement be maintained that the masochist origi- 
omfort, asks for pain and disgrace? Is his goal 
shame and abashment? No! He does not enjoy pain, but what is 
bought with pain! He does not strive for discomfort, but for lust 
that must be paid for with discomfort. He has not given up his 
position, he has only changed it. Not before the end-phase will he 
defiantly elevate punishment and disgrace to the place of pleasure. 


nally aims at disc 
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find his lust even in pain. Masochism is a roundabout way to the 
original goal, a roundabout way that became necessary through 
external and internal factors. The roundabout way means only a 
temporary diversion from the path to the goal, not a path to 
another goal. The goal is the same and it is not important that 
it cannot always be achieved. That much is settled: the character 
of masochism testifies that sadism is mighty. It shows at the same 
time that it is not almighty. Its boundaries are determined by 
respect for the superior strength of other persons, by the fear 
of punishment and finally by feelings of guilt. The forces of de- 
struction meet here with the power of love. 

How does this opinion compare with the hypothesis set up 
by Freud, the contrast of death instinct and Eros? It is independ- 
ent of it, does not touch it, neither refutes nor confirms it. It 
moves on another level, closer to psychological experience. He 
who has recognized the fatefulness of psychic forces in himself 
and others need not deny the effectiveness of gigantic, super- 
psychical powers that govern death and life, decay and growth. 
He can acknowledge the lawfulness of psychical actions and yet 
bow to the great cosmic necessities: “So kommt’s denn wieder wie 
die Sterne wollten.” (So it happens again, as the stars decided. ) 

I do not agree with W. Reich and other analysts who are of 
the opinion that the biological hypothesis of death-instinct and 
Eros exclude the forming of psychological theories. The explana- 
tion given by psychology is only a partial solution and Participates 
in the attempts to clear up the natural phenomena. What appears 
so significant under the microscope of psychological exploration 
—the psychic development of some years—shrinks to minute 
dimensions seen in the giant mirror of the great laws of nature 
that determine all actions of the world. It is like a rising and 
immediately disappearing wave in a mighty stream, Psychic ac- 
tion has its place also in such broad views. We look at the micro- 
cosm and later at the macrocosm. My explanation of the phe- 
nomena of masochism is restricted to their psychological aspects. 
It considers them as results of psychic Processes, which does not 
mean it denies the existence of biological factors. 

I state that the views about masochism expressed by Freud 
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and his pupils are not equal to the task of solving the psychologi- 
cal problem, and the views demonstrated here are. In my estima- 
tion the hypothesis under consideration recommends itself in that 
it appears to deliver a satisfying explanation of the facts and the 
essence of masochism. I can only recommend it to the attention 
of those interested in human psychology. In testing its scientific 
value precautions are necessary. Even satisfying hypotheses may 
be wrong. 

Hitherto the riddle of masochism has interested us in general 
as an instinctual inclination. We have not yet examined whether 
or not this late metamorphosis of an instinct is expressed in the 
same manner with men and with women. So far, masochism as 
a sex problem stood at the foreground of our observations. Now 
we want to consider it as a problem of both sexes. We turn to 
the question as to what special forms it assumes in the lives of 


men and women. 


CHAPTER XV 
The Relation to Femininity 


FREUD says of masochism that it has an intimate relationship 
to femininity. The behavior of the male masochist certainly 
shows many features that justify this statement. The passivity 
within the sexual behavior is but the most conspicuous factor. 
There are others that are more important. The phantasies of the 
masochist circle around the topic of being sexually overpowered, 
of becoming impregnated. That may sound grotesque but analy- 
sis shows that anatomical inadequacy becomes an event in the 
phantasy of the masochist. 

Other features, however, resist the assumption that the rela- 
tion of masochism to femininity is as intensive as Freud believes. 
This relation is by no means as plain as with the passive homo- 
sexual. Passivity may not be easily separable from feminine 


sexuality, but the suffering of pain, being beaten or tied up, dis- 


grace and humiliations, do not belong to the sexual aims of the 


normal woman. When such ideas appear conspicuously on the 
psychical surface and become conditions of sexual gratification, 


we should call the woman concerned a masochist. 
Even if one is inclined to presume that features of this kind 


ow included in the picture of feminine sexuality they 
do not dominate the scene as they do with the masochist. Nor 
does the preference for the anal zone as an erogenous center agree 
with the female conduct generally. Expressed in a different way: 
Masochism, looked upon from a certain angle, may be the expres- 
sion of a feminine inclination in a man, but the feminine conduct 
in itself is certainly not the expression of masochistic feelings. 

Here again, as so often in the observation of masochistic 
confronted with the impression of the para- 
hist who plays the female part in his phanta- 
he same time to make fun of it by his 
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distorted presentation. What he shows is less a picture of femi- 
ninity than its parody or caricature. Such mockery is frequent 
with adolescents, where it may be used consciously. A patient 
remembered a similar attitude from his boyhood. He especially 
enjoyed pronouncing four words and accompanying them with 
particular gestures and movements of the body. It was the ro- 
mantic sentence, ““The dear, wild man!” He recognized the origin 
of this exclamation himself later on. It came from one of the 
books of his teen-age sister. In this book the words were spoken 
by a young girl who thinks tenderly of an absent man. While 
exclaiming them she turns away shyly with a blush. The boy had 
read this passage of the book; later he pantomimed the scene in 
front of the mirror, reiterating the sentence aloud and accom- 
panying it with expressive corresponding gestures. He imagined 
the girl’s skirt swinging when she turned. 

So here is another mirror scene! Could we assert that the 
boy who later developed into a masochist betrayed femininity by 
his playful behavior? Surely not. We venture to guess at the orig- 
inal motive of his play. He must have wished that an attractive 
young girl would have behaved like that while thinking of him. 
We thus recognize a phantasy acted out in a two-role play. Later, 
only after something has been changed in his relations to girls, 
does the scene acquire the tinge of mockery. The phantasy that 
had originally betrayed something of the boy’s desires, later on 
became the expression of mocking impulses against girls of his 
sister’s generation. His timidity in associating with the other sex 
makes it easily understandable that he ultimately assumed the 
attitude of the fox in the fable who refused the grapes he could 
not reach, saying they were too sour. 

The behavior of the masochist shows a feminine character, 
but it does not reflect this character untarnished. Femininity is 
not so much represented as disfigured, not so much characterized 
as distorted. 

Insight into the hidden primary significance of the mirrot 
scene has brought us closer to the female element in masochism. 
But not yet close enough. Perhaps a comparison will serve us 
better: I once witnessed a rather plump, vivacious, bald-headed 
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dancing master giving a lesson to a number of young ladies and 
gentlemen. After having taught the paces and figures of the new 
dance to his girl pupils he tried to perform the dance with each 
one of them. Of course, he led them. Occasionally, however, 
when one of the girls proved to be unusually awkward, he had 
to take over the female part in order to demonstrate the lady’s 
carriage while dancing. He therefore intentionally copied the 
bearing, pace, and behavior of his lady partner. 

It was a peculiar sight indeed when the corpulent little 
dancing master stepped back, daintily seized the tails of his dress 
coat as if they were the train of an evening frock, and began 
tripping gracefully forward. The man was deadly serious. He 
was obviously tired, yet he forced the stereotyped smile of the 
role to his face, and he did his work literally in the sweat of his 


brow. How did it happen that his performance, against his will 
ntention, made such an overwhelmingly 


st of his spectators? To a great extent 
due to the contrast of his appearance 
r some repetitions of his per- 


and certainly against his i 
funny impression on mo. 
this effect was certainly 


with that of a dancing girl. But afte 
formance you became serious, even sad. You guessed that neces- 


sity forced the man into his tragi-comical role. 

The process in masochistic phantasy must be approximately 
ne is primarily serious, springs from sexual 
need, carries all signs of frustration and privation, and only later 
on assumes the note of mockery or parody. The boy’s mirror 
scene and the dancing master’s imitation of the dancing girls have 
one factor in common which makes them apt for comparison 
with masochistic phantasies and scenes: the original aim of their 
action. The nature of the performance is determined by the un- 
equivocal wish to have the female object imitate the demonstrated 
actions. The youth longs for a girl who will bashfully confess her 
affection for him, and the dancing master would like the girls to 
copy the paces and bearing he shows them. lda 

To put it more directly: The masochist indicates to the 
woman by his feminine behavior in what position he wants to 
see her. Whatever he does represents a performance, a kind of 
enacted scene. The scene certainly seems to have the flavor of 


the reverse: the sce 
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parody for us outsiders. I say “seems to have,” because no psycho- 
analyst or psychologist has felt this element of parody so far. The 
actual situation is that a man portrays the sexual behavior of a 
woman. The essential point, however, as well in phantasy as in 
the perverse situation, is the fact that he plays for her. For it is 
in general a woman who witnesses his performance. The parts are 
exchanged. If the situation has a hidden meaning in relation to 
the woman at all, then it can only lie in the intention of a per- 
formance or production, that is to say, in the reversal: what you 


do to me, I want to do to you, or: I want to see you in this passive 
or suffering role, 


As far as I know, this sense of 
phantasy has not been realized so 
above-described processes of 
however, a meaning that reaches far beyond that. The masochistic 
phantasy and practice is a sadistic one, expressed by rever. 


Borrowing an ex- 


pression from Goethe, I have termed this procedure in another 


book a “recurrent reflection,” Contemplating the phenomena of 


social masochism from this angle, one recognizes there also the 
presentation of the effects of pri 


versals. Unrestricted submission 


n A nce we have many experiences that 
cannot be plainly expressed and communicated, I have long adopted the method of revealing 
the secret meaning to atten i confront one another and are, so to 


method of reciprocal elucidation has 
Psychology. 
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yielding expresses obstinacy. Servility stands for defiance and self- 
humiliation for arrogance. 

But how does this unconscious mocking or parodying char- 
acter, which the masochistic phantasy or practice secretly but 
distinctly assumes, come about? This character springs from dif- 
ferent sources. Here I just want to point out the historical side 
which is revealed to the analytic observer if only he observes long 
and attentively enough. This aspect does not explain everything 
but clarifies a good deal of the grotesque and burlesque features 
of some masochistic practices and ideas. 

The masochistic scenes and phantasies are not only reversals 
of sadistic ideas, but reanimations and reproductions of what 
children had imagined to be the sexual activities of adults. Un- 
consciously people regress to those infantile ideas of sexuality 
which once upon a time as boys they nourished with regard to 
the course of sexual relation. The grotesque mixture of truth and 
error springing from these infantile sexual theories reappears here 
in practice and theory. The infantile character, to which the 
grown-up man unconsciously clings, frequently betrays itself in 
details of such phantasies and actions. The important part played 
therein by the excrements, urine, and feces, as well as the lack 
of reserve or disgust that has been built up as an educational bar- 
tier at a later date only, points in the same direction. Thus the 
element of parody originates from long-forgotten infantile ideas, 
as, for instance, that the woman is treated cruelly by the man, 
that he urinates or defecates on her, and so forth. 

In all these ideas, reversed as they appear in masochistic prac- 
there is a covibration of an aggressive and violent note. The 


tice ; 
: bdued, suffering being, dependent on the 


woman appears as a su 


man’s will. ; i oe 
I want to test this conception by just one significant exam- 


ple of which I remind the reader. It was reported in my descrip- 
tion of feminine masochism in the course of discussing Freud’s 
theory. It concerns the patient whose sexual satisfaction consisted 
in being beaten in a certain position and wearing black trousers. 
I have discussed previously the psychic genesis of his specific con- 
ditions for pleasure from the reversal of a childhood scene. The 
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little boy had broken into his mother’s bathing cabin in a mo- 
ment when she, with her legs covered with mud, had bent for- 
ward to pick something from the floor. At the sight of his 
mother’s back the child had felt the impulse to strike the part 
of her body turned toward him. That would amount to a sadistic 
action expressing an early aggressive and sensual impulse. In this 
idea he had identified with his father, who used to bestow the 
same little caress carelessly upon the mother or the maid. 

We are confronted with a definitely masculine attitude of 
the boy which later in the masochistic scene is completely reversed 
into a passive and feminine one. He now is going to play the 
feminine part and get himself beaten on the same part of the 
body. But does this express the meaning of the perverted scene 
plainly enough? No. It goes beyond that. He is going to play the 
role that, according to his wishes and his ideas, the woman ought 
to play. He is going to enact it for her. Here then is the connec- 
tion with femininity; the reversal becomes lucid. The primary 
character of the performance is an invitation to dance. The 
origin of the masochistic idea from childhood cannot be doubted 
any longer. 


Is that the role the woman longs for herself? The answer is a 


definite “No”—yet, strange as this may sound, followed by a 
timid ‘Yes.’ 


> That is to say: according to the reactions that the 
boy was able to observe with the women at home, he was allowed 
to presume that the women were not totally averse to such a 
rough handling. Or were they? The resistance they put up was 
often not too serious and accompanied by laughter and giggling. 
Even if we admit that this kind of caress was not too disagreeable 
to the women, we must concede that the boy’s imagination was by 
far exaggerated. He mistook an introduction for the whole thing. 
In his imagination the blow was the essential and really pleasurable 
element of the mysterious sexual procedure between the adults. 
After he had become masochistic later on, the blow itself, applied 
under circumscribed conditions, sufficed to produce orgasm. 

‘The erroneous supposition consists in the idea that the woman 
enjoys such a blow, that it is even sufficient for full gratification. 
This opinion, however, springs from the sadistic infantile con- 
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ceptions and agrees with the child’s own violent desires rather than 
with that of the woman. The female form of sexual satisfaction 
is not identical with being beaten, though there might exist sev- 
eral points of contact. The circular descent of this masochistic 
scene from the sadistic phantasy was proved during analysis when 
it was replaced later on by a crude sadistic one. The reversal was 
undone. When he now took his evening strolls through the streets 
he nourished the phantasy that he was a lust-murderer on the look- 
out for his female victims. When he now went for a walk with a 
girl he sometimes felt the impulse to change a tender movement 
into a brutal injuring one. He doubted, as he put his arms round 
her neck, whether he did not want to strangle her in reality. 

The masochist has the hidden and unconscious idea that the 
woman would appreciate as pleasurable the treatment he submits 
to, that she would even long for it. The little bit of justification 
at the bottom of this idea is tremendously and grotesquely ex- 
aggerated. A woman does not want to be punished, abused, tor- 
mented or flagellated, but wants to be loved. She may appreciate 
a certain amount of recklessness at the proper moment and of 
carcely serious resistance, as evidence of mascu- 


disregard for her s 
f of the masculine will to possess her. The 


line energy and as proo 
acceptable amount is limited however. ry 
The psychological miscalculation of the masochist, if we are 


permitted so to call it, is the fact that he holds that the sexual 
gratification of woman is essentially enjoyment of suffering and 
disgrace. Here I refer to the patient who felt excited sexually at 
the sight of medieval pictures of martyrs and identified with them 
in his phantasies. He thought a picture of St. Laurentius on the 
grate was “not convincing” because the saint s face bore a calm, 
gentle expression instead of an ecstatic one in which pain mingled 
with most intense pleasure. If masochism is the expression of fem- 
ininity, as Freud believes, it certainly is a distorted and carica- 
tured one. As such, however, it has the meaning of a perform. 
ance: “That’s what I would like to do to a woman and she then 
would behave in such and such manner.” It is a plastic representa~ 
tion of a wish reversed. Which is the original wish? The same 
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which is expressed in the sentence: Treat them rough and make 
them like it. 

I just want to hint here that the intermediate phase of de- 
velopment during which the individual plays the two-role play in 
this unconscious way is continued in developed masochism. The 
unconscious phantasy is so important for this instinctual satisfac- 
tion that reality as such is insufficient, if not supported by phan- 
tasy. I should therefore like to state that the masochist clings in 
his phantasy to his masculine character in spite of his seemingly 
feminine behavior. 

Another feature that is frequently played or represented— 
wherein the masochist is an animal, submissive to his mistress’s 
will—favors this opinion. Frequently a thoroughbred horse is 
imagined on which the woman rides. 

Goethe admirers will remember the poem “Lilly’s Park,” 
wherein the poet compares himself to a bear who is beaten by 
his lady love and who lies at her feet, “up to a certain point, of 
course.” The poem concludes with the prayer to the gods to 
liberate him from his slavery and with the words: “Yet should 
you not send any help to me—not altogether in vain do I still 
stretch my limbs! I feel, I swear, I still have strength myself!” I 
believe that the contrast, emphasized in phantasy, 
masculine strength and fervor of 
conscious, and his manifest submiss 
considerably to his pleasure, 

The unconscious relation to the man, 
the figure of the woman on the stage, must 
expression of femininity. In a Previously cit 
of the man which threatened to become co 
the woman’s fur scarf which put an end to 
as it remains repressed, the phantasy is important among the con- 
ditions of the masochistic gratification. Fur, known as an attribute 
of the perverted scene since Sacher-Masoch, the high boots, the 
whip or birch, are revealing attributes. Th 
woman, but belong to the outfit of the sadistic man, who remains 
backstage during the perverse scene. From this point of view it 
appears as a transmutation of the Passive-homosexual phantasy: 


between the 
which the masochist remains 
ion and weakness, contributes 


that is covered up by 
be denoted as another 
ed case it was the idea 
nscious at the sight of 
the perversion. As long 
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“I am used and beaten by my father.” This transfer, comparable 
to a transposition from major to minor scale, is excluded from 
consciousness. 

The entry of this idea is permitted if it is sufficiently disfig- 
ured, loosened from one’s own person, and made unrecognizable 
as to its meaning. A masochist, for instance, thinks that pictures 
representing female pupils of a boarding school who are beaten 
by their lady teacher on the naked buttocks are exceedingly excit- 
ing. This is a transfer to the other sex. The primary phantasy was 
turned about face, a revolution at an angle of an hundred and 
eighty degrees. He himself clings to the woman as the active per- 


son in his perversion and would refuse a phantasy of chastisement 


by a man. 
But why and how does the man come into the masochistic 


scene at all? What does his appearance mean even though he re- 
mains in the darkness of the backstage? Let us assume the analyti- 
cal view for the moment. The content of the original phantasy 
as: “I am loved and punished by my father.” Then we go on to 
ither the tenderness nor the love of the 
father or his female substitute shows up in the beating scene, but 
only his severity and cruelty? The reply is: In the scene as well 
as in the phantasy the homosexual erotics coincide with the grati- 
fication of the unconscious guilt-feelings. 

To what do these guilt-feelings refer? To the child’s incestu- 


ous desires which we acknowledged as forbidden, and to the hostile 


impulses which sprang from the rivalry with the other man, 
originally the father. The masochistic scene consequently would 
be the reaction against punishment and atonement for the in- 
stinctual impulses of the Oedipus situation. Thus the formula- 
tion “I am loved and punished by my father” would add one 
asi reversal. It would be a late transformed substitute of a 
“J want to possess the woman and to slay 


w 
wonder why it is, that ne 


more qu 
still older phantasy: 
the rival.” The sequence o 


sponding to different psychological strata. — 
This derivation of the feminine behavior of the masochist, 


that corresponds to a tender-passive attitude toward the father, is 
backed by Freud and his pupils. Its psychological foundation is 


£ the changes is a historical one, corre- 
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unquestionable. Another problem, however, is that of the psychic 
evaluation of the different motivations, It is at this point that the 
other analysts and I part company. 

The factor of the hidden homosexual inclination appears to 
me of less importance than the guilt-feeling that demands satis- 
faction. To put it in another way: Punishment achieved by the 
flight forward and relieving the masochist of his anxiety is more 
important for him than being loved. It is not so much tenderness 
but anxiety that makes him unconsciously offer himself as a homo- 
sexual object to the man. The grotesque idea 
by my father as a woman” 
disposition, but of its scor 
a man, then it mocks its 


“I want to be loved 
is not only the expression of a feminine 
nful parrying as well. If this is love for 


a, th elf and does not know how deeply it is 
mocking itself. “Was ever a man wooed in such a mould?” you 


would like to ask with Richard III. This strong resistance conse- 
quently corresponds to a struggle against the idea of being loved 
and chastised by the father. 

The resistance turns up immediately when the idea con- 
cerned approaches Consciousness, for instance, if, instead of phan- 
tasy figures, one’s own person in distinct relation to another man 
steps into the foreground. At a certain point of the analysis the 
patient, whose sacrificial Aztec Phantasies have been mentioned 


here so frequently, resisted wi is mi 
0 > th all his m ity of 
reporting certain ideas he had ; ight the necessity 
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by the patient just mentioned was this: Strong young men are 
auctioned publicly in the market place in order to be sold to 
elderly women whom they have to serve sexually. These ladies, in 
need of love, pay considerable sums for the slaves to the state, a 
small amount of which is credited to the men themselves. ‘These 
are the preconditions for the phantasy. 

The phantasy itself sets in when in the house of a purchaser 
the new slave does not prove willing. If the erection is not suffi- 
cient for sexual intercourse, the young men are whipped by the 
woman until the result conforms with her wishes. In such an ex- 
figurements of the basic thought are 
obvious: the elderly ladies as mother substitutes, the ordering of 
sexual intercourse as reversal of the prohibition. It is quite as 
obvious that the punishment primarily threatened the erection 
No doubt it is the generation of fathers in the 
background who react with threats of punishment to incestuous 
impulses. So far our conception agrees with the one prevailing 
among analysts in this and similar examples; the homosexual-fem- 
inine attitude toward the fathers may hide behind the facade, 
but it is of no decisive importance. 

With this we are back at the question of the psychic evalua- 
tion of this factor. The erotic attitude toward the man is of less 
importance than is the punishment threatening from his side. 
That means that the threatening vision of the father or his substi- 
tute interferes with the desire for the woman, disturbing this de- 
sire. Ultimately it is partly admitted, partly rejected in that pe- 
culiarly mixed figure of the woman with masculine attributes. 
Consequently, however, this father figure, though invisible, steps 
into the sphere of the masochistic scene, becomes a part of the 
puzzle picture, which therefore also conceals the question: Where 
is the man? The father who is expected to love is less important 
than the one who is expected-to punish—to punish for the for- 
bidden wish and, in anticipation, for the realization of this for- 
bidden wish which became possible through this very punishment. 
For that is the masochist’s worry: he wants to have the punish- 
ment “behind himself” (done with)—as a pervert who enjoyed 
being beaten on his behind expressed it. The punishment has to be 


ample the reversals and dis 


and not its failure. 
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executed so that one can attain the forbidden pleasure. With this 
I assigned a secondary, or a historically more recent, place to the 
satisfaction of unconscious guilt-feeling. The main thing is not 
the punishment but the achievement of the instinctual aim. The 
punishment happens to be the only road leading there. 

The psychological situation is a very complicated one and to 
simplify it would mean to cheat intellectually. In the confusion 
that threatens to get hold of us in this entangled situation, 
hardly intelligible by displacements and reversals, 
of light as if from a far-away lighthouse showing 
the essential contents of the masochistic phant 
which a woman beats or mortifies a man. Hence a kind of transla- 
tion of the unconscious thought into the language of the con- 
scious could start: “If I have to be beaten, humiliated, chastised, 
then at least by a woman.” The idea of punishment is admitted, 
even welcomed, under the condition that the woman executes it, 
not the man. He remains excluded from the surface of conscious 


thought at least. Whenever he appears the sexual excitement 
vanishes, 


rendered 
there is a glimpse 
us the path. It is 
asy and scene in 


attained in the “synchronized” 
the midst of the phantasy the i 
ing hand were a man’s . . , p The thought Proved so disturbing 
to, the old object is maintained 
desired aim appearing in reve 
the beating woman substitut 
charge of the executi 


- Certainly, 
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one, it seems, has realized this so far—a hyperidealist or even a 
romanticist. Suffering is sweet for him, not in itself, but in antici- 
pation of a premium. He enjoys suffering as Don Quixote enjoyed 
his defeats—for his lady’s sake. In the most sublimated forms of 
masochistic character an abstract ideal takes the place of the de- 
sired woman. Thus Saint Francis gladly suffered for the sake of his 
beloved Lady Poverty. 

A witty Viennese once said: “A man is young as long as a 
woman can make him either happy or unhappy. He is middle- 
aged, if a woman can make him only happy. He becomes old, if a 
woman can make him neither happy nor unhappy.” Now apart 
from the question of age, into which category does the masochist 
fit? He is a man whom a woman can make happy only if she 
makes him unhappy. 

After having considered, tested, and put all this in the bal- 
ance, there yet remains a doubt. It could be suppressed for the 
sake of simplification and comprehensibility as well as of a more 
pleasant and elegant presentation. However, mental honesty is the 
analytical investigator’s duty and glory. It forces us to resist the 
temptation of such intellectual chicanery. The doubt has the 
following content: Viewed genetically, does not the oldest stratum 
of masochism as phantasy and action regress after all to the 
mother-child relationship as to a historical reality? That would 
correspond to an age that has not yet reached the Oedipus situa- 
tion and in which education had still other tasks than to master 
incestuous impulses. In this time of infancy the mother actually 
was the unrestricted ruler who had to instill cleanliness, punctu- 
ality, and obedience in the child, and certainly sometimes threat- 
ened the child with punishment. Thus masochism would represent 
a late memorial of difficulties of adjustment to a reality that 
proved unpleasant to the child. The sequence of yielding and defi- 
nt and instinctual satisfaction, then would be the 
echo of long-forgotten difficulties of the education by the mother. 
At that time she must certainly have been feared as the object 
from whom punishment and loss of love threatened. 

Before our mind’s eye appears a procession of cruel mother- 
goddesses of ancient cultures: The Hindu Kali with her many 


ance, punishme 
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weapons; the Babylonian Istar, goddess of war, hunting, and pros- 
titution; the destructive Astarte of the Syrians; the Minoan mis- 
tress of the snakes, and many others, personifications of the Beau- 
tiful and the Terrible. The female tormenter has the same irre- 
sistible charm of these idols for the masochist. She is the Lady 
Astarte of modern times. 

This is perhaps the place for the long line of cruel, mythical 
figures of women, such as Salome, Brunhild, Turandot, who 
threatened to kill or behead the man, and who are substitutes of 
the primal mother as seen in masochistic phantasy. The individual 
development could thus be a reflection of human prehistory. The 
discipline and severity of the father ruling the background of the 
masochistic scene is but a continuation of the mother’s pedagogi- 
cal power—just as the rulership of the father generation replaced 
the primary matriarchy. The Sphinx, which we have classified as 
the plastic representation of historic strata, 
be an originally female figure, the masculine parts having been 
added later on. Is Heine right with his assertion: “The figure of 
the real Sphinx is identical with that of the woman—and the addi- 
tion of the clawed lion’s body tomfoolery”? 

Such an hypothesis would not be contradicted by the fact 
that the masochistic scene is of later origin and has suffered mani- 


fold disfigurements, It is always possible that the later formations 
regress to old patterns. To use a com 


position of women in American social 
tainly be traced back to historical cond 
conditioned by the after-effects of the 
energetic women frequently had to take care of the duties and 
the work of the men. That does not exclude the possibility that it 
may be as well a partial return to the social organization of primi- 
tive society. 


would consequently 


parison: the domineering 
and cultural life can cer- 
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ery directed toward the woman in masochism. Still, the decisive 
impression is that the secret defiance, the unconscious sabotage, is 
directed mainly toward the man as the prohibiting authority. 

This impression is even confirmed in the very cases in which 
aggressive and mocking impulses toward the woman become no- 
ticeable: by the different manner that is assumed toward the 
woman and toward the man. It is as if somebody threatened one 
person with his forefinger, the other with his fist. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Masochism of the Woman 


THE term feminine masochism 

chapter and in its place we talked 
feminine feature is, to be sure, one 
masochism, but only one of them. 


was avoided in the preceding 
of masochism of the man. The 
of the characters of masculine 
We came to know other and 
has chosen the term “feminine 
The designation would be irre- 
also a masculine and a feminine 
ine masochism of the woman? 


ply 


by the term negro; a white negro is no negro. The comparison 


does not fit after all. 


The difficulty apparently lies only in the language, not in the 
matter. The psychi i i 
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There are of course in such situations various kinds of relation- 
ships, even one-sided ones. So there is the possibility that masoch- 
ism contains a quality of femininity, but women need not show 
any trace of masochism. In Freud’s cautious but laconic remark 
nothing points to the fact that women as such feel masochistic. 

His opinion had a peculiar consequence. Some analysts, and 
still more female analysts, came to the conclusion that masochism 
was a feature imminent in female sexuality and female psychic 
life. The patristic writer Tertullian first promulgated at the 
turn of the second century that the human soul has a natural 
inclination toward Christianity. Similarly in some analytic publi- 
cations the woman is said to have an “anima naturaliter masoch- 
istica.” I am afraid this opinion is not better founded than that 
of the great Carthaginian religious champion. It is for instance ex- 
pressed by S. Rado with a logic that wavers between sagacity and 
subtleness. Among the publications of female analysts, too, the 
opinion seems to prevail that the role attributed to woman by 
nature urges her to masochism. One gets almost the impression 
that a woman who does not incline to masochism is perverse, and 
must appear unwomanly. In the discussion it looks as if it were a 
prerogative of the woman to be masochistic; rather like a privilege 
than an aberration. The more subtle ear hears something like a 
challenge in this claim. It sounds less feminine than feministic. 

S. Nacht has raised many good arguments against this con- 
ception. In addition, as it were, some weak ones are offered such 
as: if the woman is masochistic by nature, then she is not masoch- 
istic. That is to say: In this case it would not be a pathological re- 
action but a common natural phenomenon, a sort of a secondary 
sex characteristic. This argument would stand the test, if mas- 
ochism were only a pathological phenomenon. But this is the old 
and too narrow conception. Masochism is an instinctual inclina- 
tion the possibility and reality of which is common to all human 
beings, and does not become pathological before surpassing certain 
limits and assuming a nature that almost excludes all other in- 
stinctual directions. 

In this argument about the nature of feminine masochism 
I should be inclined and convinced enough to attribute some right 
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and some wrong to both parties. The relation between masochism 
and femininity, which Freud discusses, is not to be rejected. The 
question is: What is the nature of this relationship? The problem 
must be touched with the tips of the fingers, with the tips of the 
fingers of a psychologist and not those of a psychiatrist or sexolo- 
gist. There are psychiatrists without a trace of psychological gifts 
and there are even psychoanalysts with not more than a trace of it. 


Nacht states that the character of a masochistic woman does 
not differ clinically from that of a 


sible, although not very probable. 
by a physician may still show diffe 
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ochistic than the man. The question remains whether the appear- 
ance of the manifest perversion is to be the sole measure for this 
judgment. 

Nacht declines to mark something as normal with the woman 
that is considered perverse with the man. His discerning refusal of 
the assumption of a natural or biological inclination of the woman 
toward masochism is justified, but he puts himself in the wrong 
by neglecting sociological factors. A kiss among women is an 
utterance of love as among men, but nobody will take such a kiss 
as evidence of a prevalent homosexual inclination. It is the same 
action as performed by men, but it does not mean the same for 
the woman. If two persons do the same thing it need not have the 


same meaning psychologically. 
Something that would be evaluated as masochistic, when it 


occurs with men, would not be considered as such with regard to 
women by society, although it belongs to the same category. The 
difference in evaluating instinct expressions of a subtle form calls 
our attention to the fact that labels like normal or perverse are 
valid only for the coarsest and most obvious utterances of instinc- 
tual life, but are simply conventional on the whole. In a strictly 
puritanic milieu for instance I heard the desire of a girl to go toa 
dance called perverse in all seriousness. 

If we look at masochism as a crude instinctual perversion, 
then the question, whether the woman is more or less masochistic 
than the man, is quickly decided. In this sense the woman certainly 
is less masochistic. The aspect is changed when we approach the 
question starting from masochism as an instinctual inclination. In 
this case it will be more difficult to answer. 

There is no doubt that the biological circumstances may 
favor an inclination to masochism with women. They need not, 
hewever, lead to this result. They could contribute to the fact that 
the woman utilizes certain psychic situations that might occur in 
a masochistic way. But there would still be a difference between 
this and looking for situations that are enjoyed as painful. Thus, 
one could say, the woman puts up less inner resistance against the 
masochistic emotion a3 a function in the role that nature has al- 


lotted to her. 
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assumptions: from the difference in the libido apportionment of 
man and woman, and from the difference in intensity of the 
sadistic impulse of both sexes. The libido, the sexual desire, is of 
masculine nature, even if inherent in a woman. As a rule it is dis- 
tributed differently to both sexes: just as sexuality envelops and 
determines the whole life of the woman, although it is not of the 
active and tumultuous character of the man’s, so the masoch- 
ism of the woman is of a different kind. Its significance may be 
greater with regard to the space occupied, but it is less distinct 
and more vague than that of the man. It may be even farther 
extended in the psychical life of the woman, but for that reason 
has become less intense. The diffuse character of the female erotism 
in general determines also her masochistic inclination. 

Our derivation of masochism has demonstrated that it has 
developed from the sadistic phantasy. Where there is no distinct 
and strong sadism, no masochistic inclination can or will develop. 
As pointed out before, the education of the girl suppresses sadistic 
impulses earlier and more energetically than does the education of 
boys. We meet here with a factor favoring masochism. 

But how does it happen that in female masochism the feroc- 
ity and resoluteness, the aggressiveness and the vigor, of the male 
masochism is missing? I believe personally that the anatomical situ- 
ation does not permit the cultivation of a strong sadism within 
the woman. The prerequisite of the penis as the carrier of aggres- 
sion is missing. We do not deny that there are sufficient sadistic im- 
pulses effective in the woman, but they do not attain the intensity 
and consistency of the male impulses. What we are saying seems 
to lead to the conclusion that physical conditions are corespon- 
sible for the difference in masochism in both sexes. If sadism as an 
instinctual expression of aggression does not carry the same de- 
gree of strength with the woman as with the man, there is a 
chance that the reaction to it will also be markedly different. 

I consider it as another sex differentiation that female mas- 
ochism in its development does not deviate so far from its moth- 
erly soil as the masculine one. Even in its diffuse state it remains 
more intimately connected with sexuality than the man’s. Women 


rarely prove so madly intent on lust, nor are they so prone to 
e 
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fanatic, absurd, and useless self-sacrifice as men. If we have previ- 
ously recognized masochism as demonstrating the absurdity of the 
principle of reality by exaggeration, we must admit that such a 
revolutionary urge—outrage in reverse—is more alien to women 
than to men who consequently often become stubborn, queer, 
peevish, and querulous. 

Female masochism in its sexual and social form seldom equals 
the masculine type. Women even here present the practical real- 
ism which often amazes us and which sometimes we admire. Yet 
even in the form of social masochism woman will remain more 


intimately tied to erotic life than the man. Her capacity for self- 
sacrifice will less frequently aim at abstract, 


than his. The history of religion has brough 
male martyrs than male. This too proves the 
sitional stubbornness and defiance in the nat 
ism. The detachment from reality is hardly ever carried through 
with so much consistence, or with such a trend into the wild- 
phantastic. In general, men are much more idealistic and romantic 
than women. They feel a necessity to be heroes, active or passive. 


This is because they are ambitious, while women in general are 
vain. 


ideal, ego-alien goals 
t forward fewer fe- 
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H. Sachs, are likely to become decisive here. The flight forward, 
the escape from the conflict between pleasure and anxiety, is also 
demonstrable with the woman. It has not, however, the nature of 
a panic as with the man. It is more of a bending forward than a 
rush ahead. It is not to be denied that masochism in the form of 
enjoyment of passivity, of submission and suffering agrees better 
with the sexuality of the normal woman than with that of the 
man. Something in her abandonment and her devotion, in her en- 
joyment of the partner’s strength and power, combined with her 
own passivity, is closely related to masochistic feeling, if not part 
of it. But it surely does not total up with the whole of masochism. 

Disagreeing with former psychological observers we discov- 
ered that female masochism differs in intensity as well as in dis- 
tribution and character from that of men. The common features 
are as conspicuous as to have made the differences escape attention 
hitherto. They exist nevertheless. The expression of the aggression 
against the ego can well differ and yet the result be the same. Is it 


not noteworthy and psychologically important that women prefer 
to suicide whereas men choose the 


poison or drowning as a means 
i i ; j 
gun or the rope? From the point of view of Freud’s hypothesis, 


too, it would be comprehensible if the struggle between death in- 
stinct and Eros were expressed differently with women and men, 
if their interplay were subject to another and different ratio of 
combination. The woman, being supposed to wrest a new life 
from the death instinct, also proves in masochism to be less exposed 
than her companion to its cruel destructive lust. 

There ace certainly other differences than those we have men- 


tioned in the development of masochistic instinctual inclination 


with men and women. Up till now sufficient attention has not 


been bestowed upon them because they show up chiefly in the 
phantasies of both sexes. We get a closer approach to compre- 
hension by comparing a female phantasy with the corresponding 
male one. Here is an example of such a female phantasy: An 
oriental commander in chief has conquered the daydreamer’s 
home town. He is sitting in his sumptuous tent playing chess with 
his vizir. During the play the most beautiful women of the town, 
stark naked, are presented to him in a long row. Each time one 
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of the naked women is brought to him, he raises his eyes from the 
board for a moment and nods silently if he wishes this or that 
woman to be reserved for him. In the next moment he concen- 
trates his attention again on the game either by moving a figure 
or by contemplating his vizir’s countermove. 

It is unnecessary to stress the fact that the daydreamer is 
amongst the beauties who pass the sultan in order to be examined 
for a moment. The phantasy is exciting sexually. Its masochistic 
quality is not to be doubted, since the women appear naked by 
the sultan’s order and he hardly wastes a glance on them. He con- 
siders the game of chess more important than the beauty of the 
women who are at the disposal of his pleasure. His behavior is still 
more insulting than that of Napoleon who had Viennese girls 
brought into his bedroom in the castle of Schénbrunn, interrupted 
his state affairs for a minute, stepped into the room where the lad 
was waiting, shouted “Déshabillez-vous!” and rushed back to his 
important files. The sultan’s behavior in the phantasy is like an 
exaggeration of the Corsican general’s behavior, In producing this 
phantasy the daydreamer used elements of the history of her na- 
tive country, which repeatedly had been invaded by Turkish 


armies, as well as her personal memory of her father’s passion for 
chess. 


essential features, except the sı 


istic character of the daydreamer remains unchanged. It will be 
exciting for a masochistic man as well. I only have to recall the 
previously mentioned phantasy in which young slaves are sold in 


f sexual satisfaction, in 
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ous treatment. And yet, the quality of pleasure differs. That be- 
comes evident if we examine details alternately with the eyes of 
the male and then the female daydreamer. The compulsory nudity 
of the men who are to appear before the queen of the Amazons 
and that of the women before the sultan is of different psychic 
significance and emotional value. 

We mean that the phantasying woman will deduce a more in- 
tensive masochistic pleasure than the man due to the fact that this 
idea does injury to her chastity. The single feature that the Ama- 
zonian queen examines the men only superficially and becomes 
immediately absorbed in her game again is less pleasurable to the 
masochistic man than to the woman in the corresponding scene, 
when the sultan hardly pays any attention to her beauty. The 
trifling impression she makes by her exhibition, the humiliating 


treatment by the sultan, the fact that she as one amongst many 
y as an object of sexual desire and not of 


features that would be of minor 
psychic importance for the man become special sources of mas- 
ochistic pleasure for the woman. Such a comparison clearly re- 
flects the differences of sensitivity of both sexes. It seems that such 
subtle or fine differences elude the gifts of clinical observation. At 
least they did so till now. 

It will certainly be humiliating also for a man to be used 


only as a sexual being, to be chosen, so to say, without apprecia- 
or the woman it is an incomparably 


tion of his personality. But f 
deeper insult. It may even occur that this single idea, isolated from 


others, will become the subject of masochistic phantasies for a 
woman. Whereas, in the case of a male daydreamer it will not be 
without importance if the Amazonian queen pays but little at- 
tention to his appearance, yet this idea alone would not be enough 
to excite him sexually. The corresponding feature in the phan- 
tasy of the woman can carry the main stress of masochistic ex- 


citement. 
In the ima 


a sexual object played a de 
relation to her own person was not as distinct as in this case. So for 


instance she started telling me about peculiar customs of her na- 


appears in the scene onl 
personal affection, all those 


gination of this sophisticated patient humiliation as 
finitely masochistic role even when the 
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tive country on the day after she had produced the phantasy of 
the sultan. She reported some details in a way that left no doubt 
as to her unconscious masochistic pleasure in them. Thus she re- 
lated that once during war games the general with his staff had 
come to a small provincial town. After having washed himself in 
his hotel and prepared for a walk he met a not too young woman 
at the entrance of the hotel who greeted him with a deep curtsy 
and said: “If you please, I am the town whore!”— 

The patient, who vividly imitated the Prostitute’s gestures 
and mode of speaking, had not recognized the connection be- 
tween this story and the phantasy she had produced the day be- 
fore. Neither had she realized that her narration had been accom- 
panied by a visible masochistic pleasure in self-humiliation. Proud 
women, who are hardly accessible to any approach, frequently in- 
cline toward this kind of phantasy, full of pleasurable sexual hu- 
miliation. 

Perhaps it is not superfluous to mention that phantasies of 
this kind come forth in analysis only after decided resistance has 
been overcome. The patience of the analyst will have to co-operate 
with the moral courage of the patient, who has to overcome her 
own resistance and the obstacles of modesty and pride in the effort 


able humiliating phantasies 
hem, a physician, this ability 
al frankness toward her own 
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to a stranger?” And she felt violent indignation against herself 
and me. We can easily deduce from this that the analytic situation 
and the self-imposed psychological compulsion to tell everything 
are themselves used masochistically, in a secondary fashion, and 
are apt to become the nucleus of far-reaching phantasies. 

It is evident that preparatory actions, displacements, allu- 
sions, and paraphrases frequently replace actual sexuality in the 
phantasies of women, although coarsely sensual and cruel ideas are 
by no means lacking. For the woman more frequently than for 
the man, a trifling event or a tiny sign is sufficient to give rise to a 
pain-addict phantasy. In one case the hearing of a man’s rough 
voice was sufficient to instigate such excitement. In another case 
the daydreamer at first visualized in her phantasy the frightened, 
wide-open eyes of a young girl, lying on the floor. Later she saw 
hands cramped into the girl’s hair, and ultimately quite dimly a 
female figure tearing the girl’s hair. Not before masturbating did 
the daydreamer realize that she herself was the young girl of her 
phantasy. I am inclined to consider this hesitating admission of the 
essentials of the masochistic pictures to be a typical female feature. 
Corroboration of this peculiarity from another side, however, is 
lacking so far. 

As far as I know only one difference of male and female mas- 
ochistic phantasy has been pointed out by analysis. It concerns the 
sex of the object and does not refer to the phantasy life of adults, 
but of masochistic children and adolescents. Freud was able to 


demonstrate this difference of the ideas of both sexes in the analyti- 


cal interpretation of a typical phantasy whose subject was that a 


child is beaten. The phantasy develops in three phases, the last of 
which consists of the fact that one or several children are beaten, 
or chastised, in some way OF other. This phantasy is accompanied 
by sexual excitement which as a rule is quieted by masturbation. 
The beating person in the phantasies of both sexes is always the 
father or his substitute. The persons who are beaten are always 
boys, even in the phantasies of girls. It is, however, unequivocal 
that the person who gets the beating substitutes for the phantasy- 
ing one in the last phase. Such change of sex may be assisted in the 
phantasies of little girls by the fact that in reality boys are more 
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often naughty than girls and more often get a hiding from their 
father. 

It is indeed conspicuous that the Scapegoat is always a “whip- 
ping boy” and never a “whipping girl.” This typical infantile 
phantasy of a child being beaten is apt to be amplified and de- 


in the same even if they assume 


with, for instance, the title, “Variations on a motif of.. ? A 
single musical theme js varied with melodic abundance wherein 


accompanying voices, and sudde 
formation. 


Whenever a woman develops 
the nexus of her erotic life is less Jj 
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above, the woman’s conscience rarely attains the overseverity of 
the man’s and rarely drives her into destroying herself and her life 
to such an extent as the masochistic man. 

We said previously that this difference presumably springs 
from the fact that the woman has no need to fight such violent 
and overintensive aggression within herself, the defense against 
which only leads to such far-reaching reactions. The nature of the 
female development, which is gliding and not abrupt, guards her 
against falling a prey to such vast antagonistic impulses directed 
against the ego. The submersion of the Oedipus constellation does 
not happen in such a cataclysmic way with the little girl as with 
the boy. Accordingly the superego, which as the internal moral 
tribunal has entered into the picture of the inherited Oedipus situ- 
ation, will not assume the same rigor as with boys. 

Even the self-destructive form of female masochism is ex- 
pressed by sexual self-humiliation. I was impressed by a case of this 
kind: a young woman had had an incredible number of lovers 
during a few years by all of whom she was invariably treated in 
the same offensive manner and finally deserted. The superficial im- 
pression of a nymphomaniac inclination soon was corrected by 
insight into a strong mother-fixation. Her sexual life was guided 
by a painful and defiant protest against her mother who once had 
disappointed her. The mother had time and again without founda- 
tion suspected the young girl of intimate relationship with the 
young men she had met socially. Finally the daughter reacted 
to these constant insulting suspicions and to the baseless reproaches 
by putting into effect the slogan: “If I have the name, I shall have 
the game.” i 

Psychically refined women are bound to connect a feeling of 
degradation with a hurried, unscrupulous surrender which was 
scarcely preceded by courting and did not spring from personal 
sympathy. And they are right, for experience shows that men do 
not appreciate women whom they come to possess easily. Fre- 
quently this feeling of being degraded and debased by such a be- 
havior becomes the subject of extended phantasies. Some women 
are astonished that such ideas, which they experience in their con- 
sciousness as very much embarrassing, are apt to arouse intense 
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feelings of pleasure against their will Like the sexual masochism of 

men, that of women definitely shows the character of punishment, 
2 . 

which, however, if I may say so, lacks an active note. 


for instance by 
re surely a defi- 
but the passive 
man sometimes 
idually varying 
tered into the 


y will find other differentiated 


nclination of women and men. We 
stand here at the start of new investigations, I only want to point 
out one more conspicuous conformity that we would not have 
expected. The first impression, that a masochistic woman in her 

pects a man to inflict pain and punishment on 
her, soon disappears. That he generally stands in the foreground 


was the domineering person from the very 
beginning. That role was the mother’s or her substitute’s who 


later frequently shows UP as Companion, spectator or in another 
episodic part. 


One of my patients had a phantas 
the beheading of some aristocratic ladie 


lution. The phantasy had 


The same daydreamer once imagined herself sold to a brothel. 
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The woman who solicits the men, forces the girl to surrender to 
them, torments and abuses her, was discovered to be the mother’s 
substitute. In other cases the tormenting active person was a com- 
bined figure of substitute images of father and mother. It can 
well happen during analysis that this combined figure dissolves 
into two persons. A woman had for years only known phantasies 
in which she was subjected to humiliating treatment by men. In 
the course of analysis this picture changed: She or the passive 
figure substituting for her were ill-treated simultaneously or suc- 
cessively by a man and by an elderly full-bosomed woman. Ulti- 
mately the phantasy retained only the woman, who was equipped 
with a small penis similar to the one the daydreamer, as a little 
girl, had seen on a cousin of her own age. In the end only the 
woman was the sadistic person. 

In the transition period she was masked by the figure of a 
man. For instance, the patient once saw in her phantasy the big 
hand of a man moving into her genitals and tearing out pieces 
of flesh. Immediately behind it, however, there appeared the image 
of her mother whom she, as a little girl, had watched in the kitchen 
disemboweling poultry. Obviously the earlier and determinating 
stratum showed up as the later one in phantasy. 

The following example, originating from the same patient, 
can prove how far the masochistic phantasy can go on its way 
back to infantile ideas: She watched her mother at supper moving 
the laden fork to her mouth. This reminded her of a book of 
travels she had recently read containing a description of an Aus- 
tralian cannibalistic tribe who had devoured a white missionary. 
She wondered which parts of her mother’s body the cannibals— 
provided they could get hold of her—would prefer: the hips, the 
thighs or the breasts. Actually that represents an extremely sadistic 
phantasy. However, she continues watching her mother, the old 
face, the wrinkled features. “Mother really is rather inanimate,” 
she thinks. Later, before falling asleep, she resumes the thread: 
“Yes, mother is only interested in food. That was obvious today 
in the manner she greedily moved her fork to her wide-open 
mouth. All other sentiments are extinguished in her. She does not 
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feel either love or sympathy for her people. She could eat up her 
own family as cannibals do.” 


One can watch in this case the originally sadistic phantasy 
leading up in a gliding transition to the masochistic idea of being 
this idea turning up ina 
y. It does not say: “Mother 
ready to devour her own 
ly proves the effect of the 


The phantas 
have left their traces in our fairy tales, 


Gretel, is contrasted with 
ing besides that cannibali 


istic, sometimes appear more unconceal 
for instance turned u 


the good one. It may be worth mention- 


; increasing excitement drove 
him to masturbation. 
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excrements. Both ideas are pleasurable. In the first case one could 
think of the pleasure of degradation, of the compulsion to over- 
come the inhibitions of shame. But the second case is different. 
The contents of this idea are based in an age in which the Oedipus 
situation was not yet developed and in which the physical and 
psychic difficulties of the little girl were connected only with her 
mother. The primary masochistic phantasies of the female child 
have the mother for an object. The man appears on the scene only 
late. Referring to the origin of masochism one could say: He was 
too late. The phantasy dealing with him is a second, totally re- 
vised issue of an original edition, the center figure of which was 
the mother. 

Here then is the unexpected common feature in the phan- 
tasies of both sexes. It starts from ideas connected with the infant’s 
education, with nursing, cleanliness, and mastering of the sphinc- 
ter, and which gather around the mother as the active figure. The 
later development is different for both sexes. The boy consciously 
clings to the sex of the first object. The active person is and re- 
mains a woman. Corresponding to the changes that are due to the 
Oedipus situation the girl later on alters the sex of the active per- 
son in her phantasies. Now the man takes the position that pre- 
viously was the mother’s. , 

The dominating figure, however, from whom in those early 
times came pleasure, suffering, and pleasurable discomfort, keeps 
in the background, and can be visualized as through a transparent 
curtain. Thus the impulses towards development of masochism, 
which emanated from her care, nursing, and education during 
the first years, remain operative. The development, manifold 
though it might present itself later, yet sprang originally from 
the desire for gratification from her and by her. 


PART VI 
EGO-GAINS 


CHAPTER XVII 
Injured Self-Love and Pride 


WE have arrived at the conclusion that the female masochistic 
instinctual inclination generally is weaker than the masculine 
one. We have explained this difference from the fact that her ag- 
gressive and sadistic tendencies do not reach the intensity of the 
man’s, However, we have to be aware of the fact that with the 
assumption of the minor intensity of female masochism we are in 
opposition to the overwhelming majority of analysts and psy- 
chologists. An attempt to check up on our own opinion can be 


undertaken from another point of view. 

We stated that, given the choice between two masochistic 
phantasies, a woman unfailingly will choose the one in which she 
appears more degraded as a sexual being and as a woman. We 


should conclude thence that pride is more developed in the life 
e reaction allowing of no other con- 


ochism under a new aspect. It 
njured self-love, to a narcis- 


of women than of men, th 
clusion. We face the problem of mas 
appears as nothing but a reaction to 1 


sistic offense. ; 
We are therefore obliged to introduce a new psychological 


term, that of pride. It is more than a term, it is a psychological 
reality. The fact that it was not considered important enough 
to arouse the curiosity of psychoanalysts is at least noteworthy. 
What is pride? How does it come into existence? Pride is a cer- 
tain psychic attitude referring to the valuation of one’s own per- 
sonality. It is not extant from the very beginning, but originates 
as a reaction-formation to an injury of the originally naive self- 
love of the ego, to a disturbance of narcissism. The free and inde- 
pendent attitude of the child toward the world proves that it is not 
proud unless it has experienced some such disappointments or in- 
juries. 
Pride thus develops as a reaction to an injury of the original 
233 
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and instinctual self-love and serves the purpose of defense against 
future damage. It has protective character, but protection is 
wanted only for what is liable and sensitive to injury. Pride is best 
comparable to a tumor which by building new tissue produces a 
pathological increase of volume. This characterization will be 
sufficient to elucidate the relation of narcissism and pride. Narcis- 
sism is the original and natural love for the ego, pride the sec- 
ondary ego-amorousness, following as a substitute after this naive 
attitude has been disturbed. From this we can deduce that masoch- 
ism has no direct relations to narcissim, but quite a few to its 
surrogate, pride. 

As I said before, the woman’s pride as a sexual being is su- 
perior to that of the man. We know why. The little girl early has 
made a discovery which became a source of mental humiliation, 
and which signified a narcissistic injury. By comparing her own 
body with that of a little boy she was bound to notice that nature 
had equipped him with an organ which she lacked. In The Mer- 
chant of Venice clever Portia ridicules the assumed superiority of 
young men. One hears the voice of the girl rebelling against 
masculine arrogance. She would bet—so she says to her maid— 


that in the disguise of a young man she would be able to carry her 
sword with grace. 


- - - Pll hold thee any wager, 

When we are both accoutred like young men, 
TIl prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with the braver grace, 
And speak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing steps 


Into a manly stride . . . and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies sought my love, 


Which I denying, they fell sick and died; 
I could not do withal; then Pll repent. 

Here the theme of womanly pride is touched upon. It is spun 
out in a later scene, which deals with the loss of the ring, humor- 
ously, yet seriously. Here a “female protest” comes forward against 
the disregard that men have for women and their value—a sort of 
late echo of sentiments that the little girl once felt toward boys. 


a 
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The unconscious reason for this disdain lies in the physical differ- 
entiation. Portia herself expresses this by telling her maid that 
they would disguise as men. The men will see them: i 


. . . but in such a habit, 
That they shall think we are accomplished 
With that we lack. 


The ring Bassanio has given away is not only a symbol ox 
faithfulness but a symbol of the genital of the woman whose 
love he seeks to win, and who wishes that he respect her. Bas- 
sanio, by securing and keeping it, is supposed to prove his esteem 
for the woman and the female sex. 

In addition to the mortification about the physical deficiency 
the little girl later is impressed by the social privileges connected 
with being a man and the disadvantage of being a woman. The 
woman-to-be has erected a dam of maidenly pride against the 
feeling of inferiority that is about to seize upon her. She con- 
sciously has formed a high estimate of her bodily charm and her 
psychic values, and connects these sentiments with an increased 
resistance against everything that is apt to hurt her feelings or 
modesty and her sense for the socially becoming and beautiful. 
It is easy to understand why the breakdown of this protecting 
dike, erected by female pride and the practice of restraint, is liable 


to become an essential factor of pleasure in the masochistic phan- 


tasy of a woman. 
Dr. Lampl de Groot has pointed out that female masochism 


has the intention of unburdening the self-love, the narcissism of 


the woman. The aftereffect of her grief about the mentioned 
becomes less vehement for the young girl when 


hysical deficiency 
pia the masochistic one. This new pleas- 


she secures the new pleasure, ; ; 
ure, connected with the idea of punishment, is sought for in order 
3 e 


to avoid the vexation at the idea: “I have been robbed of my 
penis.” Well, that seems to be an unusual economical process. It is 
like trying, when your leg has been amputated, to assuage your 
pain with the idea of being whipped. This is indeed unusual, but 
that does not mean that it is impossible. The narcissistic grief no 
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doubt plays its part in the total of female masochism, but cer- 
tainly not the one Dr. Lamp] ascribes to it. 

Its very essence contradicts this picture. Narcissistic offense 
is not veiled or softened, as Dr. Lampl thinks, but renewed, ac- 
centuated, brought into prominence, by the masochistic phantasy. 
Here is a characteristic phantasy from the sphere where lies the 
nucleus of the problem: A young girl derives her pleasure mainly 
from the idea that she is lying naked and at full length on a long 
table—similar to the operating chair of a gynecologist—with her 
legs spread wide so that her vagina is distinctly visible. A man, 
whose face is only dimly distinguishable, stands at her feet and 
scrutinizes her genitals. This phantasy is so exciting for the ex- 
tremely bashful girl that it drives her to masturbation. 

How does such a phantasy comply with Dr. Lampl’s theory? 
If it were correct, how could the exhibition of the physical defect 
constitute the pleasurable center of the phantasy? The major 
discomfort is supposed to be attenuated and denied by the minor 
one. Yet there is no question of disavowal here, but rather of em- 
phasis. Of course this could be an exceptional case, in which the 
very demonstration of that grief steps into the foreground. The 
masochistic phantasy, however, regularly shows the reproduction 
of a narcissistic offense on the stage of thoughts. 

The insult, the humiliation, the disgrace, the ignominy of the 
ego, to use a pathetic yet apt word, form constitutional factors of 
the masochistic scene. This can signify the loss of human dignity 
in general as well as of the dignity which each sex treasures as its 
own. Is not female modesty hurt to the core in a phantasy like 
the one reported and in similar ones which could be cited in 
plenty? And does not just this become the source of pleasure? If 
female masochism represents flight from that old great grief about 
the missing penis, why is the grief produced and repeated in 
phantasy? 

Dr. Lampl had touched on the right idea nevertheless when 
she called female masochism an attempt to cure injured narcissism. 
But she did not realize that the damaged self-esteem was to be re- 
stored just by the very demonstration of this damage. This flight 
from narcissistic offense into masochism, as described by Dr. 
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Lampl, is true; but it is not simply an escape, it is a flight for- 
ward. The very exhibition of disgrace becomes the basis of en- 
hancement, the symbol of pride, of substitute-narcissism. Just 
from the repeated offense against self-love it is supposed to rise 
invigorated. So Dr. Lampl’s insight was correct, but she saw only 
one side of the coin. The reverse shows an entirely different pic- 
ture. 

The female situation is not only shown or acted out in the 
phantasy, the degrading and humiliating element not only demon- 
strated, but these are the features which are even exaggerated. We 
remember impressive examples such as the phantasy of the young 
girl begging the butcher to slaughter her and being obliged to lie 
on the butcher’s block unnoticed for hours; and of the woman 
who appears naked before the sultan who scarcely pays any atten- 
tion to her beauty and prefers to play chess. Such scenes contain 
not only the presentation of female subjection, but its disfigure- 
ment as well. Not only the emphasis, but the overemphasis. That 
means: they mock at the man’s conception of the female role. 

To make my opinion perfectly plain I shall illustrate it as 
follows: A young girl who in certain situations shows her help- 
lessness and need for protection in her behavior will exert a cer- 
tain fascination on men. But let us assume this young girl talks 
constantly about her dependence, never ceases to stress her weak- 
ness and inability for independent action. Such an exaggeration of 
one side of the female nature is bound to bore and disillusion men 
in the long run. By the continued display of her maidenly weak- 
ness and distress the suspicion is roused of this being more of a 
demonstration than a fact. Such overemphasis does not agree with 
the masculine conception of female nature, but rather with its 
caricature. It does not mean acceptance of the female role, but 
its rejection through exagger auon: . . to 

A Greek woman philosopher in ancient Byzantium is said 
own her bloody napkin to the young men trying to win 
her love, saying: “See, that’s what you love in me! That certainly 
is reasoned philosophically, but it is felt masochistically, Unques- 
tionably such a demonstration ad oculos will not have failed to 
sober down the admirers. (By the way, how does it fit into the 


to have sh 
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theory of the flight from the narcissistic offense?) Summarizing 
the foregoing we can say: One of the most characteristic traits of 
female masochism is the exaggerated presentation of certain fea- 
tures of the female character and of certain circumstances of her 
life. Here, however, we meet a definite, hitherto not appreciated 
contrast to masculine masochism. I shall discuss it soon. 

Dr. Lampl based her theory mainly on the masochistic phan- 
tasy of a little girl. It could be translated into the language of con- 
scious thought in about the following way: “I used to possess a 
penis, but I lost it as a punishment.” The grief over such a loss 
ought to produce wrath and anger. Now Dr. Lampl is of opinion 
that this aggression, which cannot be spent by directing it against 
the outer world, is utilized by the little girl to gain masochistic 
pleasure. The author states: “The procedure in the development 
of this phantasy can be described as the exploitation of the intro- 
verted aggression for extraction of masochistic pleasure in order 
to escape stronger discomfort from narcissistic shock and unsatis- 
fiable wrath and anger.”—Such a description is highly contest- 
able, not only with regard to its diction, but also to its subject 
matter. We have found out that masochism springs from the shock 
of infantile self-love, and that it does not do away with wrath and 
anger but expresses them in its specific way. 

Dr. Lampl starts from two basic suppositions which are both 
mistaken: the first being that the woman has a stronger inclina- 
tion toward masochism. If this were the case we should have to 
ascribe to the woman a stronger aggression and a deeper-rooted 
sadistic “Anlage.” These instinctual inclinations are inextricably 
connected with masochism. Well, the woman has been held re- 
sponsible for many, even for most of the evils of the world—have 
not the patristic writers called her the instrumentum diaboli?— 
but it would be pure nonsense to claim that wars, pogroms, mur- 
der, and homicide belong to her domain. 

The second supposition maintains that the little girl would 
have to react to the discovery of her lack of a penis with wrath 
and anger if these affects are not compensated for by introversion 
toward masochism. It seems to me that Dr. Lampl exaggerates 
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the amount of aggression due to the discovery of the sexual differ- 
ence. Moreover the girl has other means at her disposal to over- 
come the narcissistic grief. The pride in her physical beauty is one 
of them. I agree with Dr. Lampl that narcissism does contribute 
to the formation of female masochism. But to reduce the whole 
composition to this single origin would be like pouring away the 
child, who just had discovered her female body, with the bath 
water. 

Dr. Lampl, however, proceeds further by using her deduction 
for the explanation of masculine masochism as well. That is to say, 
she makes out female masochism to be the prototype of masculine 
masochism. Her reference to Freud, who had claimed an intimate 
relationship of masochism to femininity, is out of place here. We 
know that this relationship consists in an ambiguous acceptance of 
the female psychical attitude, for instance, the woman’s passivity, 
but certainly not in the acceptance of female masochism. The 
author sees the starting point for the man’s injured narcissism in 
ideas such as circumcision, comparison of size and erectility of his 
own genital member with that of others, and similar experiences. 
Such conceptions are sure to be utilized psychically in the sense 
of “feminine” masochism. Yet they are just as certainly not the 
essential factors of the masculine perversion. It is impossible to put 
the genesis of masochism upon the narrow basis of the castration 
fear. With both sexes it is based on experiences dating at a time 
which precedes the genital phase. 

We are indebted to Dr. Lampl not only for a number of 
sound observations, but also for the opportunity to contradict the 
results of her conclusion. It is an opportunity to test our own 
opinion and to elaborate certain points. A little piece of new in- 
sight into the difference of masochism in both sexes is more im- 
portant than critical objection. The difference we have in mind 
is subtle, standing out from the ground of common features not 
more than does 2 hill in a landscape with fairly uniform features. 

‘The comparison of a masculine phantasy with the same one 
as imagined by a woman will illustrate this difference. The patient 
who frequently has supplied us with psychological material reports 
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a pleasurable masochistic daydream: A young man, naen 
officer, has been captured by a savage tribe ruled by a beautifu 
white queen. He shares the fate of many former prisoners: he be- 
comes the lover of the almighty royal lady.’ Though he behaves 
actively and manly in sexual intercourse he is obliged to obey his 


partner’s orders. She trains him so that she can command the dif- 


ferent movements in sexual intercourse, their speed and intensity. 


Coitus is then governed by numerical and other cues. Each kind 
of movement or caress is labeled with a number which the slave 
must learn. Thus he understands if he receives the order: “Number 
eight, slowly!” The daydreamer, who identifies with the young 
officer, associates this grotesque sequence of ideas with definitely 
pleasurable sensations. I need scarcely mention, that the move- 


ments accompanying the masturbation of the daydreamer are 
synchronized with those of his hero. 

There cannot be any doubt as to the masochistic nature of 
this phantasy. Later on it was “tested” 
tested its qualification for sexual excit 
his wife. He behaved, of course, perfect 
question of orders or 
phantasy by closing 


queen and ascribing t 


several times; the patient 
ation in intercourse with 


et us try and imagine 


this phantasy as originating from a woman, whereby the roles, of 


course, have to be changed. This would cover it approximately; A 
European lady traveler is captured by an Arabian tribe. During 
sexual intercourse the mighty sheik orders certain movements, 
just by briefly uttering numbers. Such a masochistic phantasy of a 


i A ” th ient was familiar neither with R, Haggard’s She 
nor with P. Benoit’s L ovels, which deal literarily with a topic of this kind. 
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modating nature as a sexual object. She presents a caricature of 
her nature as the man imagines it. In the case of the man, however, 
the situation as a whole is reversed. Couched in a formula, the 
man’s feeling is: “That’s what I should like to do to you and that’s 
how I would like you to behave.” The woman’s idea, however, 
means: “You want to do that to me and you’d wish me to behave 
in this and that way!” 

In her case it looks like a hypertrophy of certain features of 
the female character; in his case, like an atrophy of certain fea- 
tures of the masculine character. The behavior of the female day- 
dreamer would correspond to an unnatural prolongation of the 
female line, that of the man to a breaking away from the mascu- 
line line. The phantasy itself means a transformation into feminin- 
ity with the man, a compulsory adjustment to masculine requests 
with the woman. Masochism as an instinctual inclination is not 
originally conformable with woman’s nature—in spite of the 
opinion of most analysts—but it can be adapted to it. 

To use another comparison: the woman who adapts herself 
to masochism changes her normal pace into an overgraceful and 
uncertain tripping. The masochistic man replaces his natural stride 
by female steps. In masochism the woman will exaggerate the role 
which nature and education have assigned to her. The man will 
reverse his. This difference is the reason that the hidden scorn 
and defiance which are inherent in the masochistic situation, show 
up so much more distinctly, crass and embittered, in a man’s case 
than in a woman’s. Reversal is a much farther reaching and accu- 
rate way to derision than exaggeration. 

There must be a difference between the data of psychic pro- 
cedures corresponding to this distinction. Female masochists exag- 
gerate their femininity. They display an ultrafemininity. By ex- 
aggeration, you pretend that you possess more than you do, in 
the way of a bluff or make-believe. Whereas the feminine features 
of masculine masochism are meant to convince the partner that 
one holds fewer aces than one actually does. In the first case you 
point to aces that you don’t possess. In the second case you con- 
ceal the aces you really have. 
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The psychical preparation and cooking by the masochistic 
woman thus is to be called “overdone”; that of the man, “under- 
done.” Yet when the finale approaches, the short-livedness and 
vanity of all these maneuvers become obvious—you can play a 
game only with the cards you have actually received from destiny. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
The Anticipated Rehabilitation 


IT is about time to answer the question unequivocally whether 
the woman is as a rule more masochistic than the man. The answer 
is: No. On the contrary, the male sex is more masochistic than 
the female. The answer is as valid with regard to the perversion 
as to the instinctual inclination. It refers as well to the sexual as to 
the social, or, as Freud designated it, the moral form of masochism. 
The impression that the woman is more a pain addict than the 
man is promoted by such facts as the connection of female biologi- 
cal processes with suffering, her passivity in sexual and partially in 
social life, and so on. Suffering and passivity are certainly elements 
of masochism; they do not, however, constitute the decisive char- 
acteristics, which consist in the pleasure in suffering or the in- 
stinctual search for discomfort. Our derivation has shown masoch- 
ism to be a psychic transformation of sadistic and aggressive im- 
pulses. Also from the point of view of the origin and nature of this 
instinctual inclination it is comprehensible that masochism is closer 
to the man than to the woman. 

The pursuance of the topic of injured self-love and its re- 
covery leads into a sphere where the difference of sexes is no longer 
of any consequence. Opportunities for such damage are given 
boys and girls alike during early childhood and the subsequent 
years of development. Up till now we have conceived of masoch- 
ism as a specific reaction to outer and inner frustrations, as a re~ 
sult of the conflict between the instinctual desire and the oppos- 
ing anxiety. The masochistic phantasy and scene resulted in the 
achievement of sexual gratification in spite of threatened punish- 
ment—even through the threatened punishment. 

The aspect we now gain from a different point of view shows 
another and perhaps even more essential side of the craving for 


Pain. Masochism also is a reaction of the ego to a denial of its 
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request. A stronger will has opposed the weaker one of the ego, 
which had to yield. The primary self-love thus received a shock 
and masochism shows both its effect and the effort to master it. 
Though a memento of this early defeat of the ego, it simultane- 
ously represents a monument to its anticipated victory. 

This dual nature of masochism is quasi inherited: it can be 
derived from its sadistic descent. Sadism itself is of an ambiguous 
nature. It represents an instinctual inclination aiming either at 
forcing the object, or at Possessing it by violence for sexual satis- 
faction, or at damaging it. On the other hand sadism wants to de- 
stroy all opposing obstacles, to enforce its own will against that 
of the environment, and to annihilate all resisting persons. Thus 
resistance increases the sadistic desire and feeds it anew. Masoch- 
ism in its psychic composition is of a similar nature, which reveals 
the instinctual results of the clash between sadistic tendencies and 
superior antagonistic forces. More exactly: the character of mas- 
ochism shows one possible issue of such a conflict. 

One theme of masochism therefore is the collision between 
sexual instinctual tension and the 
them. The other aspect is the ego’s struggle against superior ob- 
jects, the history of the ego’s defeat, and the expression of its fu- 
ture victory. We recognize two themes of pleasure and suffering, 
two “Lust- und Leidmotive,” in masochism: one rising from 
the instinctual sphere, the other from the realm of the ego. It is 
the task of the psychologist who studies this confusingly abundant 
score of masochism to pursue the themes both in conjunction and 
in their isolation, the single voices and their union, 
try to answer the question, which of the t 
more important for the develo 
tion. 

Masochism itself su 
tigation: the demonstra 
psychological function; 
prove something. In the 
is degraded, abused, hum 
tition of the event or re 
sponsible for the injur 


psychic forces that rise against 


He will even 
wo sides can claim to be 
pment of the masochistic inclina- 


pplies us with a valuable aid for this inves- 
tive feature. It has, against its intention, a 
it wants to show, and more than that, to 
masochistic phantasy or scene the person 
iliated, disgraced. This constitutes a repe- 
newal of the impressions which were re- 
y to self-love. It is the intention of the 
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masochistic demonstration to show this: “Look what ignominy 
and disgrace were inflicted upon me!” Or better: “See what I am 
threatened with, what I have to be afraid of!” 

Is that the only purpose of the display? No, it is just the most 
conspicuous one, the obtrusive side of the demonstration. The 
other, less obvious, but not less distinct, says: “And yet I do what 
I want! I yield to these superior forces but I reach my original 
aim by means of submission.” 

Like all characteristics of masochism the demonstrative fea- 
ture too has a double face: showing the suffered or threatened 
humiliation simultaneously with the future enchancement. This 
psychological situation is sufficiently clear in sexual masochism; 
after having been beaten, whipped, humiliated, the person yet 
achieves sexual pleasure. The picture of injured self-love and its 
restitution is represented in the masochistic scene with bold and 
clear strokes. The ego had been intimidated and humiliated by the 
threat of punishment, it had been restricted and offended in its 
request for instinctual satisfaction. 

The masochistic scene stages this plastically. The punishment 
is executed, the disgrace is suffered. In spite of it or maybe just 
through it the sexual pleasure is accomplished. This is a fitting 
opportunity to introduce the term of rehabilitation. Rehabilita- 
tion in this sense would mean: compensation for the injured or 
offended ego, the restitution of its former rights. 

Rehabilitation will appear as an important incidental profit 
in masochism as a sexual inclination and perversion. The true aim is 
the satisfaction of the sexual desire. However, the satisfaction for 
the ego connected therewith consists in the fact that it attains 
this goal in spite of strong external and internal obstacles. What 
appears as incidental gain here becomes the main thing in social 
masochism, becomes one of the great instinctual aims in itself, The 
withdrawal of the sexual factor with regard to the social one 
makes the restitution of the injured self-esteem step into the fore- 
ground and shows the reason for all suffering and all struggle. The 
rehabilitation reveals itself as the instinctual aim on the part of 
the ego. 

I remind the attentive reader of a representative instance 
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turns the scales and so 


elf-imposed 
respect. Here is a single trait: 
other boys. He was often even 
oided every fight with his play- 
used his phantasies connected 


discomfort and of regaining self- 
the boy was timid and afraid of 
considered a “sissy” because he avi 
mates and enemies. Later on he 
with the military school for self-e 


tightest trousers, collar, and belt, and stood before the looking 
glass, he admired himself, thought how extremely virile and heroic 
he looked, and imagined how “they” would admire him, 

The fact has to be stressed, that this anticipated rehabilita- 
tion was intimately connected with the discomfort. Tt could only 
be reached provided he Previously endured all kinds of unpleas- 
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antness in phantasy. Thus he imagined that he had to wear the 
tight uniform not only during extremely severe exercises but also 
during sleep; and all kinds of punishments for little mistakes 
committed in service would follow. Secondarily, even these hard- 
ships were used for the rehabilitation: no one who endured them 
could be thought of as a sissy. 

We are here reminded of the meaning of the puberty rites 
of Australian tribes, who subject their youth to many and dif- 
ferent tests before acknowledging them as men; of the ordeals of 
freshmen in colleges and of recruits of the navy. 

That the connection between success and pain is inseparable 
can be demonstrated even in thoughts dating from a time which 
precedes the masochistic phantasies of the boy. He envied other 
boys because they had a father, his own having died while he was 
still a baby. He discovered to his astonishment that his playmates 
envied him, because he had no father to punish him if he was 
naughty. They told him that their mothers spanked them some- 
times too, but that did not hurt as much as father’s punishments. 
He himself heard the mothers of some boy friends threaten them: 
“T shall tell father and he will make you behave.” He saw this 
father too and the big man looked as if he was very terrifying. 

He often thought that things would be different with him 
and he would not be such a sissy if his father were alive. He be- 
came convinced that boys lost their fears and became virile, if a 
strong father whipped them. We realize that there is a correct 
idea in all these distorted thoughts: a strong-willed father and an 
indulging mother are favorable to the psychical development of 
a boy. It is not difficult to guess that the severe and disciplinarian 
officer of the military school in his phantasies later on is a substi- 
tute for the missing father he was longing for and afraid of. 

I pointed out before that even the phantasy concerning the 
uniform in military school had its predecessors in earlier child- 
hood. These phantasies can be compared to younger geological 
levels superimposed on older strata. The tight trousers of the 
cadet had their infantile prototype in the pants of his winter 
pajamas which the child hated so much. The high collar of mili- 
tary school in his daydreams could be traced back to the stiff 
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collar the child had to wear when visitors were announced whom 
the mother wanted to impress. In one of his phantasies the cadets 
had to wear blinkers like horses, which would prevent them from 
looking around. In this distorted form the echo of mother s ad- 
monition to look straight ahead in walking on the streets with her 
becomes audible in a caricatured form. 

A very sensitive and early-developed feeling of his own dig- 
nity appears in all these phantasies in the masochistic disfigurements 
and transformations. One has the impression that all the secret 
hopes of the boy were directed toward a future rehabilitation. 
Hypersensitive to every hurt to his vanity he must regain self- 
confidence and self-respect at all costs. We return to the question 
of the two aspects masochism offers to research, 

The view that is opened to the observer from this vantage 
point is comparable to the one envisaged by a tourist in front of 
a mountain range. He notices two high peaks surmounting all the 
others, the one nearer, the other further away. In the same way 
two phenomena project from the formation of masochism. The 
highest peak of the one is the forbidden satisfaction of a sexual 
and aggressive urge, whereas the other is the satisfaction of the 
demands of the ego which were originally despoiled and then 
defiantly claimed as compensation for the injured self-esteem. 
Wandering mist sometimes will conceal one peak and show the 
other more distinctly to the tourist; then again the first one will 
be clearly visible while clouds hide the neighboring mountain. 
Yet both mountains are of similar structure, belong to approxi- 
mately the same geological stratum, and are elevations of one 
range of mountains. Perhaps this comparison may serve to illus- 
trate the investigator’s impression of the phenomena of sexual 
and moral masochism, their various aspects and aims, 


Seen from this angle the masochist 
is no sexual problem, 


an ego-problem. Tho 
in sexual masochism, 
tion of the ceremon 
action, as for exam 
naughty child. It is 


ic instinctual inclination 
but a question of self-esteem and self-love, 


ugh this feature is kept in the background 
it is betrayed by the disgrace and humilia- 
ial, or the peculiarities of the masochistic 
ple, a man being scolded or treated like a 
further betrayed by presentation through the 
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opposite—by the submission and servility, the bondage to the 
woman. Self-confidence has been shocked by the threat of pun- 
ishment and by the frustration with which the sexual desire was 
met. 

The anxiety produced in the child by the reprimand and the 
prospective punishment for the forbidden action shows by its 
intensity that its ego was not consolidated, was helpless and un- 
developed. The external reproach is introverted later on. The 
threat of punishment became detached from the personalities of 
parents or educators. The external influence is replaced by an- 
other form of anxiety: the guilt-feelings. 

This depressing feeling, however, is increasingly liable to 
restrict and attenuate the still existing narcissism of the ego. 
Whoever condemns himself and feels guilty cannot love himself, 
cannot believe in his value and in his own personality. After the 
originally strong self-confidence has been disturbed and shaken 
by the threat of punishment and by the anticipated reproof, and 
has been diminished by an anxious conscience, the ego makes an 
heroic attempt to regain its lost position. It rushes forward to 
meet the punishment, it submits to suffering, intimating: “All 
right, beat me, punish me, humiliate me, but then I shall have 
my way.” It submits in order to rise again, it agrees to be pun- 
ished so as to get its sexual satisfaction in spite of all. From the 
above we must conclude that one of the foremost impulses behind 
the formation of masochism was an easily vulnerable self-esteem 
that had been injured; and that the rehabilitation of the ego was 
bound to have been one of its first aims. 

The injury to the pride burns like a hidden wound which 
will not heal until the persons have had their revenge and retribu- 
tion. There is nothing a masochistic character craves more than 
appreciation and admiration. For these he will go to any extreme. 
It is doubtful whether masochism would exist without the deci- 
sive co-operation of impulses originating in wounded pride. 

This aim of masochism also determines a characteristic that 
hitherto has not been discussed, but which now offers itself as a 
kind of indirect proof. That is the masochist’s and the masochistic 
character’s restricted capacity for love. At this point I am pre- 
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pared to meet a rush of objections and arguments, so I shall first 
state what actually is meant by this designation. I assert that the 
masochist is only able to a certain restricted extent to feel love 
for an object and to give love. His ability is generally limited by 
certain psychic factors. 

Now as to the objections and the arguments. It has been 
pointed out repeatedly in analytic literature, latterly by Wilhelm 
Reich, that the masochistic character has an intense need for 
being loved. He desires to reassure himself time and again—even 
at the cost of big sacrifices and voluntary privations—that he is 
loved. Certainly: for we do not dispute that, either. Nevertheless, 
the desire to be loved and the ability to love are entirely different 
matters psychologically. In a certain sense they are even contra- 
dictory. “If I love you—how does that concern you?” 
of Goethe’s characters. The increased need for love, the 
be loved, may under certain psychological circumstan 
become the signal that one is unsure of one’s own love. In any 
event, somebody who has an exaggerated desire to be loved cer- 
tainly doubts that he can be loved. 
Various psychic reasons may be responsible for this attitude. 
most important is the person’s assumption of being un- 
hy of being loved. The inner Perception, for instance, 
that one is so full of hatred and aggressions that even those cl 
related to us become objects of hostile impulse. The d 
whether or not one is loved and the effort to win love may i 
case refer to the unconscious guilt-feeling resulting from 
own repressed impulses of hatred. The increased desire for love has 
nothing to do with one’s own Capacity to. love. It is a signal 


rather of the loss of the original positive and unconcerned self- 
confidence, 


asks one 
desire to 
ces even 
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Here again we are confronted with the element of disturbed 
narcissism which explains the increased need for love. By the way, 
I do not doubt that this means less the need of being loved than 
the need of being forgiven. The sentence “I am forgiven” can be 
psychologically identified with the sentence “I am loved again” 
in the sense of the infantile conception, which is afraid of losing 
the closest persons’ love. For what could a child do without love? 
It would very soon perish. 

Another objection, more momentous than the first, will 
focus the very behavior of the masochist toward his “love- 
object.” It will point out that there are few, if any, more pas- 
sionate assertions of love and devotion to be found than in letters 
and talks of masochists. I shall demonstrate that there hardly ever 
turn up more unequivocal proofs of self-sacrificing spirit, of 
servility, even of slavish submissiveness to the object of love, than 
in masochistic scenes. All barriers of wholesome dread become 
surmountable in the service of the “severe mistress.” She may ask 
for that which nobody else would be permitted, even for the dis- 
8usting and humiliating. Even to be punished and scolded be- 
Comes a pleasure, if it comes from her. If this passionate ardor, 
this exuberance, this unlimited admiration 1s not proof of love— 
What then is such a proof? Is not the masochist ready to endure 
the deepest humiliation from his beloved? He is not only ready, 
he begs for it, he demands it. And yet “True love it is not! 

This very exuberance, the exaggerated, improbable, fanciful, 
and phantastic behavior ought to make us suspicious. Are these 
symptoms really proofs of love, not rather proofs of other in- 
stinctual aims? Romeo does not ask Juliet to scold, to whip, to tie, 
and to humiliate him. Analysis of the psychic processes in mas- 
Schism proves the justification of our suspicion. It is all about 
sensual enjoyment and not about love. The exuberant admiration 
of the object, the willingness to submit, to be enslaved, chastised, 


and humiliated are proofs not of the profundity of love-feeling, 

ut of the intensity of the sexual desire. And this desire itself has 

not the usual aim but deviates from the natural one of sexual 
devices. 


Union and seems to choose strange 
The relation to the love-object seems to be most devoted— 
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but is it actually an object of love? Is it not an object of sexual 
pleasure only, an instrument on which to play or rather which 
is supposed to play on the masochist? Deeper insight reveals that 
the adored woman does not appear as a personality, but only as 
a representative of her sex. Everything else is pretense and ma- 
neuver, the submersion of other psychic possibilities. The pretense 
of special admiration, even idolizing, is meant to dissemble the 


We know that the masochistic urge has sprung from aggres- 
sive and sadistic phantasies and has retained its original character 


the dark tyrant. 
has corroborated 


also the lasting 
effects of aggressive and de i ies in the masochist 


Presentation through the Opposite: the object is 
upon oneself what one 


on it. 


Again and again we are obliged to the demonstrative feature 


in masochism because it helps us in our investigation of its secret. 
The masochist runs his own show. The Srotesque accessories and 


byplays of the perverted scenes, the paradoxical element of these 
phantasies, unequivocally reveal 
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ochism was verified by the psychological analysis of the processes. 
The paradox made sense. It means: that all is paradoxical, non- 
sense, mockery. The masochist performing his scenes could say, 
varying Tertullian: “Facio, quia absurdum.” That means: “What 
Tam doing, or rather what I want done to me, is nonsense. I only 
demonstrate by it, what I should like to do to you.” 

What the masochist demonstrates in his relationship to the 
woman is from a superficial point of view an expression of per- 
fect submission and servility. But what he demonstrates in real- 
ity, what he expresses unconsciously, is the will to conquer and 
to enslave. It is a specific kind of instinctual desire. I have to 
repeat: “True love it is not!” 

His behavior seems to indicate an unusually high esteem and 
appreciation of the woman. In reality she is only appreciated as 
a sexual object, not as a personality. The entire behavior of the 
pervert seems to prove that he wants nothing better than to serve 
the woman unconditionally. It actually proves that he makes use 
of her without reservation. His highest conscious delight is to be 
her slave. His unconscious delight is to be her enslaver. 

But did we not mention that a male figure hides behind the 
woman’s, the figure of the severe and punishing father? Is not 
the secret love really meant for him? No. It is more in the nature 
of a desire to be punished by him in order to get instinctual free- 
dom, a desire to gain instinctual satisfaction just through punish- 
nent. We discovered that the love impulse toward the man is not 
prevalent in this relation either. What presents itself as such, or 
can be guessed at as such, can be reduced to a mixture of need 
for punishment, anxiety, defiance, and dim homosexual impulses. 
The masochist could say with Hamlet: “. . . man delights not 
me; no, nor woman neither.” 

It is not true, though. Both woman and man delight him; 
but his love for them is scanty. This restriction of his sentiments 
of love is caused by the withdrawal of the greater part of it from 
the objects to the ego. The psychic situation of disturbed self. 
love, of offended narcissism, makes it necessary to turn the love 
back to the ego. Just so a commander in chief will withdraw his 
advanced troops when an important town within his own coun- 
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try is threatened by a hostile attack. The withdrawal of erotic 
cathexis, however, from the objects to the endangered ego has not 
protective character only; it will also serve the rehabilitation of 
self-esteem. : 

This rehabilitation is accomplished in a queer manner in- 
deed: by voluntary renewal of the humiliation, disgrace, and 
punishment. I remind you of the boy whose father had called 
him pig because of his bad table manners and who began to 
grunt; and I remind you of the masochistic scene in which a man 
wants to be scolded and reprimanded like a naughty child. What 
is the motive of such queer behavior? It looks like a grim recol- 
lection of a suffered offense, a staged repetition. We know that 
it is a flight forward in order to master the anxiety. 

By going to meet the punishment the masochist gained the 
inner right to do the forbidden thing, to enforce his will. By re- 


newing his humiliation he has Proved to himself and to the others 
how unjust, silly, and short-sighted it 
is able to restore his self- 


“PI show them” can 
n its psychic Consequences. The phantasy of 


Or repeating it in the 
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masochistic action, justifies its wrath and the subsequent cruel or 
defiant reaction. Few things in this world equal in their pleasure 
value the satisfaction arising from the execution of a revenge 
urge, which for a long time had remained unsatisfied. Here are 
combined the pleasure source of one’s own aggression and that of 
the restituted feeling of power and of self-confidence. It may be 
added that comparison with others to the disadvantage of oneself, 
the putting up of other children as models, is frequently felt as 
humiliation and damage and is reacted to with ardent feelings of 
revenge as well as with a desire for rehabilitation. 

In many cases I could observe that comparisons with broth- 
ers or playmates became the point of departure for masochistic 
daydreams and actions of children. It seems then that the 
humiliation of the child, whose efforts and good qualities are not 
appreciated, is repeated and exaggerated in these phantasies. The 
aggression against the person or the persons who are responsible 
for the feeling of degradation is turned against the daydreamer 
himself, The more important piece of it remains in its original 
direction and nourishes the hope that at some future day it can 
be expressed in all violence. In the meantime the tendency to fail 
grows more and more as if the child wants to demonstrate: “I 
am failing because my efforts to succeed were not appreciated.” 

This shift of the psychic accent gives away the secret bitter- 
ness and mockery. The demonstration of one’s own lack of 
capabilities:can even be considered as a display of a success: 
namely, of the success in being an eternal failure. Many analysts 
have not realized the secret purpose of this behavior and have 
attributed it only to guilt-feelings. 

The attitude of the masochistic character hides another 
secret, namely, the certainty that the daydreamer, some day or 
other, will be victorious. In spite of all handicaps and in spite of 
all lack of appreciation he will be fully rehabilitated and will 
shame those who diminished his value by comparing him with 
others. Most masochistic daydreams of children start at this point 
which becomes unconscious later on and scarcely appears any 
more on the surface in the phantasies of grown-up masochists. 

The tendency to fail presents a striking contrast to the hid- 
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den ambition of the masochistic character, in most cases hidden 
even to himself. He has a burning ambition and, strange to say, 
this fire is even nourished by failure. 

A characteristic attitude towards rivalry, competition and 
contest can be considered as a survival of the early conflicts of 
the masochistic character. There are two possibilities for him: 
either to avoid all rivalry, evading every possibility of getting his 
chance, or to search unconsciously only for rivals who are his 
betters and who would conquer him. The result in both cases is 
the same: defeat. It can easily be guessed that the first case is the 


older one and the second already a result of a psychical develop- 
ment. 


The repetition of the failure and the demonstration of one’s 
defeat proves the power of the masochistic urge even if the per- 
son consciously does his best to succeed. He will unconsciously 
find the worst conditions. He seems to follow the line of the 
greatest resistance against himself instead of the line of greatest 
advantage for himself. 

Many children, especially boys, behave worse, 
fault with them, not because they are intimidated 
but because they feel hurt and are furious. These 
hide and suppress their emotions. 


sensitive and vulnerable as it is, is attacked, and they develop an 
unconscious reaction-formation, which I call negative ambition. 
The same effect can be observed, if a brother or a playmate is 
compared with them to their disadvantage. 


if parents find 
and feel guilty, 
proud children 


Their self-confidence, highly 
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The negative ambition is an important feature of the maso- 
chistic type. This kind of defiant reaction which analysts have 
not yet discovered, demonstrates a peculiar brand of vindictive 
sabotage, directed less against oneself than against others. It often 
becomes a significant expression of a character-formation which 
mocks every effort to change it. The negative ambition is a grim 
reversal of the normal urge in such a way tkat every opportunity 
is missed, every possibility of success is turned into failure, every 
competition is avoided. Unconsciously the masochistic character 
steps aside for every rival, lets others have the middle of the road, 
and enjoys their successes and achievements. He is so excellent a 
loser that it is to be suspected that he is not a good loser at all. 

Analysis of the negative ambition leads to the conclusion that 
the origin of this typical attitude can often be traced back to 
early situations of competition. It can be easily recognized that 
negative ambition is a fierce reversal of an original, strong positive 
one. 

The rehabilitation or restoration of self-confidence need not 
necessarily be expressed in the masochistic phantasy. Yet, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, it is always present and effective. The 
scene may represent either humiliation or shame or punishment 
or suffering only. The psychologist who wants to guess at its 
secret meaning must supplement this with the missing part and 
realize that the performance subjectively justifies the ego in its 
endeavor to restore its self-esteem. Allusions and hints of the 
demonstration offer the opportunity to divine the nature and the 
extent of the missing part. 

The hidden tendency to be appreciated and esteemed after 
having been disgraced and degraded is far more obvious in social 
than in sexual masochism. It rules the psychic depth-dimension 
much more decisively than does the satisfaction of the uncon- 
scious guilt-feeling. Psychologists can discover the presence and 
intensity of this secret intention in the expressions of social mas- 
ochism. Though humiliation and disgrace, suffering and misfor- 
tune, are prevalent, this is only of a preliminary character. The 
passionate demand for assertion of the ego appears so distinctly 
behind it, that it occasionally becomes noticeable, audible, and 
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visible. The desire to be appreciated and approved has become so 
overwhelming that it pierces the curtain of suffering. , 

The suffering then becomes the sign and expression of one’s 
own value. Whoever has to bear so much misfortune and hard- 
ship has a right to be proud of it. He is marked by destiny, but 
he is also chosen by destiny. Simultaneously he is one of fate’s 


elect, one whose peculiarity and peculiar lot raise him above the 


mass. One who has to suffer so much, who is exposed to so many 


wrongs, is permitted to look down upon others, is not bound by 
the laws and rules that bind others. The reference to discomfort 
and defeats becomes the inner legitimation of his own superiority. 
From it the ego draws its unrestricted claims. 

This is no question of narcissistic satisfaction as has been 
asserted in many analytical books and papers. There is no doubt 
that the ignominy is felt as such and the disgrace suffered pro- 
foundly. Afterwards only, the ignominy is given a fresh inter- 
pretation, becomes an omen of distinction, the humiliation be- 
comes the expression of future enhancement, the expulsion from 
the community a symbol of a special mission. The weakness of 
the ego is only shown in order to demonstr 
this ego has become. This is not natural stro 
manifest, but its substitute, 
injury. 


ate later how strong 


ng self-love becoming 
pride, destined to make up for its 
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selves publicly during Eastertime from Thursday until Sunday, 
the Jews developed the custom of festive celebration of those 
days. A hymn in their liturgy celebrates this period by comparing 
Israel to a beautiful princess hiding in her palace. 

This new interpretation endeavors to draw masochistic 
pleasure from the defeat, a pleasure which first of all is concerned 
with the rehabilitation of the injured ego. The claim to be better 
than the environment may be hidden, may be below the con- 
sciousness of the claiming person. Yet it must be acknowledged 
as one of the most intensive pleasure gains in social masochism. 
As far as I can see the feature of superiority, even of vainglory, 
in masochistic characters has not been discovered hitherto. The 
humility and emphasized dependence, the weakness and submis- 
siveness, have disguised those tendencies. The claim to be superior 
in psychic and moral qualities, however, is not refuted but only 
masked by the servile, self-deprecating behavior of the masochist. 

Moreover the humility is interrupted by occasional fits of the 
deeply hidden haughtiness. It is comparable to a thin varnish that 
only superficially protects the deepez layer. You can even com- 
bine a certain feeling of inferiority with arrogance toward others. 
The feeling of inferiority is based on an inner process, the com- 
Parison of the real ego, its accomplishments and weaknesses, with 
the high and even exorbitant demands that the masochistic char- 
acter makes on himself. The resulting deficit must fill him with 
discontent. He cannot achieve those great aims, he cannot get rid 
of his shortcomings and weaknesses. The comparison of the actual 
ego with the ego-ideal which he has set up for himself nearly 
always goes against the person and causes guilt- and inferiority- 
feelings. 

Strange as it may sound such humility toward the ego and 
its demands does not even exclude a secret pride. For this pride 
and this vanity do not refer to the great accomplishments of the 
ego but to the extent and severity of one’s own demands. Thus 
it is pride of the ego-ideal, the superego, that is seen in people of 
culture. Such a negative balance, however, is still more easily 
combined with conceit toward others. Severity against the ego, 
especially if accompanied by unconscious punishments of the ego, 
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will agree with feelings of superiority toward the environment. 
A distinctly masochistic patient once gave me an excellent char- 
acterization: “I feel very small compared to what I want to be, 
but I feel very great compared to what others are.” 

Such conceited attitudes originating from high ego-claims, 
still cause dissatisfaction, a psychic tension, which can only be 
diminished and softened by new discomfort, by self-arranged 
suffering, by provocation of new offenses and persecutions. The 


to increase the reduced self-confidence. 


creates new unconscious guilt-fe 
endless vicious circle, 


durance of abuse an 
of superiority means something like: 


conscious need for punis 


his self-esteem. Thus by this sufferin 
the former self-esteem or self-love 
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be connected with these feelings. He who despises himself, can 
esteem himself highly just on account of his self-depreciation. He 
can sip sweetness from this most bitter cup. The sadist senses this 
concealed aspiration for superiority and reacts to the unconscious 
demands, not to the conscious behavior of the masochistic char- 
acter. 

He who does not meet violence with violence, who is at the 
mercy of brutality without taking revenge, who willingly bears 
the malice of fate, actually seems to be the better man compared 
to all of us who struggle impatiently and revengefully. Suffering 
and the manner of its endurance, the renunciation of cruelty and 
instinctual satisfaction, become definite proofs of human superi- 
ority. The masochistic character thus stands out against a gener- 
ally darker background. 

From the point of view of objective ethics it must be admit- 
ted that the masochist seems harmless compared with his antag- 
onist, the sadist. It has furthermore to be admitted that the 
damage caused by a masochistic character almost exclusively 
concerns his own person and hardly, and then only indirectly, 
others, Yet it is not our task to evaluate moral worthiness or un- 
worthiness of the masochist, but to understand psychologically 
his claim to superiority. 

The justification for this claim is weakened by two factors: 
first, by the fact that the masochist combines his moral superior- 
ity with the enjoyment of suffering, and again by the fact that 
he wants to prove this superiority to all the world and to himself. 
The character of secrecy of both factors necessitates a short 
explanation. An old Jewish proverb says with deep psychological 
wisdom: “Who is kind to himself, will be kind to others.” That 
sounds paradoxical, but it has a subtle meaning. It says that one 
has to be kind toward oneself if one claims to be kind toward 
others. To put it in a different way: if someone is kind only to- 
ward others, ill-treats himself, and imposes unnecessary suffering 
and sacrifices upon himself, we may doubt the purity and pro- 
fundity of that benevolence toward others. One is bound to 
assume that such individuals grudge the others the sacrifices and 
sufferings borne for them and unconsciously intend to take re- 
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venge on them. The masochistic character is too good to be good 
to himself. This is the very feature that rouses suspicion against 
the purity and profundity of his friendly impulses. The suspicion 
is confirmed by the conclusions we have to draw from the 
demonstrative feature. What is displayed here is nothing but his 
own suffering, his own weakness and contemptibleness, 
inability and littleness. 

What is stressed and emphasized here seems to be the con- 
trary of the “J-am-better-attitude,” 
of pride and self-confidence. But it is 
the presentation by the contrary. Th 
play makes it suspect. 
self-humiliation, and 
with the essentials to f 
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tive of suffering in masochism as though we felt that it is a 
motive of pleasure. One is inclined to ask: What entitles the in- 
dividual to accept so much suffering and to bear it so patiently? 
We feel that the masochist sets up an unjustified claim to be a 
sort of wandering angel among us weak, irascible, and sinful men. 

An additional difficulty of association with masochistic char- 
acters lies in the fact that they consider themselves better, more 
capable of self-denial, more tolerant, and more enduring than 
their environment. Moreover they infect their environment se- 
cretly and yet perceivably with this belief. The Viennese girls 
who submitted to the tortures of modern cosmetic procedures 
had a proverb: “Vanity must suffer.” In a certain sense we could 
be permitted to reverse this sentence for the case of moral mas- 
ochism. “Who enjoys his suffering too much, must be vain.” He 
makes so many sacrifices, bears so many privations, renounces so 
much, because his claims to appreciation and estimation are hard 
to satisfy. 

The most pertinent statement on this aspect of the masoch- 
istic character, his hidden pride and his secret presumption, has 
not been made by analysts. It happens to be contained in a sen- 
tence that, twenty-three centuries before psychoanalysis, antici- 
pates an essential result of this investigation of the masochistic 
character. A Cynic, a follower of that ascetic doctrine which 
found a kind of moral-masochistic satisfaction in renunciatior 
and privations, attacked Plato in the market of Athens. He 
blamed the philosopher and his pupils for their banquets, the 
serenity of their philosophical discourses, and the cleanliness of 
their attire. Plato replied with a sentence testifying profound 
psychological insight: “But I see arrogance shining through thy 
rags.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
Rest and Retrospect 


IN the previous chapter I compared the instinctual aims of sexual 
and social masochism to two peaks projecting from the same 
mountain range. Masochism as a sexual perversion had been 
known for a long time to psychology and sexology, 
chic nature was never clearly recognized. Endeavors to solve the 
problem are almost a century old. It is but a short time since 


masochism as a specific attitude toward life was discovered by 
psychoanalysis. This is all the 


phenomenon is 


but its psy- 


ined by an instinctual deviation. The 


effects of this peculiarity, deeply rooted in the darkness, rise to 


the regions of our most 
newly discovered mountai 


y: the tourist looks down 
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er mountain, *“ 


plorer’s curiosity, growing from 
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lem from new angles and finally made an effort to insert the 
amazing phenomena into the context of the doctrine of instinct. 
The great explorer’s manner of observation and investigation has 
to be acknowledged, independent of our acceptance or criticism 
of his special results, as an unparalleled accomplishment. He did 
not solve the enigma of masochism, but he has created the oppor- 
tunity for its solution. Our final judgment of his achievements 
in this special field is that his theory, although the best of all, is 
insufficient and unsatisfactory. Every new task of research has 
to start from the point of departure he has shown to us and has 
to follow his road for a certain time. And every research worker 
has to leave it then and follow his own way. Only a few of his 
pupils have followed the way he indicated in a manner close to 
the spirit of his work—whether they accepted or refused the 
specific results of his endeavors. 

I have described how my observation of masochistic phe- 
nomena, continued through many years, has resulted in definite 
impressions. New insights dawned, gradually acquiring distinct 
shapes, and these were eventually ready to be determined con- 
sciously and precisely. Finally new access to the core of the prob- 
lem opened up, the presentation of hitherto undiscerned or un- 
appreciated characteristics common to all forms of masochism. 

The more distinct grew the basic lines of a new conception 
of masochism, of its essence and preconditions and purposes, the 
more doubtful became the foundation of the former explanation 
of its phenomena. My own criticism of the hitherto prevailing 
conception had at first been timid and reserved, concerned with 
single features that could not be classified, with contradictions 
and gaps that made me doubtful. This criticism became bolder 
and more confident the more I could guess of the secret peculiari- 
ties of masochism, the further the veil was lifted which hid the 
face of the phenomenon. The solutions to the problem of mas- 
ochism as offered by analysis become more and more unsatisfac- 
tory to me. Freud’s hypothesis of a primitive joy of pain supplied 
nothing more than a physiological precondition. 

The satisfaction of unconscious guilt-feelings and of homo- 
sexual passive impulses in pain-pleasure could be Proved in most 
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cases. But did it explain the nature of the instinctual inclination 
and was it the aim it strove for? Was it not rather an additional 
success, a gain picked up on the way to the goal? That does not 
exclude the possibility that the gain was essential, even that it 


became a psychical necessity. It does exclude the possibility that 
it was the goal itself. 
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The essential aspect was gained only by confronting the urge 
for pleasure and anxiety, and from the cognition of the dynamic 
process developing between the desired and the dreaded. Only 
from here could the peculiarity of the masochistic process be 
determined through the discovery of the suspense factor and the 
mechanism of the flight forward. 

This criticism now no longer referred to the analytic ex- 
planation but to the primary shaping of the question. My doubt 
and my considerations or my investigations were no longer—or 
no longer solely—concerned with the question as to whether the 
analytic classifications and deductions were correct, but whether 
the question posed was correct. Did it hit the target? The starting 
point itself had become problematic. The new insights enforced 
a revision. 

What was the starting point of the analytic investigations? 
It was the question of how it came about that discomfort and 
pain could become the objects of sexual desire, and that suffering, 
one’s own impotence and humiliation, could become instinctual 
aims. 

This had also been the starting point of my own investiga- 
tions. I have to confess that I had naively accepted this concep- 
tion as fact. It had to be, for everything indicated that it could 
not be otherwise. Now, however, the new insights resulting from 
long observations and psychological absorption in the living ma- 
terial gave rise to the question: Is it really so or does it only seem 
so? Could it not, after all, be different? 

The unequivocal reply resulting from psychological infor- 
mation runs: It is not so and it cannot be like that. That means 
that the instinctual tendencies which we term masochistic have 
not discomfort and suffering as their primary aim, nor do they 
originally strive to gain sexual gratification from being beaten 
and humiliated. What is pleasant for the masochist now was once 
unpleasant to him, just as it remains unpleasant to all of us. That 
he enjoys it now must be secondary and is a result of certain com- 
plicated processes. It is not true that he felt it as pleasant from 
the beginning. Masochism does not start with this prospect—it 
only arrives there. It only marks the finish, the terminus of the 
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race. Originally the desire strove for the pleasure common to all, 
it had the same instinctual aim. Certain psychological conditions, 
however, enforced a deviation, necessitated a new goal. 

The improbability of such a Process was not even then plain 
to me, nor was the crookedness of the comparison. I did not even 
recall that the instinct cannot be compared to the horseman who 
sets the goal, but rather with the horse that carries the horseman 
and threatens to carry him away. The supposed process would 
thus correspond to the improbability of an exchange of horses 
under certain circumstances. I found myself face to face with 
the old proverb: “You cannot swap horses in midstream.” 

To put it without allegory: there had been no deviation 
from the goal in masochism. The instinctual aim had been estab- 
lished and held from the very beginning. So had the hitherto 
prevalent analytic opinion been correct after all? Had the en- 
joyment of discomfort been the original instinctual aim? All 
results of my own investigation contradicted this conception. 
Whatever insights I had gained proved that the analytic concep- 
tion had been founded on a basically mistaken interpretation of 
masochism in spite of all valuable single contributions to the 
problem. 

The Overcoming of these difficulties resulted from new ob- 
servations which finally brought elucidation and explanation. The 
instinctual aim of masochism is not discomfort and pain, but 
sexual gratification with a sadistic tinge on a detour. The discom- 
fort, the pain, the humiliation, merely mark a Passage, a station 
on the way to this destination. For superficial observation this 
minor number of cases, in which 
lowed by sexual intercourse with 
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the psychic processes. The incorrect basic analytical conception 
of the masochistic phenomena is caused by the fact that the role 
of phantasy and the mechanism of anticipation were not taken 
into account. The unprecise observation of psychic processes re- 
sulting in a fragmentary description and representation of these 
factors, brought about premature and mistaken psychological 
conclusions with far-reaching consequences. The value of the 
single analytic contributions remained unchanged, but their 
quantivalence for the elucidation of the dynamics of masochism 
was altered. The area of their value became restricted. They had 
not penetrated to the center of the problem, had not determined 
the primary instinctual aim, nor had they guessed the motives or 
the mechanisms which so peculiarly shape the psychic way to it. 

In my own work I had used the most valuable elements 
Freud had given to us, his method and the severity of test and 
self-criticism which I had learned from him. I had attained results 
deviating considerably from his. After having finished with the 
spadework, this most important and laborious preparatory work 
of excavating, I discovered that the examination and cautious 
classification of what had been found in the depths of the soil 
definitely contradicted previous assumptions. 

The new findings destroyed the inference that the masochis- 
tic instinctual aim coincided with the pain or discomfort. They 
made it plain that this aim lay beyond increased discomfort and 
was to be reached later—be it but a fraction of a second. That 
means that the punishment or humiliation precedes the satisfac- 
tion. The pleasurable excitement they awaken is only apparently 
and indirectly concerned with pain and shame. In reality it is 
aimed at the following, anticipated satisfaction. The assumption 
of an unpleasurable pleasure was customary till now, but will 
have to be corrected. 

The solution of this contradictio in adjecto is arrived at when 
we realize that the seeming simultaneity is but a succession. The 
increase of excitement is connected with the increase of discom- 
fort and pain only superficially. Actually it is connected with 
the approach of the real aim: satisfaction. The pleasure antici- 


pated by phantasy, if only by a second, gradually flows over iito 
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discomfort and finally flows in the same channel. Thus for the 
observer it is no longer distinguishable from the increase of dis- 
comfort. The result is this osmosis of pain and pleasure, the 
voluptuousness of suffering. 

Activity of imagination is the essential psychological condi- 
tion for this anticipation. Now only are we able to survey fully 
the importance of this factor for the genesis and development 
of masochism. We watched the genesis of instinctual inclination 
from the transformation of a sadistic phantasy. We observed the 
efficacy of the phantasy in the suspense in which punishment and 
danger are anticipated and the increase of pleasure inhibited. 

Now we realize that in developed masochism imagination 
is able to anticipate the desired instinctual gratification to such 
an extent as to make it nearly coincide at last with the climax 
of discomfort. In the suspense the phantasy through anticipation 
of punishment had a retarding effect. In the final stage of mas- 
ochism, through the anticipation, its effect is accelerating. We 
understand that the neglect of the time factor in the dynamic 
of masochism is partially responsible for this fundamental mis- 
understanding. 

As to this misunderstanding or misapprehension itself, we 
assert that it originated from a mistaken premise, the adherence 
to which prescribed the direction for the subsequent investiga- 
tion. On this erroneous primary assumption we founded the 
question from which the investigation of masochism started: 
How is it possible that sexual satisfaction and intense pleasure are 
achieved while the individual feels pain, discomfort, humiliation? 
I believe it proved that this is based on a psychologically mistaken 
precondition—a literal acceptance of the conscious descriptions 
of the masochists and a misinterpretation of the simultaneity of 
increased discomfort with satisfaction as a causal connection. To 
put it the other way round: because pleasure results from dis- 
comfort for the masochist it was assumed as self-evident that 
discomfort causes pleasure in him. As a matter of psychical fact 
the values of life are not turned and distorted in masochism as 
they seem to be. 


As a matter of fact we have to deal with two separate psy- 
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chic processes which have been cemented together secondarily. 
The psychological and analytical observers were victims of optical 
illusion which, though excusable, had to be exposed. This is all 
the more necessary as the masochists themselves, as far as their 
conscious is concerned, are deluded in the same way. Therefore 
their testimony, though given in all good faith, is of less impor- 
tance than is usually assumed. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the psychologists in 
their attempts to explain masochism have succumbed to an un- 
conscious trick. The necessity for elucidation will excuse the fol- 
lowing comparison of the original question with the old humor- 
ous riddle: “The raven flew away although a dog sat on its tail. 
How is that possible?” We feel tempted to connect the two 
statements causally and unite them. We thus misunderstand the 
question as if it inferred that the raven flew away although the 
dog sat on the bird’s tail. Actually the raven flew away, while the 
dog sat on its own tail—and that is certainly possible. The psy- 
chologists have half yielded to a similar tendency to interpret two 
independent events as parts of a joint process. Therefore they 
assumed that the masochistic pleasure had to be a kind of dis- 
comfort, of pain or powerlessness, because both phenomena are 
closely connected and apt to show up simultaneously. The psy- 
chologists realized this intimate connection. But they were not 
so curious as to inquire into its nature. To remain in the sphere 
of the bird riddle: “Mine is not to reason why. Mine is but to 
swiftly fly.” 

It would be perhaps better to make the character of the 
analytical misconception clearer by another comparison. I said 
before that the analytical observers were deceived by a kind of 
unconscious maneuver, similar to a conjuring trick. What is the 
essence of these tricks? Something conspicuous happens, which 
attracts the attention of the public and diverts it from another 
activity the juggler wants to hide. A pistol is fired, a red hand- 
kerchief waved, a trumpet blown—something, which seems 
important, but has only the function to divert the eye or the ear 
from the real business. In a similar manner pain and discomfort 
in the masochistic scene are made conspicuous and have attracted 
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the whole attention of the analysts. The masochist procured his 
sexual enjoyment out of this pain or humiliation as surprisingly 
as the conjurer pulls a white rabbit out of his top hat. Here are 
discomfort and degradation, there sexual excitement and pleasure. 
The psychologists put two and two together but it made three. 

It almost seemed to be correct that pain and humiliation are 
not felt as such, because they satisfy an unconscious guilt-feeling 
and are thus even enjoyed. But it is nearly as correct as the as- 
sumption that a pistol-shot makes a watch disappear. I know of 
course that I am exaggerating and that the comparison is unjusti- 
fied. Satisfaction of guilt-feeling really plays an important role 
in masochism; but important in which direction—that is here the 
question. It has to be satisfied in order to get the permission to 
enjoy the sexual gratification which follows. And this follows so 
quickly that it may appear as if the masochist enjoys pain and 
degradation. 

All these results would be of less consequence if they referred 
only to the sexual perversion, They would then merely vouchsafe 
an insight into the psychic processes and peculiarities of several 
millions of people who go through bypaths in their sexual life. 
The scope of these investigations, however, by far exceeds the 
interests of a definite group of men and refers to the countless 
persons whose instinctual inclination shows this trend, and fur- 
thermore to all men whose attitude toward their fellowmen and 
toward destiny assumes a masochistic note either temporarily or 
for their lifetime, 

The psychological Scope increases to such an extent that all 
of us may be concerned, for everyone may be compelled by char- 
acter or circumstances sometimes to assume this attitude. We are 
all wavering between this attitude and the opposite, the activity 
of which is of a violent or aggressive nature. To quote a poet: 
“You have to be hammer or anvil.” Naturally this alternative is 
valid only for active life. In the realm of psychic life, the larger 
part of which is unconscious, there is no “either—or” but “‘as- 
well-as”—we are both at the same time, 

Gradually our attention is drawn toward the realm of social 
masochism, an attitude of life, a Psychic peculiarity, which is 
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expressed outside of the sexual sphere in its narrower sense. Is the 
result we reached valid here too? Can we prove in this broader 
field as well a hidden gain of pleasure, drawn from one’s own 
suffering and one’s own defeat? We know that analysis hitherto 
had assumed that the pleasure of all these who are humiliated, 
abased, and degraded sprang from the satisfaction of an uncon- 
scious need for punishment. That is correct, but is it the only 
thing which is correct? Is it even the most important part of what 
is correct? 

If so, a different psychic dynamic would be valid for the 
sexual and for the social masochism. The one would bring about 
a sexual and aggressive satisfaction, the other the punishment for 
forbidden desires. This is possible, but extremely unlikely. The 
psychic continuity between the two forms would be interrupted 
by such difference. There would be a contrast in the basic struc- 
ture of the sexual and social formations of masochism. We shall 
find out that the difference does not exist. 

Here and there an instinctual aim is set up a priori and is 
clung to and achieved despite all obstacles. Here and there we find 
the vacillation between the urge for pleasure and the anxiety: 
something is aimed at and its achievement is dreaded because of a 
dimly threatening punishment. In the social craving for pain as 
well there are hidden aims which by no means are exhausted 
through satisfying the need for punishment or the fulfillment of 
the severe claims of conscience. 

Also in this vast field the mechanism of anticipation by phan- 
tasy is valid. It becomes even more important than in the sexual 
sphere, the instinctual aims of which are so much more of a transi- 
tory nature. The power of phantasy showing up in this expanded 
region goes far beyond one’s own life, reaches into the future of 
generations to come. In social masochism suffering becomes en- 
joyment, misery becomes happiness and defeat victory, because the 
future glory reduces all present sensations to unsubstantial appear- 
ances. The pain endured is felt here as a promise of future bliss 
and thus even discomfort may be welcomed in anticipation of 
an aspiration to be fulfilled in the future. 

Beyond the individual fate the last scenes of Goethe’s Faust 
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become a symbolic expression of such a high anticipation by 
imagination. Phantasy has the power to transform the existent 
reality by interpretation conforming to paramount desires, and to 
conceive the future as present. Aged and blind Faust anticipates 
the aspect of the areas of earth opened up by him and imagines 
them inhabited by millions in free activity. He enjoys the clank- 
ing of spades digging his own grave because he takes it to be a 
signal of busy work on the dike against the flood, The last words 
he speaks sound like the spiritualized and supreme expression of 
that psychic process that determines the nature of masochistic 


pleasure. There is a sound like a late echo of the suspense mood 
in that longing: 


Then dared I hail the moment fleeing, 
“Ah, still delay—thou art so fair!” 


The instinctual aim, the restitution of self-esteem and self- 


love, enrapturingly appears from afar and is anticipated by phan- 
tasy in the next words: 


“The traces cannot of mine earthly being 
In aeons perish—they are there.” 


The words at the threshold of annihilation bring the distant 


satisfaction close within reach. The magic power of imagination 


thus succeeds in transfiguring his own death. His anticipation 
acquires a hallucinatory character: 


“In proud fore-feeling of such lofty bliss 
I now enjoy the highest moment—this!” 


PART VII 
SOCIAL FORMS 


CHAPTER XX 
Social Masochism 


THERE seems to be no bridge between masochism as a sexual 
Perversion or instinctual’ inclination and an attitude toward life 
that forces the ego to a submissive and passive behavior and in- 
flicts defeats, privations, and misfortune. Analysis hitherto was 
only able to guess at such a connection. I don’t know of any pub- 
lication in which the transition from the masochistic perversion 
to the characteristic behavior of this kind is represented or proved 
psychologically. 

The observation of the phenomena of social masochism, as I 
called it, at first conveys the impression that we have entered an 
entirely new region without any connection whatsoever with the 
sexual perversion. Nevertheless, the existence of a bridge between 
the two continents can be proved. It has only become subter- 
ranean like the submerged territories which are supposed to have 
at one time connected Africa and Europe. That form of “all 
round” masochism, which we here describe as the social, has de- 
veloped from the sexual instinctual inclination. Until now, analy- 
sis was unable to prove this connection because the secret connec- 
tion had not been established. It consists of unconscious phantasies. 


THE DREAM—A POSSIBLE LIFE 


The following chapters will attempt to outline the bridge 
leading from one bank to the other. First, however, we shall de- 
scribe the impressions emanating from the new region as we ap- 
Proach it. We are going to facilitate this transition to a new and 
vast territory by the analysis of a dream. As a representative prod- 
uct of imagination it will prepare us for the psychic peculiarities 
of social masochism. Besides, the following analysis presents an 
Opportunity to discuss some problems of the technique of inter- 


pretation in special cases. The psychological evaluation of this 
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dream moreover leads up to a question referring to the relation- 
ship of dream and life. One meaning of the phantasies we produce 
in our sleep which has not been sufficiently appreciated is eluci- 
dated by this example: the dream is a possible life. 

The dreamer—a woman—is being analyzed because of various 
neurotic complaints. She has been married for half a year and is 
in the fourth month of her pregnancy. The dream runs: “I don’t 
know who is the father of my child. Sometimes I think it is Piet. 
But mother says it is Jan. I am very desperate and I cry very much. 
Finally I can’t stand it any longer and make up my mind to com- 
mit suicide.” 

The point connecting the manifest contents of the dream 
with reality seems to be the pregnancy. Of course, the young 
woman has not been unfaithful to her husband whom she loves 
tenderly. Naturally she is sure that this man is the father of the 
child she is expecting. It is all the more queer that after awaking 
she remembers the dream as if it was real. For one moment she ex- 
periences the sensation of actually not knowing who is the father 
of the child. This sensation of reality immediately and sharply con- 
trasts with her conscious knowledge. However, referring to the 
dream as a whole, it remains extant all day long. 

She had been in an especially good frame of mind in the last 
weeks preceding the dream. Now she feels depressed. She had cried 
very much after awaking from the dream. She also cried while 
telling me the dream and complained that she could not help 
thinking of it constantly, 

Perhaps the advice not to guess at the meaning of the dream 
from its manifest contents is not superfluous in a case like this. 
The assumption that the lady secretly wished another father for 
her child would be definitely mistaken, She had frequently de- 
clared that she could neither wish nor imagine another father 
for her child. She had long aspired to get married to this very 
man and she feels happy with him. All the more queer then is this 
sensation of reality in the dream that kept coming back. It indi- 
gier that some part of reality must be connected with it. Which 
parti 


Her attitude toward pregnancy changes. Often, like other 
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women during this time, she is able to daydream happily of the 
child while knitting the baby’s underwear. She is proud that she 
will have a child, and she imagines that she will take it to the 
park in its carriage and other women will admire the child and 
the like. This is contrasted by a reluctant acceptance of the child’s 
first movements and a slight indefinite anxiety, which, however, 
is not concerned with the danger of the delivery. Until lately her 
mood was depressed. Could the dreamer still cherish unconscious 
desires for adultery and wish for another father for her child? I 
could not find any confirmation of such a conception, which, by 
the way, could only refer to the façade of the dream. 

The patient is unable to bring associations to the dream ex- 
cept the remarks about its character of reality and her depression 
afterwards, Everything else she mentions during this analytical 
sitting is concerned with her psychical condition. There is no con- 
nection with the dream apparent. In between she reports a re- 
mark of her dressmaker who is making one of her maternity 
dresses, Yesterday the dressmaker had compared the slim figure 
of the girl with the figure of the pregnant woman. At night when 
the patient undressed, she had looked into the mirror and had been 
startled by her looks. Her face had displeased her while previously 
she had thought it uncommonly pretty. She couldn’t stand herself 
all day long. Could this be the point of contact with the dream, 
the residue of the day? I cannot see any connection as yet. The 
interpretation of the dream proved, afterwards, that the dress- 
maker’s remark actually had given rise to unconscious thoughts 
which continued the comparison in a certain direction between 
now an i imes. f 

ie ead to do with this dream to which no 
associations will present themselves and which yet so decidedly 
€ncroaches on the day? Its hidden sense is not to be guessed at as 
ong as we don’t know more of the dreamer’s life history. The 

nowledge of a certain phase of her life, however, makes the 

ream almost transparent for the analyst. The lack of associa- 
tions to the dream is nearly made up for in such a case by the 
intimate acquaintance with the life history and the psychic situa- 
ton of the dreamer. 
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The dreamer came from an excellent family and quite early 
had acted most independently. Brought up by overtender and 
weak parents the young girl had enjoyed every freedom of action. 
With an erroneous conception of certain pedagogical theories the 
parents had eliminated every supervision of the girl by the time 
the period of puberty was reached. They trusted that in associat- 
ing with young men she would naturally keep within those limits 
which were considered laws in the house and in the social circle of 
her parents. When traveling alone as she usually did, her conduct 
was very determined and she gave the impression of being older 
than she was. 

In a health resort she made the acquaintance of a married man 
to whose love-making she soon yielded. The resulting sexual rela- 
tion lasted but a short time. It was followed during the next years 
by sexual relations with three other men, of whom the last was 
more than double her age. It was Jan, who turned up in her 
dream. (“Mother says it is Jan.’’) 

Piet, the other man mentioned in the dream, had kept urging 
her to marry him but she had declined. Piet had said several times 
that he would have no other choice but to impregnate her. Then 
she would be obliged to marry him. There is an echo of that situ- 
ation in the manifest contents of the dream: “Sometimes I believe 
it is Piet.” These things happened some years before her marriage. 
Neither these men nor she herself had ever used contraceptives 
during sexual intercourse. When, many weeks before the dream 
occurred, she reported that part of her life history I asked her 
whether she had considered the possibility of pregnancy at that 
time. She answered promptly in the negative, “I never thought 
of it!” For each of these men she had fallen quickly but had always 
realized that she loved none of them. She had never wished to 
marry any of them. Of course, she emphasized, she would not 
have wanted a child by either of them: for a woman wants a child 
only by the man she loves. 

Sometimes, she said, those relations had happened as in a 
trance. Because of her loveliness she had soon been surrounded by 
suitors and admirers and she had been easily accessible to compli- 
ments. But there was no real tie to any of these men. In each case 


ee 
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she had recovered quickly from her initial amorousness. She had 
always been frigid sexually. For her husband she had at once felt 
strong sympathy which intensified later. Since she had first known 
him he had been the object of her tender and sensual phantasies. 

These features from the life history of my patient, who had 
proved to be extremely veracious, had become known to me soon 
after the beginning of the analysis and we had talked about 
them several times since. They were not mentioned in the session 
of the dream report. The knowledge of these facts, combined with 
increasing insight into the peculiarities of her neurosis, enabled me 
to find the meaning of the dream even without helpful asso- 
Ciations. 

We have heard that the young woman loved her husband and 
by no means wanted a child from another man. The manifest con- 
tents of her dream thus contrast with her present situation in 
which she feels happy. And here the dream turns up with a claim 
of being real, intrudes itself on her day, and brings about a de- 
Pression for many hours. We furthermore know that she had 
never protected herself from conception during her relations with 
those other men; she had not even “thought” of it. One of the 
men, Piet, often had mentioned impregnating her—and this opens 
up the way to the comprehension of the dream. 

The dream shows as reality the possibility of her becoming 
Pregnant and not knowing who is the father of the child. It shows 
her desperation and the decision to commit suicide. It thus pre- 
sents a conceivable past situation as a present and real one. It 
could really and easily have happened this way. We have learned 
that she had never even thought of such a possibility. Apparently 
the dream makes up for these neglected thoughts and worries. 
Here she is really entangled in this terrible situation: she is preg- 
nant and does not know who is the father. Therefore the dream, 
representing a past possibility as a present reality, says: “Thus it 
could have happened .. . P? 

The dream would correspond to a thought or a phantasy 
concerned with the past. We know at least of one point of contact 
with the previous day; the remark of the dressmaker who com- 
Pared her present figure with the young girl’s. Starting from there 
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the dream presents as reality the thought: “If I had become preg- 
nant at the time... !” 

The dream here comes close to a work of poetry by consider- 
ing a possibility of fate as actual occurrence. The analytical in- 
vestigation of literature and biographies has rejected the superficial 
assumption that the poet shapes occurrences from his own life by 
stripping off the superficial peel of reality and changing the ex- 
ternal appearance of trifles. It is rather the omitted conceivabilities 
of destiny from which poetic production starts. The phantasy pre- 
ceding the conception is not connected with the memory: “That’s 
how it was . . .” but rather with the idea: “That’s how it could 
have been . . .” Both dream and poetry present these possibilities 
that had been hidden in character or destiny as realities. What 
could have been the poet’s fate becomes the fate of one of his 
figures, be it a happy or a tragic one. 

Unexpectedly we are even in a position to bring forward an 
example for our special case, proving a situation similar to our 
dream as decisive for a poetic production. The dream recalls im- 
mediately that story famous for its bold choice of topic as well 
as for its chiseled diction: Heinrich von Kleist’s Marquise von 
O—. Compare the details of the dream with the first sentence 
of the story which leads abruptly into the center of a decisive 
situation: “In M. » an important town of upper Italy, the 
widowed Marquise of O , a lady of excellent reputation and 
mother of several well-educated children, made it be known 
through the newspapers that she had become pregnant without her 
knowledge, that the father of the child should report to her, and 
that she had made up her mind to marry him out of family con- 
siderations.” The resemblance of the dream situation to the story 
certainly is largely restricted to this one feature,’ namely, that a 
well-educated young woman is in ignorance of who is the father 
of the child she is expecting. (The dreamer, belonging to a distant 
cultural group, had never heard either of Kleist or of his story.) 


In any case in the poetic production, too, the situation dreamt by 
my patient has become a reality. 


1 There are similar analogous details such as the desperate attitude of the Marquise von 
and the social outlawry of the pregnant woman. 


oO. 
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We are permitted to connect the “character of reality” of 
the story to the sensation of reality accompanying the dream. With 
the dreamer it surely originated from the idea: “It could easily 
have happened thus”; with the poet it originated from the similar 
one: “Such a thing certainly could happen . . .” 

According to its psychic peculiarities the dream cannot repre- 
sent a possibility other than as a reality. Past occurrences appear 
as present. But why had the dream been dreamt at all? Its content 
could have been expressed in a thought during the day or in an 
unpleasurable duydream. We have the dreamer’s explicit statement 
as evidence that this did not happen. Moreover psychological prob- 
ability tells in favor of the statement that she did not consciously 
occupy herself with such thoughts, or else she could not have 
been as shocked as she was by its dream reality. 

Also her specific way of psychic reaction should be men- 
tioned here: she avoided unpleasurable thoughts and tried to 
“think them away.” As to the topic of conception we have learned 
that she had never thought of that possibility. At least we have 
to believe her that she did not consciously think of it or at least 
repressed any such thought immediately. Such evasion would also 
explain why this thought turned up just now and intruded into 
Consciousness after the decisive change of her situation. It proves 
its secret power now when the danger of its happening that way 
has vanished and she is expecting a child from the man she loves, 

What is the task of this dream within the psychic events? We 
have not been able so far to discover any fulfillment of repressed 
desires in it. On the contrary, the contents of the dream present 
the worst possible thing in a girl’s life. Analysis knows a number 
of such dreams in which the dreaded event happens and the 
dreamer is placed in a terrible predicament. Analytic interpreta- 
tion, however, demonstrated that in a number of dreams of this 
type the dreaded situation, though predominant in the manifest 
dream, is only the background for other occurrences, The essential 
Point in such cases is a hidden feature connected temporarily, 
locally or by certain circumstances with this situation and which 
is the original aim of the repressed wishes. 


In other dreams such 
repressed wishes are not to be detected. In 


certain cases the con- 
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tents of the dream are in definite opposition to the conscious 
knowledge without, however, excluding intensive fear or other 
disagreeable affects. If in such cases fear occurs in the dream we 
shall assume that they have not been felt consciously before nor 
been mastered psychically. 

The dream hauls them from the dark, so that the dreamer 
experiences them and by this way of presentation they are deprived 
of their power. The omitted anxiety is retrieved in the dream and 
thus mastered. In this way past dangers are presented to the ego 
by dreams, remote guilt is repruached in order to be acknowledged 
and ultimately overcome. If in the face of danger one has not 
been afraid consciously, one has to retrieve the anxiety in order 
to remain psychically sound. The horseman, who, unaware of the 
danger, crosses the frozen Lake Constance, falls dead—according 
to the well-known poem—when he realizes the danger he escaped, 
The sudden assault of anxiety was so intensive as to overwhelm the 
man. He died of a fright which he was unable to assimilate. 

The girl’s anxiety that remained unknown to consciousness 
gives notice of her psychological claims in dreams, In a way it 
fulfills its task of warning, but after the event. In the case we 
are concerned with the dream lifts the anxiety, which had not 
been conscious, and its cause to the psychic surface. The fate that 
would have been in store for the dreamer in the small strictly 
conventional town in case of a pregnancy with “father unknown” 
was not uncertain. She asserted that she did not consider this 
chance. One could better put it: she did not dare think of it. 
Since this danger has been banished, the conceivability shows up as 
present and frightens her. She had not been conscious of any fear 
before. 

After I had spoken to her about it in connection with the 
dream, she recalled a novel, Moeders, wat weet jullie van je 
dochters? (Mothers, what do you know about your daughters?) , 
which had impressed her strongly once upon a time. This novel 
was the story of an adolescent girl, growing up in a strictly 
bourgeois environment, becoming pregnant and committing sui- 
cide. Her interest in reading had been intense but impersonal. She’ 
had never, during or after her reading of it, connected the heroine 
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in any way with herself. Though such identification was far from 
her consciousness, yet it was close to her unconscious. The girl in 
the novel was her representative before fate, the substitute for an 
unexperienced reality. It was significant that the memory of that 
book which she had not remembered for many years turned up 
like a confirmation after I had given her my explanation of the 
dream. 

According to our opinion the dream would have the task 
to retrieve the fear of this possibility. For the moment it seems 
difficult to discover the hidden tendency of pleasure which we can 
perceive as effective at the basis of dreams. It moves in a region 
beyond the pleasure-principle and belatedly masters the intense 
excitements which the psychic apparatus at the time of the event 
was unable to acknowledge consciously. The task of such a dream 
can be designated as a psycho-therapeutic one in a broad sense. It 
helps the ego to master past, unsettled experiences by displaying 
plastically and as though present what actually could have hap- 
pened, The anxiety retrieved is at the same time eliminated as 
superfluous and in contradiction to our conscious knowledge. 

The meaning of such a dream, however, is probably not ex- 
hausted with this belated representation of potentialities.” The 


1In the second night following this one the young lady had the following dream: “J am 
at a woman doctor’s office and being examined. I have small red spots all over my body. The 
doctor inquires, ‘Have you ever had . . . [indistinct] . . . tuberculosis?” I answer, ‘No.’ The 
doctor says, ‘Hm.’ Then mother comes in and she sees that I have abscesses all over the body.” 
She is very frightened during the dream and feels the effects of this fright during the next 
day like a reality. Again she is unable to bring forward any association except the fact that 
in her childhood she had had suspicious symptoms of tuberculosis. The diagnosis was not 
confirmed. As to the interpretation of this dream: In the discussion of the previously men- 
tioned analysis of her dream we have touched the topic of her not having been afraid of 
the danger of sexual infection during the time of these relationships. To this, too, she “had 
not given a thought”! The dream proves that the thought must have been extant uncon- 
sciously, In connection with the possibility of tuberculosis in her childhood she now sees her- 
self at the doctor’s who asks her whether she had this illness (here the indistinctness, the 
Uncertainty whether it is tuberculosis). The doctor doubts it. Tuberculosis is the substitute 
for syphilis here. The dream is concerned with the idea: “What if I had got syphilis at that 
time ++. ?” and presents this past danger as real. She would have gone to a woman doctor 
in such a case, her mother would have had to be informed of the infection, etc. The fright is 
retrieved during the dream and on the following day, like the desperation in the first dream 
Analysis had helped to express those affects that had been neglected during that time, i 

2 The conception of the dream as a conceivable life as described here thr 
On speculations as they appear in Ouspensky’s A New Model of the Unive 
Priestley’s Dangerous Corner and Midnight on the Desert and similar works. I 
to undo a part of the life one has lived already? Can the past be changed? 
the positive: Certainly it can be done, namely, 
tions is herewith given. 


ows a sidelight 
rse or in J. B. 
s there a chance 
l The reply is in 
in phantasy. The psychic origin of such reflec- 
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function we ascribe to it is valid only for the upper psychic 
stratum. Similar dreams, which have only rarely been reported and 
interpreted in analytic literature, are by no means, as Freud dem- 
onstrated, bound to contradict the tendency of wish-fulfillment. 
They do not show the fulfillment of primitive egotistic or sexual 
instinctual desires, but the satisfaction of the need for punishment 
as a reaction to these wishes prohibited by the conscious. In our 
dream, too, an unconscious need for punishment is satisfied. It 
demonstrates the fate the dreamer actually deserved. This very 
conception was variedly confirmed by the patient’s behavior. Sev- 
eral of her important neurotic symptoms served the purpose of 
satisfying or appeasing hidden tendencies for punishment. 

Daydreams, also, though accepted reluctantly by her, point 
in the same direction. Their comparison with the dream we dis- 
cuss is enlightening because of their similar structure. Here is just 
one representative example: she phantasies that her husband might 
soon stop loving her. She imagines in lively fashion that she would 

be unable to bear such a change in his sentiments. She cries fre- 
quently and finally travels to a distant continent, where she leads 
a lonely, unhappy life full of privations. 

The psychic tendency which we assume to be at the bottom 
of daydreams of that nature sometimes is so definite and clear as 
to approach the threshold of consciousness. Thus on one occasion 
she passed through her beautiful apartment, looked at her elegant 
furniture, and anticipated the pleasure of showing it to her 
friends. Then and there for a moment she had the impression that 
all this was not real; that she was neither married nor expecting 
a baby. This sensation of the unreality of her situation could be 
translated into the language of consciousness: “This is too good 
to be true.” It is conspicuous, however, that this mood that sud- 
denly cropped up turned into a depression that had apparently set 
in without any motive. 

The similarity between the dream and this sensation consists 
in the contrast between the real circumstances and the character of 
reality with which a possibility of fate is invested in consciousness. 
“That’s how it is,” says the sense of reality. And the need for 
punishment replies, “That can’t be true, for actually it should 
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be different.” Her dream seems to be her life and her life threatens 
to become a passing dream. It is almost the reversal of a fairy 
tale: There the hero is in dire need or great danger and imagines 
a rescuing or fortunate possibility which suddenly becomes real— 
for instance, by the intervention of a kind fairy. In our case real- 
ity is almost fabulous and my patient is compelled to imagine 
a great emergency or danger as real. 

This internal compulsion partially originated from uncon- 
scious guilt-feelings which parental education and tradition had 
conveyed to her. A superstitious anxiety, resembling the fear of 
the Greeks in the face of Hybris, had come close to consciousness 
during analysis. It was fed by various external signs—half-fatal 
signals of warning. Her “good friends” had taken care that dark 
rumors about her relations with men secretly made the rounds. 
They whispered about her doubtful morals, and that she would 
come to a bad end and the like, consolation for people’s self-com- 
placency and their offended “morality.” Her engagement and 
marriage to the man she loved, who was generally respected and, 
above all, knew about her past, came as an unpleasant surprise 
to her girl friends. 

It was a kind of echo of the opinions in her circle when she 
now felt frequently obliged to ponder: “Why am I so well off?” 
Girls she knew, who had behaved very reservedly and had kept 
Waiting for the one man, either had stayed unmarried or had con- 
tracted an unhappy marriage. She, however, who, in her uncon- 
scious opinion, had not deserved it, had found such unexpected 
happiness. How could she accept it as the natural thing to happen? 
Whenever she learned about an unhappy or even only socially less 
successful marriage in her circle she experienced a vague sensa- 
tion of anxiety, which could be expressed by: “Why should I be 
so much better off after the life I led?” This anxiety did not turn 
up in a definite shape. But as she complained so conspicuously 
about various little mishaps of her everyday life, I gradually real- 
ized that she gained some secret satisfaction from those trifling 
events, that she even produced them. The dresses and underwear 
she knitted for the baby invariably proved either too big or too 
small; she frequently cut her finger while preparing sandwiches, 
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barely escaped a passing car when crossing the street, and so on. 
Obviously she arranged such incidents in order to reconcile fate, 
and to anticipate and attenuate by a sort of sacrifice the punish- 
ments it might have in store for her. 

These misfortunes were meant to appease her unconscious 
need for punishment and were ultimately looked upon as self- 
protection. She certainly complained quite a lot about these inci- 
dents, but once, when she had painfully squeezed her finger by 
hastily closing a door, it flashed through her mind: “Thank God!” 
It was not difficult to guess the unconscious sequel: “Thank heaven 
that this happened, so nothing worse will happen!” The envy of 
the gods is beguiled by a little misfortune or frustration—just as 
in the religious conception of the Greeks and Romans. 

But let us get back to the dream and its conception. We said 
that it served the purpose of mastering an old anxiety which has 
not become conscious yet kept being effective in the depth. It 
tetrieved this anxiety and exorcised it for the future. The wish- 
fulfillment which we usually ascribe to the dream seems here to be 
restricted to the wishes for punishment dictated by the dreamer’s 
conscience. The punishment was exacted for the violation of a 
moral code that she acknowledged for herself and her environ- 
ment. This trespassing certainly can be considered a substitute for 
those primary instinctual aims for which the little girl had striven 
in her early childhood. 

Nevertheless, a question arises here: Is the wish-fulfillment 
of this dream actually restricted to the satisfaction of such tend- 
encies of self-punishment? Does the contradiction to the real 
situation actually only mean the recovering of her anxiety which 
was missing in the “danger situation”? 

Putting together the dream, the symptoms, and the neurotic 
tendencies of the dreamer, we gain a changed view. We might say 
that the patient who conjures past, long-banished dangers, who 
arranges accidents and mishaps in order to frighten herself, who 
injures herself and feels a vague satisfaction, behaves like a mas- 

ochist, but a masochist of a specific kind. Nothing in her sexual 
life points to masochistic tendencies, Considering the dream sepa- 
rately, and simultaneously its function in transforming a dreaded 
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into a desired possibility, one would be tempted to term it a mas- 
ochistic dream. Here, as in her phantasies and self-injuries, we per- 
ceive that vague pleasure in suffering characteristic of and suffi- 
ciently distinct in masochism. These instinctual trends are cer- 
tainly not restricted to sexual life—they do not even play an im- 
portant part in this sphere—but rather they concern the entire 
life and prescribe a definite behavior. 

A secret condition of her needs, a sort of longing for evil is 
fulfilled, when past dangers, phantomlike, emerge in the course 
of her dream. This is the instinctual condition which seems well 
expressed by the words: “Joy from Suffering”—the very words 
which cover the essence of masochism. Are we then permitted to 
use the designation “masochistic dreams” after all?—I don’t think 
we are. We can only speak of dreams fulfilling masochistic wishes,’ 
This is the sort of dream we are dealing with. 

The contradiction between the dreamer’s real situation and 
the dream situation with its character of reality can be deter- 
mined more exactly. “That is the terrible danger,” says the dream 
and the mood of the following day. “That’s what actually could, 
even should have happened. Everybody including myself was 
Convinced that such destiny was in store for me. Yet it did take 
another turn.” 

The dream itself presents only the first part of such a chain 
of thoughts as fulfilled and realized; it is up to us to substitute the 
second part, the concealed sequel. The dream displays only the 
Overtones. The instinctual tune is perceptible only for trained 
ears. The potentiality is presented by the dream crudely, even ex- 
aggeratedly, as a reality. During the dream and the subsequent 
hours it rules the psychic field. Its emphasis is necessary because 
it is sent ahead as a psychic condition of masochism. The more 
hidden satisfaction, the pleasurable element, does not reach the 
Surface of the dream. It lies on a sidetrack. The phenomenon is the 
result of a psychic shift of stress as in masochism itself, 

But where have we got to localize that sequel, where does it 


1To put it more exactly: of dreams which continue and fulfill masochistic phantasies 
and daydreams, In such realms the “text” of the basic thoughts is more distinctly perceivable 
than in waking thoughts, just as in dreams of obsessional neurotics. 
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hide even from the dreamer? I believe in that dark region of con- 
sciousness that is active during the dream. It seems to me that 
every dreamer knows in his sleep that he is just dreaming. That 
the well-known phenomenon of the perception “I am but dream- 
ing . . .” becomes conscious during the dream would only con- 
stitute a special case, whereas all dreams are so to speak accom- 
panied from afar by this certainty, although it remains vague.* 

The reality in our dream is serious, even tragic, but it could 
nevertheless contain a playful element. Or am I mistaken? Cer- 
tainly in the expression only. It would be more to the point to 
talk of a kind of inner hypocrisy, a hide-and-seek play with one- 
self. Even in the sadness that the dream shows to the dreamer there 
is a hidden sweetness. It means: “Look! Such terrible dangers 
threatened, but you passed them after all!” 

The whole spook is conjured because of the secret triumph to 
follow, because the threat of humiliation and pain is the prerequi- 
site of this subsequent triumph, this secret pleasure. Is not the sarne 
psychic mechanism effective in the production of the little mis- 
haps? Is not the depression they cause partially a folding screen 
behind which to hide her exultation and her happiness? She con- 
stantly complains of being unworthy and yet she triumphs. She 
seems to have joined in the moral judgment of her associates with 
only a part of her personality. In another part, however, she has 
a stubborn will as the gentle so often have: she defies the world 
and is proud of her victory, the victory she has gained in spite 
of all the prophesies of evil, even those within herself. 

The satisfaction of a need for punishment certainly is appar- 


1 This vague knowledge could be localized in the region between the preconscious and 
the unconscious, a “no man’s land.” The importance of this phenomenon reaches far be- 
yond the life of dreams. I am of the opinion that some such knowledge, foreign to conscious 
thoughts, accompanies even the most bizarre phantasies of the psychotic person. We know 
that there are signs pointing to a split of the personality also in that direction. Sometimes 
you get the convincing impression from observation of psychotics that the part of their 
self, which remains intact, knows what the insanity means and functions like an audience 
looking at the acting of the other person. As in this dream there are two different kinds of 
attitude towards reality: the one which rejects it, and the other, accepting it. The two parts of 
the person exist side by side, unconnected most of the time, Similar views are expressed in 
a posthumous paper of Freud, published during the translation of this book (“Abriss der 
Psychoanalyse,” Zeitschrift für Psychoanalyse, 1940. Heft 1.) 

The genius of Shakespeare has anticipated this insight of depth-psychology as he had so 
many others. His characters know even at the height of their own insanity, what it is all 
about, and often behave as if they were onlookers. 
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ent; the dread of the past and thus of the future is evident. The 
depression after the dream still points to that past potentiality as 
a threatening evil and as reality on the horizon. The essential, 
however, is not the shadow cast upon her happiness by the guilt- 
feeling, but her exultation: “I have achieved it, in spite of every- 
thing and everybody!” The rims of the dark cloud, which cast a 
gloom over her day, are gilded by the sun rising behind it. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Orientation in the New Territory 


FREUD terms “moral masochism” those expressions of masoch- 
istic feelings which show no longer any relation to sexuality and 
are betrayed by the behavior toward oneself, one’s fellow men, and 
destiny. He wanted to emphasize the important contribution of 
moral factors to the achievement of this secondary instinctual 
formation. My objection against this term and the idea it covers 
is based on the apprehension lest the attribute be conceived as a 
valuation. The danger of the adjective “moral” being connected 
one-sidedly with the morals valid among us seems rather imminent 
to me. What we call moral appears as immoral to other peoples 
and cultural groups, and vice versa. But there is no doubt that 
many phenomena occurring in these various cultural groups are to 
be classified as desexualized masochism. Furthermore, I am of the 
opinion that it would have been preferable to ascribe such an im- 
portant contribution to the achievement of this enjoyment of pain 
not to morality, but to the unconscious guilt-feelings. As we have 
been taught especially by Freud, this guilt-fecling is, as to its 
genesis and essence, nothing but social anxiety. 

It is the continuation and later the substitution of infantile 
fear of the father by the fear of society and its chosen representa- 
tives. Though morality certainly is closely connected with the 
idea of social anxiety it yet is not identical with it. Morality 
through the changes of millenniums has become a kind of inner 
possession, which has by no means only negative significance but 
also the task to satisfy various other psychic needs. The denying or 
forbidding note of the idea is still plain, but it does not comprise 
the whole. One of G. B. Shaw’s characters vents the opinion—as 
if to refute an awkward mistake—that an Englishman always 
thinks himself moral if he feels uncomfortable. 


I prefer the expression “social masochism” to Freud’s desig- 
202 
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nation. Not only does it avoid the danger of misunderstandings, 
but it points out the sphere of life wherein this instinctual inclina- 
tion is most effective. At the same time it has a more neutral char- 
acter and does not a priori restrict the character of the phenomena 
to the factor of morality as the predominant one. The contrast 
with the narrower group, the sexual masochism, remains distinct 
all the same. 

This contrast is marked so strongly that one is inclined to 
doubt at the beginning whether the two phenomena have any- 
thing in common at all. Oniy Freud’s penetrating psychological 
insight has recognized that this abundance of psychic phenomena 
belongs to the realm of masochism and has realized and deter- 
mined their psychological adherence to this instinctual region. The 
significance of this accomplishment can only be appreciated when 
we realize that with it a sphere had been conquered for scientific 
Psychology which up till then had been reserved for poets and 
religious psychologists. Freud himself has frequently drawn the 
attention to these predecessors—for instance in the article, “Ob- 
sessional Actions and Religious Rites.” He states there that we 
have met with guilt-feeling as a consequence of the inextinguish- 
able temptation “in the religious sphere previous to that of the 
neurosis.” 

I even assert that the works of great poets and religious 
thinkers contribute still more to the comprehension of the spirit- 
ualized masochism than does reading the works of psychiatrists 
Or psychoanalysts. Shakespeare and Dostoyevski, Paul the Apostle 
of the Gentiles and Saint Augustine are better informed concern- 
ing this dark realm than the scientific psychologists of our days. 

At first one is inclined to think that one has gone astray in a 
far-off region, has stepped into a new world, with no connection 
Whatever with the problems dealt with formerly. Just where 
should there be points of contact between a specific sexual be- 
havior or a special sexual appetite and, on the other hand, a certain 
attitude toward destiny and life, toward the problem of success 
or failure of the individual or of people? In the one case we are 
Concerned with a special variety of the sexual play, in the other 
With vitally important decisions of men, whom Plato once called 
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the playthings of the gods. The problem raised on the one hand 
concerned itself with the meaning of a certain taste in sensuality. 
On the other hand, the sense of one’s own life is at stake: “to be 
or not to be, that is the question.” 

There are certainly two entirely different problems involved. 
Here a body is whipped in order to achieve sexual satisfaction. 
There a person torments and excoriates himself psychically with- 
out any visible compensation. There even seems to exist a strong 
contrast between the limited phenomena of the sexual instinctual 
inclination and the phenomena of psychic suffering which is of 
unestimable importance for our culture. They hardly ever present 
themselves in the same person. Whoever submits to physical dis- 
comfort and ill-treatment is usually free of the psychic torture. 
The person whose ego is subjected by fate to severe afflictions in 
life does not show any taste for the sexual perversion. The masoch- 
ist who is sexually excited by blows is able to be active, successful, 
and happy in life. Those persecuted by the blows of fate are un. 
willing to receive physical blows from the hand of a woman. What 
connection can there be between the one who seeks for pleasure 
in pain and the other who eternally seeks for suffering and grum- 
bles with himself and his lot? 

It actually seems as though the physical humiliation and ill- 
treatment excluded the spiritual one, as if the masochist who has 
himself whipped and disgraced and who slaves for a prostitute as 
his severe mistress, generally behaved resolutely and bravely in life. 
He has an object in his sexual masochism, even a “love-object”— 
the quotation mark here is psychologically justified!—at any rate 
an object from whom to receive pleasure and suffering. But where 
is an object in that other form of suffering? And yet are both 
phenomena to be attributed to masochism? Have they anything 
else in common than the name? And where is that common factor 
to be looked for? How far have we got to go back in order to 
find the psychic cause for both? Where are the threads running 
between them? 

Following Freud the analysts have assumed such a common 
cause as self-evident. Up till now, however, they have failed to 
designate or to determine it. The analytical papers concur in the 
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opinion that social masochism originated in the sexual one—but 
how? In what psychic way and by what means does this change 
take place? Only Freud was able, not to give an answer, but at 
least to allude to one; he puts forward the suggestion that this 
“in a certain respect most important phenomenal form of mas- 
ochism” has been appreciated by psychoanalysis as mostly uncon- 
scious guilt-feeling. 

That is just a hint at the most significant factor in social 
masochism; it does not furnish any information as to the nature 
and the aims of the transformation and is certainly not an ade- 
quate reply. If there are transitions from one form to the other 
there must be a chance to demonstrate them. That has not been 
done up till now. It shall be supplemented. 

We would be depriving ourselves of any chance to find such 
transitions if we started from the assumption that social masoch- 
ism is a direct sequel or substitution of a perverse instinctual devi- 
ation, obvious in life and actually “realized.” There certainly are 
such cases—I could quote some from my own experience—but 
they are exceptions and as such do not explain the far greater 
number where no manner of conspicuous perverse sexual activity 
can be proved. I even know cases of definite moral masochism 
where the individual never had an inkling of an inclination in this 
direction, though it showed up distinctly in the course of the 
analytical investigation. We cannot, therefore, expect to arrive at 
an explanation in this way. We can discover it only by going back 
to the source of the masochistic instinctual inclination: to the 
Phantasy, 

But social masochism exists, expressed in life and individual 
attitude, without preceding imaginative activity. Therefore, in 
Order to understand the important phenomenon of social masoch- 
ism, we shall have to go back to the sadistically toned phantasy 
as its origin. There is no direct connection between the executed 
Perversion and that self-injuring behavior; nevertheless, there are 
subterranean threads leading from both to their common foster- 
ing soil, the phantasy. I have already compared the phantasy with 
a rehearsal. We light upon this fact again when we realize that the 
denial in reality favors the performance on the stage of imagina- 
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tion. Was it not the witty Talleyrand who designated sexual inter- 
course as “le théâtre des pauvres” (the theater of the poor) ? Thus 
the later productions and performances are decided in front of the 
picture album of pleasurable ideas—notwithstanding later unfore- 
seen displacements or changes in the casting. The program is ap- 
proximately settled here. I also presume that the processes of de- 
sexualization and depersonalization, which can be proved at the 
stage of transition from the sexual to the social form of masoch- 
ism, do not exclude such retrogression. 

The ideas which originally represent the aim of the instinc- 
tual urge are sadistic. They aim at the seizure or violation of the 
object. I anticipate the result of numerous single investigations by 
expressing my theory that the essential contents and the character 
of these phantasies will determine the form of the instinctual ex- 
pression. That means that it will be decisive as to whether the idea 
will develop rather into sexual than into the aggressive direction, 
although naturally both tendencies are bound to co-operate. If the 
sexual faction predominates, the phantasying individual will be 
driven rather toward perversion. If aggressive contents prevail, 
then the development will be rather toward social realization of 
the masochistic inclination. The essential element, however, is the 
fact that both forms can be reduced to the phantasy, which, in 
every case I studied hitherto, presented itself as a predecessor of 
masochistic behavior. 

It will sometimes be difficult to discover those primary phan- 
tasies in analysis or to recognize them as such. In a definite case 
of the craving for pain, for instance, they had hidden behind an 
anxiety of the patient’s in the time before puberty. At this period 
the boy had suddenly withdrawn from games like football and 
baseball, as well as from gymnastics, because he was afraid of be- 
ing hurt. Primarily his anxiety was concerned with injury to his 
genitals. During the time when he avoided all games he still imag- 
ined them vividly. He was astonished to notice sexual sensations 
simultaneously. For instance, he phantasied tennis matches, in 
which the victor according to rules had to behead the vanquished 
amicably. Originally, in his imagination, he had taken the more 
pleasant part of the superior player, but later had exchanged 
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it for that of the inferior one. He had felt sexual excitement only 
at the idea of being beheaded. When as an adult he resumed his 
favorite games, he proved a good, sometimes even an excellent 
player during the first half of a contest. However, as soon as he 
had established his superiority, he fell into a queer state of uncer- 
tainty and confusion, so that he spoiled his chances and frequently 
had to give in to a far inferior player. 

Analysis was able to detect that those old phantasies of be- 
heading had cropped up again during the game and had upset 
him. The unconscious sadistic aspiration in his previous ideas was 
to defeat, as an adult, his elder brothers who were superior to him 
in all games, This phantasy, rising from rivalry, had later been 
transformed masochistically. 

Another example illustrating such regression to early phan- 
tasies demonstrates, in addition, how social masochism can replace 
the sexual one. I had succeeded in advancing a patient so far dur- 
ing analysis as to enable him to have intercourse with his wite 
without the assistance of masochistic phantasies, which till then 
had been indispensable for his potency. However, coincident with 
this improvement, an unpleasant change of character took place. 
He became inefficient in his profession, in which prior to that 
time he had done very well. He proved nervous and depressive, 
Was afraid that his employer did not like him any longer, fre- 
quently felt treated unjustly, and in the end actually got blamed 
Several times. He complained about himself and others, was dis- 
Couraged or discontented, felt that he was not up to his tasks, and 
Suffered greatly because he did not make any headway. When he 
did not get a raise on a certain occasion, he took the snub as a 
Punishment. It was obvious in this case that simultaneously with 
the diminishing of that masochistic instinctual inclination in sex- 
uality, aggressive and ambitious impulses had broken through and 
now had come to light in reactive masochistic formations. These 
tendencies, however, which prodded him to attack the authorities 
and to carry through his own will, had previously presented them- 
Selves in the phantasies of the puberty period which at that time 


had already led to ideas of cruel punishments and selected tor- 
tures, 
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This example brings us close to a question which has previ- 
ously cropped up on our horizon: that of the alternating of the 
two different forms of masochism. The characteristic cases prove 
that the social formation is of a later origin and able to replace 
the earlier sexual one. 

These same cases seem to testify that one form of expression 
excludes the other. The analytical experiences confirm this as- 
sumption. The man who, with great pleasure, has himself beaten 
and abused by a prostitute twice a week proves well adjusted in 
his social behavior and successful in his profession and life. His 
sexual life is a sort of reservation. On the other hand, the unhappy 
man who is persecuted by bad luck and surrounded by hostility 
and ruinous intrigues leads a satisfactory and, crudely assessed, 
normal sexual life. 

This is granted. But then have we not erroneously stated in. 
analysis that the individual’s sexual life may claim to stand as a 
sort of prototype for his behavior in all other spheres of life? 
This assumption, however, is based on an abundance of experi- 
ences. Whoever has had the opportunity to observe persons analyt- 
ically for any length of time, is bound to receive the distinct 
impression that the intimate sexual life definitely marks the indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward society. This generalization reaches very 
far, extending to regions apart from the sexual, as far as details 
in the practice of a profession, the way of working and of associ- 
ating with people. It even reaches so far that, with certain restric- 
tions, one can draw a conclusion from a man’s general behavior 
backwards to his sexual life provided one is sure of the precision 
and reliability of one’s own observations. 

I want to give here a characteristic example illustrating this 
sort of prototype and to contrast it with the confusing impression 
of masochistic behavior. A professor of mathematics wanted to be 
analyzed because of various inhibitions in his work and depressions 
connected therewith. He complained about typical peculiarities 
in the course of his work which kept worrying him. For instance, 
he found an interesting problem and attacked it with special zest. 
The first steps were always so lucky and successful that they made 
him expect the solution of the scientific problem with certainty. 
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Colleagues in his profession who watched the young man’s en- 
deavors and attempts frequently voiced their admiration at the 
boldness and originality of his handling of problems. But the closer 
he came to the last and decisive conclusions—being faced, as it 
were, with the necessity of summing up the results of his own 
endeavors—the more his mental and co-ordinating faculties 
seemed to become paralyzed. He was struck with hesitation and 
uncertainty and was thus cheated out of the fruits of his hard 
and patient work. The occupation with the problem that had 
commenced with such energy and promise, came to nothing; it 
was stagnant. The bold start was not followed up and the solution 
he had been so certain of at first and which he had believed close 
at hand eluded him every time. 

During analysis the professor, shy in this respect as are so 
many Anglo-Saxons, had avoided any mention of his sexual life. 
Finally I made up my mind to tell him what I had inferred from 
his repeated and detailed complaints about his scientific work: 
namely, that he behaved definitely in a manly fashion at the be- 
ginning of sexual intercourse, setting out with an intensive, per- 
haps sadistically accentuated energy, but that the result was not a 
Pleasurable orgasm, but an unpleasurable discharge, an ejaculatio 
braecox. The patient was extremely surprised and looked upon me 
as on a person gifted with supernatural faculties, whereas I had 
only drawn an obvious conclusion, the analytical evaluation of 
which was rewarded with full therapeutic success in both spheres 
later on. 

The patterning of one’s social life upon that of one’s sexual 
life, as reported here, does not seem to exist for the masochist or 
the masochistic character. One of the many paradoxes and psy- 
chological anomalies of masochism, one of the many riddles it sets 
up, is the apparent fact that it violates the law of model-shaping 
by the sexual behavior. A more profound investigation, however, 
Proves that this is only roughly true. 

Subtler, inconspicuous single features prove that the sexual 
masochist pays for his success with far-reaching restrictions of 
Certain parts of his personality, that he maintains his social bal- 
ance with difficulty only. Moreover we discover that the Pain ad- 
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dict of social character has to observe certain secret conditions 
in his sexual life, if he wants to fully develop his potency and at- 
tain his satisfaction. Consequently this first impression is correct 
only in rough outline, but it is amazing that it proves correct at 
all. Masochism does not corroborate the assumption of the model- 
value of sex. It seems rather to advocate the reversal of the rela- 
tion, resembling the one expressed by the proverb: “Unlucky in 
gambling, lucky in love!” 

We shall not be satisfied with letting the masochist’s behavior 
pass for the exception confirming the rule. On the contrary we 
are anxious to find the rule for this exception. Perhaps the analyt- 
ical examination of the material will furnish this opportunity. 
Let me give some characteristic examples first. A young woman 
who came to analysis because of her frigidity is amazed to realize 
that she felt more excitation in sexual intercourse, almost enjoyed 
it somehow, if she had suffered from intense fear or depression 
during the day. It seemed as though she was able to permit herself ` 
a bit of satisfaction after having endured pain or vexation. She 
vents her surprise that intercourse had gone so well while she felt 
so bad. 

A man, who for a period of time had been subjected to 
analytical observation and could be called a transitory type, pre- 
sented a peculiar functional phenomenon in his behavior toward a 
woman, to whom he was in a relationship of bondage, and to his 
business partner. When his mistress tormented him more than 
usual, imposed sacrifices and privations on him, and exposed him 
socially by her tactlessness and stupidity, his professional success 
increased. He showed a spirit of enterprise, sagacity, and initiative. 
But if the relations with her became more satisfactory, he neg- 
lected his business, quarreled with his partner, on whom he was 
depending financially, behaved aggressively and querulously, and 
endangered his situation to the utmost. One is inclined to assume 
that the contrast and the functional interplay of both relations 
derived from his vacillation between the attraction of the woman 
and the man. The case would thus appear as a neurotic distortion 
of this vacillation between heterosexual and homosexual choice of 
object, extant in an attenuated form in everybody’s life. 
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That is actually correct, but it does not explain why both 
these different relations assumed a masochistic character for him. 
Whenever his mistress left him more or less alone, he provoked 
some scandal in his office which inevitably turned out to his own 
disadvantage. When the masochistic instinctual inclination in the 
relation with that woman declined, the disturbances and quarrels 
reached such a degree that he was to be kept from extreme, self- 
damaging steps only by great efforts on my side. Whenever he was 
very successful professionally, he actually strove to be exploited 
financially, abused, and humiliated by his mistress. Therefore he 
became the object of ill-treatment in both cases, on the part of 
the woman as well as of his partner, according to which side 
of his relation became more satisfactory. 

His sexual life nearly always remained satisfactory. Yet it 
was noteworthy that every professional defeat and every humilia- 
tion he suffered from his partner, led to the same reaction. Shortly 

‘afterwards he would feel sexually excited, and this to such an ex- 
tent that he would visit the nearest prostitute, or was hardly able 
to wait for repeated sexual intercourse with his mistress. This ex- 
citement, scarcely comprehensible in this context, could be deter- 
Mined as masochistic, being tied up as it is with the preceding 
offense or insult, The impression was that masochism, appearing 
as a unit generally, had fallen asunder again in its two main 
Parts: first, the provocation of the punishment and disgrace and 
then the subsequent opportunity for an undisturbed sexual pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. ; ; 

The prophylactic effort, meant to protect the patient against 
self-damaging tendencies and to be connected in complicated cases 
of social masochism with the therapeutic one, proved more suc- 
cessful in this case than in the following one, which I have men- 
tioned before. It is concerned with the patient in whose childhood 
the scene of knighting had played an important part. You will 
remember that the father who knighted him had come home from 
the front on a brief leave and had fallen shortly afterwards. The 
boy had a curious fate. His mother married a second time some 
years later. His younger brother perished in an accident by driv- 
ing his car into a wall during the night. Thus the only remaining 
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son had a pretty large inheritance left to him. Soon afterwards 
also his mother died. Good-looking and of a captivating nature, 
he quickly won friends and was successful in his studies. Being still 
very young he was able to use a large scholarship for scientific in- 
vestigation for a long sojourn abroad. He was appointed lecturer, 
was most successful in his work, and seemed favored by luck. 

When he came to see me and told his story, the only con- 

spicuous element was the demonstrative note accompanying the 
report or rather the complaint. He seemed to be secretly proud of 
the many accidents in his family—in spite of the grief he dis- 
played. Such would have been the way of an Atride in telling of 
the family curse. The reason for his coming to analysis was the 
fact that he blushed easily, was timid and suffered from complete 
sexual impotence. His sex-life consisted of masochistic masturba- 
tion phantasies, accompanied by a definite suspense so that the 
erection often lasted for hours. His phantasies of beating chiefly 
dealt with teachers flogging pupils in the preparatory classes. He 
himself had never been beaten at school. In his imagination greater 
emphasis was laid on the watching of the chastisement of the 
others or on the waiting for his own punishment than on the 
execution. The cautiously conducted analysis gradually reduced 
the masochistic phantasies, brought about a definite change of the 
patient’s feminine behavior in the direction of a more masculine 
one, attenuated his inclination for blushing and his timidity, and 
enabled him to approach women. The potency improved re- 
markably. 

However, besides these favorable effects there showed up 
others which had been as unforeseen by the analyst as by the pa- 
tient. There happened in quick succession a number of incidents 
and accidents, some of which were of a serious nature, At the 
period when his symptoms improved decisively the patient for the 
first time failed in a carefully prepared examination. Shortly after- 
wards he broke a leg while skiing. With his car he ran over a child 
who, fortunately, was not seriously injured. Soon after he drove 
his car so “unluckily” as to collide with another and suffered a bad 
concussion of the brain. There was not the slightest doubt possible 
that strong self-damaging and self-destructive tendencies had un- 
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consciously expressed themselves in these events which occurred 
within a few months. We could quote Freud by saying that it 
was as if the freed elementary death urge had set the stage for 
these actions. After discontinuation of his analysis, which had to 
be broken off for external reasons, the patient, like his father, 
enlisted voluntarily for war service in a far-away country, and as 
a physician honorably stood the test on the battlefield. This ex- 
ample, too, represents the contrast between social success and 
masochistic sexuality. Moreover it illustrates clearly what strong 
instinctual forces can be released by tackling the masochistic 
problem. 

The assumption of the modeling-value of sexual life at first 
seems shattered by the phenomena of masochism, but it is actually 
completed by another assumption. Success and satisfaction in one 
sphere of life seem to be connected compulsorily with failure and 
misfortune in another one. The preceding examples prove that 
the masochistic inclination, which had been restricted to sexuality 
and isolated, after having been mastered in its original field, is 
shifted to other spheres of life. At first it seems as if nothing was 
left of masochism after the sexual instinctual inclination evapo- 
rated. Masochism has dissolved, but dissolved like a lump of salt in 
water. It is everywhere, has become an attitude of life, an all- 
round masochism. 

Are we permitted to designate such a change as a sublima- 
tion? Certainly not, for this designation means the utilization of a 
sexual instinctual component for a socially valuable aim. Here an 
instinctual component is diverted from its aim, but the new one is 
not to be acknowledged as socially valuable. On the contrary, the 
Previously efficient and successful man, who let himself be beaten 
by a woman for his sexual pleasure, after having renounced his 
Perversion, goes through one failure after the other, makes mis- 
takes, is guilty of negligence, becomes quarrelsome and unpopular. 
The result of this retreat of the sexual perversion had decidedly 
an antisocial character, both regarding his adjustment to his en- 
vironment as well as his services to the community. The effects 
upon himself are just as damaging—even more so. We are per- 
mitted to doubt whether “virtue,” this “becoming virtuous” in 
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the sense of the Victorian era, actually carries its reward within 
itself. In the case of the masochistic perversion at least it seems 
very doubtful whether it brings an external reward. 

We cannot, therefore, possibly call this change a sublimation, 
although the diversion of the instinctual component from the im- 
mediate sexual aim and its redirection toward social life are traits 
which it has in common with the process of sublimation. The con- 
sideration of both these factors, together with the study of transi- 
tions from one form of masochism to the other, lead up to a new 
hypothesis. I hope that this hypothesis, although incapable of giv- 
ing sufficient explanation, will at least restore order to the dis- 
turbed context of the psychic laws. 

Before continuing this line I should like to mention several 
less important transitional phenomena between the sexual and the 
social form of masochism, because they have not found any con- 
sideration so far. One of the essential differences is the lack of a 
partner in the social configuration. It thus assumes a sort of im- 
personal character. A second deficiency apparent in this secondary 
formation is the lack of any feeling of pleasure or any manifest 
satisfaction for the person concerned. I surmise that these factors 
are connected with the changed nature of the displeasure or the 
suffering in social masochism. Ill-treatments and humiliations by 
a person who has become the object of love are replaced by blows 
of fate, various suffering and privations, voluntary and involun- 
tary renunciations, awkward and self-damaging behavior. In all 
these cases the evil seems to approach the person from without. 
Actually, however, it comes from within, even if ill-will and ad- 
verse incidents can be proved. With unconscious skill these are 
utilized in a masochistic sense. Fate, a late and impersonalized 
father-substitute, has replaced the humiliating and beating 
partner. 

It would be wrong, however, to assume that fate has no shape 
in the masochist’s phantasy. Very likely he will have but vague 
ideas as to its nature; but analytical experience shows that these 
ideas, such as the conception of a supernatural court of justice 
watching actions and thoughts of men, are yet powerful enough 
to turn psychic processes in a certain direction. Finally we must 
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not forget that fate in most cases, consciously or preconsciously, 
is still represented by the enhanced and supernatural father-figure 
whom we call God. 

Nevertheless, a closer observation shows that fate frequently 
assumes the shape of one or several persons. The teacher treating 
the individual with disdain, the colleagues who do not appreciate 
him adequately, the eternally unsatisfied and reprimanding boss, 
the wife whose quarrelsome nature makes life miserable, relatives 
burdening him with claims that cannot be fulfilled, friends who 
leave him in the lurch—all these are impersonations of fate. The 
henpecked husband and the husband who suffers severely from 
his wife’s temper prove to be transitory types from the one to 
the other masochistic form. 

As to the lack of a distinct pleasure feeling, there are some 
remarks to be added. Here I wish to note only that it is not this 
deficiency alone that is worth remembering but its complement as 
well, While the sexual masochist draws pleasure from ill-treat- 
ment, the masochist in the social sense experiences only displeasure, 
feels only humiliated, wronged, disgraced, and insulted. There, 
suffering as such is neglected or valuated as a means for pleasure; 
here, it is intensified and intensively felt and complained about as 
displeasure. 

We are permitted to suppose that in contrast to the sexual 
Perversion pleasure is felt unconsciously. Therefore we have to 
Presuppose that psychic processes which have given a new content 
to pleasure are connected with the transition from sexual to social 
masochism. For the determination of the nature of masochism as a 
Psychic peculiarity it is not decisive whether the satisfaction is of 
Conscious or unconscious nature, but that pleasure is tied to the 
Condition of suffering. 


CHAPTER XXII 
The Near and the Distant Aim 


IN the preceding chapters the psychological and psychoanalytical 
investigations were reproached with having started from a mis- 
understanding of masochism. The misunderstanding, or rather the 
lack of understanding of the phenomenon, was contained in the 
question: How can displeasure become pleasure? This question 
was posed because of a too superficial observation. It would have 
been more correct to examine where pleasure is situated in mas- 
ochism and then to inquire why it is dependent on the condition 
of displeasure and pain. 

The drive toward pleasure is extant a priori, is maintained 
during the beating or the humiliation, and ultimately attains its 
aim after the person has submitted to these punishments. We dis- 
covered that the temporal determination of this excitement and 
its increase, the “timing” of the psychic processes in masochism, 
has not been appreciated hitherto. 

There could not be any doubt as to the sexual nature of the 
pleasure in perversion. The physical and psychic signs of excita- 
tion, tension, and discharge spoke with distinct tongue. The mas- 
ochist satisfies his sensual needs in an unusual way. What is the 
nature of pleasure in social masochism? Up till now the reply 
of analysis ran: It consists in the satisfaction of the unconscious 
need for punishment. As far as I can see this answer is given unani- 
mously. I believe it to be wrong and want to show why it is 
wrong. Thereafter I shall attempt to present the explanation 
which I believe throws light upon the nature and aims of social 
pleasure from suffering. 

The psychological situation, as presented by analysis till now, 
is clearly determined by the following presentation: in sexual mas- 
ochism a forbidden sexual instinct is satisfied; in social masochism 
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guilt-feeling on account of forbidden desires. In the first case an 
elementary instinctual impulse reaches its aim by the detour of 
pain and discomfort. In the second case a moral need that reacts 
to forbidden impulses is appeased. In the first case the pleasure 
is of a definite sexual nature, in the second of a vague, puzzling 
nature; it is concerned with a pleasure in punishing the ego for its 
spiritual sins. The sexual masochist seems to want pleasure even 
at the cost of displeasure, he wants sensual satisfaction. The social 
masochist wants punishment, and that is his pleasure. He longs for 
a satisfaction of his vague guilt-feeling. 

If this characterization were correct it would represent such 
a contrast between the two forms of masochism, the sexual and 
the moral, that it would become impossible to count both in the 
same instinctual sphere. However, there is no doubt—and analyti- 
cal observation confirms this—that the two phenomena are only 
different expressions of the same instinctual inclination. We should 
therefore be able to prove a certain uniformity and continuity. 
That would be impossible so long as the one form strove for a 
Positive and elementary instinctual aim while the other aimed at a 
psychic reaction to this instinctual goal, a goal not even reached. 

If that were correct the sexual and the social masochism 
would lie not only on different levels, but in different worlds. The 
One would be a predominantly sexual problem, the other a moral 
one. The one phenomenon would be of an instinctual nature, the 
other a secondary reaction formation. There is nothing so un- 
likely as the assumption that one could go from a phenomenon 
of purely instinctual nature with one bound to another of an 
ethical character. Nature does not perform such a salto morale. 
I mentioned previously that social masochism by no means marks 
a process of sublimation of the instinctual inclination, at best its 
Continuation in a new region. All analytical observations agree 
that its aim is of instinctual nature like that of sexual masochism. 

More than that: we have to assume that both social and sex- 
ual masochism have developed similarly and are of approximately 
the same structure. Did we not meet with the same characteristics 
in both forms? Did we not discover here and there the impor- 
tance of the phantasy, the suspense factor, the demonstrative 
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feature? The same psychic processes cause the realization of both 
formations; both rotate around the axis of pleasure and anxiety. 
In both formations the striving for pleasure fights the anxiety, 
and with both the flight forward becomes a means to solve the 
conflict in an unusual way. 

Was psychoanalysis then mistaken in asserting that the guilt- 
feeling is satisfied in social masochism? No, the assertion is cor- 
rect. But the place it has been granted and is now holding is the 
wrong one. It is an erroneous conception that the satisfaction of 
the guilt-feeling is the instinctual aim. For do discomfort and 
pain determine the instinctual aim of sexual masochism? No, they 
are merely the indispensable condition for attaining sensual satis- 
faction. They are striven for, in order to arrive, by anticipation 
of the punishment, at the goal of the pleasure urge. 

We are forced to assume that social masochism has the same 
characteristics. Punishment does not threaten any longer from 
without, is no longer tied up with a person, and is no longer exe- 
cuted by a chastising person. Punishment threatens from within, 
comes from the guardian of conscience, and that is the object of 
anxiety now. The guilt-feeling appears to us as the form through 
which we perceive the anxiety within ourselves. Guilt-feeling is 
nothing but social anxiety. We thus arrive at the conclusion that 
in social masochism, too, the person voluntarily submits to certain 
punishments and humiliations in order to get rid of the social 
anxiety and to attain his instinctual aim which is till now un- 
known to us. 

We have to answer three questions: Where is this as yet un- 
discovered instinctual aim? What punishment is dreaded? What 
pleasure is sought? The first question is the easiest to answer. 
Masochism originates from a psychic transformation of a sadistic 
phantasy. Sadism, surviving subterraneously in this new form, 
contains two elements in inseparable conjunction: an aggressive 
and an erotic one. It wants to seize and destroy an object. The 
combination of aggressiveness and sexuality in the form of vio- 
lence is the very essence of the sadistic instinctual variety. The 
same combination can be proved as extant in masochism, only 
directed toward the ego as a passive object. 
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` Although both components are united in the masochistic 
phantasy and scene, yet their combining ratio is unequal. Even 
for the superficial observer it becomes clear that alternatingly the 
one or the other element is expressed more intensively. The transi- 
tion from sexual to social masochism is the result of a process of 
thorough unmixing of instincts. The erotic component is con- 
cerned, but the cruel and aggressive one rules the field. 

Consequently the masochist has no longer for his object sex- 
ual, but aggressive and destructive tendencies. He does not see 
himself any more as the subject of ill-treatment which leads up to 
sexual gratification, but he feels ill-treated by fate or his fellow 
men. Nothing is known to him as to satisfaction therein or 
thereby. Neither does the external world seem to be aware or to 
understand that the victim could enjoy the malice and vicissi- 
tudes of an adverse fate. 

The nature of the punishment and of the inflicting court is 
such as to furnish some further information. In the sexual per- 
Version the person is beaten, bound, humiliated, and abused. In 
the social form there does not appear any punishing object, but 
the person seems to be persecuted by bad luck, his chances are 
Spoiled, he becomes unpopular or even hated. The pervert is pun- 
ished as a naughty child by a mother-figure; the social masochist, 
like a criminal who has violated the moral code of society. In the 
One case an undesirable or forbidden instinctual impulse has to 
be repulsed; in the other an expression of destructiveness and of 
Presumption. , 

Let us summarize what we know up till now. We have to 
draw the following conclusion as a logical result: in social mas- 
Ochism the instinctual aim is of an aggressive and violent nature, 
the satisfaction of sadistic tendencies, and the brutal assertion of 
one’s own will. There is no need to repeat that the sadistic, ruth- 
less, and rebellious tendencies also turn up in sexual masochism in 
representation through the opposite. In this region, too, the 
arrogance sometimes bursts through the cover of humble submis- 
Sion, and we can guess at the pride behind the sideshow of humili- 
ation. This sideshow, too, is but painted canvas. As we look at the 
masochistic phantasy or perversion a comparison with the sphere 
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of the theater, a picture from the world of the stage, unavoidably 
obtrudes. The reason is that scenes, destined to be imagined or 
performed, have a tinge of artificiality, are different from what 
they pretend to be. 

We have an unconscious suspicion that not only sensuality 
is expressed in the masochistic scene, but also a character-attitude. 
The idea of masochism itself contains a playful element. It is more 
important that this playful element contains an idea. The psy- 
chologist may realize this more easily by investigating social pain 
addiction rather than che sexual perversion, with which it has the 
name masochism in common; and, as I want to demonstrate now, 
not only the name. 


Let me repeat and emphasize the previous statement before 
we proceed: the instinctual aim of those phenomena, which we 
designate as social radiations of masochism, is the satisfaction of 
aggressive, ambitious, and vindictive impulses. The rehabilitation 
of an offended self-esteem and sense of dignity, the gratification 
of an unsatisfied pride, is connected with the fulfillment of vio- 
lent and imperious desires. All other formulations of the aim of 
social masochism are insufficient. 

The analyst who listens to the expressions of the masochistic 
characters among his patients with the “third ear” and does not 
think in labels cannot fail to discover these tendencies as funda- 
mental himself. I am astonished that no analyst has discovered 
this truth before and astonished that I too did not see it. As if 
fascinated, we looked only at the factor of guilt-feeling as if there 
was no room beside it in psychical life. Is it really so that we have 
eyes and do not see and have ears and do not hear? Here we over- 
looked facts which stare us in the face. It is not lack of observa- 
tion, it is lack of interior sincerity or courage which does not 
allow us to grasp the meaning of what we observe in ourselves 
and in others. It is a taboo on thinking independently—one of the 
most powerful taboos of our time. 

The analytical assumption that the essence of social masoch- 
ism consists in nothing but the satisfaction of an unconscious 
guilt-feeling, is erroneous. The assertion is correct only in so far 
as the unconscious guilt-feeling has got to be appeased before 
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those instinctual aims can be attained, just as in the sexual per- 
version punishment must be suffered before enjoyment is permis- 
sible. The analysts who take the gratification of the need for 
punishment as the desired aim of the social masochists, are mis- 
taken in a way that is best illustrated by a simple comparison 
from everyday life. They behave like passengers on a subway who 
mistake an intermediate station, where they have to change trains, 
for the last stop, for their destination. 

We believe we have discovered the instinctual aim of social 
masochism. For good reasons the voice of self-criticism will be 
raised at this point and will advise us to set up a more modest 
formulation: we did not discover this aim, we were only able to 
determine its nature. We have inevitably induced the nature of 
this aim from the phenomena and from the conclusions we ar- 
rived at by observing them. So we know the goal but not yet the 
Way to it. 

Again we are reminded of the difference between the forma- 
tions of sexual and social masochism by these considerations. The 
sexual phantasy and scene uncovers its nature without reserve. 
Even the dullest observer is bound to grasp the fact that its nature 
is satisfaction of the instinctual needs—even if the expression of 
this urge strikes him as strange. It is different with social masoch- 
ism. Here the aim has to be sought. The nature of this psychic 
Phenomenon is so obscure that enraged realists among the psy- 
Chologists have not even acknowledged its existence. It is as good 
as unknown in scientific psychology outside psychoanalysis, and 
is not well known by analysis either, as we were able to demon- 
Strate, 

We return from such reflections, which could lead us astray, 
to the question: Where does the instinctual aim of social masoch- 
ism hide? We are prepared to find that it has hidden thoroughly 
Since it was able to escape even the sharp eyes of analysts so far. 
Did they not confound the shadow thrown by an object with the 
substance itself? Did they not take the satisfaction of a need for 
Punishment for the end-pleasure of masochism? It could be the 
safest way, of course, if we could state where and how this pleas- 
ure is expressed in this psychic form. Pleasure in misfortune, 
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enjoyment in misery, in being smashed and defeated? We are un- 
able to make out an expression of pleasure in all this. 

It is invisible but it is existent. It is not to be perceived, yet 
it is noticeable. Poets have long recognized and described this 
hidden pleasure. We are indebted to these predecessors, but we 
have to determine accurately, by means of psychological investi- 
gation, what is hinted at there by words full of presentiment. 
We endeavor to grasp, as far as possible, the imponderable and te 
determine it scientifically. It is the same difference of aspect as 
between the lover of nature who enjoys the sight of many- 
colored, fluttering butterflies and the entomologist who wants to 
catch them and determine the species of each of them. 

We are looking for the hidden pleasure. We want to find the 
place where it hides. A brief consideration advises us that this 
place cannot be very far from where the punishment is executed 
and the discomfort experienced. This consideration is based on 
the opinion or the prejudice that social masochism is of the same 
structure as the sexual formation. Satisfaction follows discomfort 
or punishment immediately in this latter case, is often so closely 
approximated that sometimes one has the impression that it is just 
a fusion of two phenomena into a single whole. The punishment 
or the pain is the anticipated reaction to a forbidden satisfaction 
which set in immediately, a kind of prepaid tribute. 

It is conveyed by the demonstrative feature. We know that 
it is a psychological necessity for masochism to have witnesses, 
spectators or confidants to the discomfort and suffering. In the 
social form of masochism this feature assumes such a form that 
the persons concerned are far from concealing their defeats, their 
bad luck, their failures and mistakes, but by hook or crook man- 
age to inform their friends, their family, their acquaintances, and 
even strangers of these mishaps. The offense and disadvantage are 
demonstrated, as is the fate, the lack of any chance, and the fact 
that one is predestinated to suffer shipwreck. The masochist does 
not hide his misery; he shows it to everybody, he propagates it. He 
seems to wish the whole world to hear him—like Lessing’s Nathan. 
He does not cover his defeat as best as he can. With its assistance 
he shows off as best as he can. 
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Relying on well-known analytical points of view I assume 
this obstinate and willful demonstration is meant to conceal some- 
thing. It conceals it so conspicuously as to betray it. The hidden 
thing is bound to be the reversal of the displayed. Consequently 
it ought to be pride in one’s own success, joy in carrying through 
one’s own will against superior forces, the knowledge that one 
gets power by suffering. If that were correct—but is it correct? 
—the pleasure would have hidden behind discomfort just as in 
sexual masochism. 

This psychic mimicry would have succeeded so well in the 
case of social masochism that analysis would have declared dis- 
comfort itself, or the satisfaction of the guilt-feeling, to be the 
only pleasure of this instinctual formation. The unconscious ma- 
neuver would consist in the skillful joining of pleasure with dis- 
pleasure, of a far-reaching adjustment so as to make them 
indistinguishable from each other. “Where does a clever man hide 
a leaf?” asks one of Chesterton’s characters. The reply runs, “In 
the wood.” 

We can now point out where the pleasure has hidden: behind 
the satisfaction of the unconscious guilt-feeling. We discovered 
its hiding place, but where is it itself? It has to be present but it 
remains invisible. But did we not mention that the pleasure in 
social masochism is unconscious? Is that not one of the main dif- 
ferences between the two forms of masochism? 

There is, however, a region in sexual masochism too where 
pleasure can remain unconscious. Frequently it is neither felt nor 
recognized as such. I am thinking of the prelude to masochism, 
the region where it springs from: the phantasy. I stressed previ- 
ously that the significance of the phantasy for sexual masochism 
has not been appreciated by science so far. In the sphere of social, 
or, as Freud would say, moral masochism it has hitherto remained 
unknown. Masochistic phantasies of a social nature have as yet 
not been described in the analytic literature. Its typical content 
and its character of pleasure have not yet been determined. And 
yet they precede the action in the perversion—we are permitted 
to speak of an action in masochism too; the way in which the 
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phantasies prepare the action and their relation to it is like that 
of the rehearsal to the performance. 

As far as I can see this neglect of understanding the phan- 
tasies in social masochism has a peculiar reason: they have re- 
mained unrecognized because they have been familiar to all of 
us in their essential features for a long time. We know them all, 
although not as phantasies but as parts of the moral or religious 
belief, as typical ideas from the sphere of practical philosophy. 
Thus they are usually not individual psychic formations but ac- 
cepted pieces of general and traditional imaginative conceptions. 
They are, so to speak, inherited; they are acquired from the long 
past of humanity. They are formations out of the traditional 
imaginative material in egoistical development and transforma- 
tions. These creations are products which have been retransformed 
into egoistical daydreams of individuals on their way back from 
mass phantasies or prevalent or preferred ideas of society. 

The only figure in them is the ego, and the fulfillment of 
the wishes of this ego constitutes their main and frequently their 
only content. Certainly these ideas were conveyed to us during 
our childhood by parents, teachers, educators; yet we hesitate to 
designate them as infantile or as childish. Most of us will no longer 
acknowledge these ideas as their firm opinion; they will face them 
incredulously or skeptically. As we know, that does not exclude 
believing in them on another psychic level. The main difference 
with sexual phantasies is that these products of social masochism 
are generally unconscious. That means that we are not aware of 
their existence in us. But it means, too, that we are not aware of 
their psychic effect in our life. 

What sort of ideas are they? I shall immediately present the 
most important one in its most general form: it is the idea that 
the discomfort and the pain, the privations and humiliations to 
which the individual is exposed, the ill-treatments and offenses 
to which he is subjected, the psychic and physical suffering he has 
to bear, are going to bring him a certain reward. The succession 
of discomfort and pleasure which we recognized as characteristic 
for masochism, appears here again, but as part of a Weltan- 
schauung toward which our cultural world is inclining. The 
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masochistic character has a strong, idealistic conception of the 
justice governing the world. He is convinced that you have to 
suffer, if you sin, and that you will be rewarded, if you are good. 

Let us not forget that this conception is utilized pedagogi- 
cally. The utilization in an educational sense begins in the 
nursery, but it does not end there. By way of introversion it is 
continued later on for one’s own moral invigoration and for self- 
discipline. We have adopted it and forgotten its origin; we only 
acknowledge it as our own possession—if we recognize it at all. 
Sometimes we acknowledge its existence and efficiency very well 
—in others. But then we smile at them and think, “Include me 
out”—as if we were not already unconsciously included. 

What does this reward, this premium, consist of, that is 
offered for good behavior in the nursery and later in the world 
of adults? What are our prospects provided we bear discomfort 
and behave patiently and courageously in physical and psychic 
suffering? The fulfillment of our wishes in a civilized, one would 
even say in a censored, form. This general opinion then is the 
preferred material out of which the individual phantasy is 
fashioned, the block of marble from which the masochist sculp- 
tures his own memorial. For this is the end and the aim of such 
individual phantasies: the ego appears in them in an enhanced 
form, raised on an invisible pedestal. I have just used the com- 
Parison with a memorial: actually the phantasies are comparable 
to an anticipated memorial to the ego of the daydreamer, one of 
those stone monuments on which a commander in chief appears 
in a proud attitude, about to be crowned with laurel by a sym- 
bolic female or male figure. There are usually reliefs of his vic- 
torious battles on the pedestal. The masochist, too, is able to point 
out his memorial victories, even if they appear to the outer world 
as defeats or failures. 

Queerly enough, even those defeats appear in the masochistic 
phantasies, a fact that certainly distinguishes them from a gen- 
eral’s memorial. However, the defeats are imagined in order to 
make the final victory appear all the more glorious and trium- 
phant. They merely constitute the contrasting background for 
the ego’s glory. 
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All these unconscious phantasies, however individual and 
multiform, have certain features in common which distinguish 
them from other daydreams. The hero suffers much injustice, is 
misunderstood, offended, insulted, and humiliated. He is under- 
rated, wronged with regard to others, exploited, and frequently 
banished from the community. The various misfortunes and 
offenses which the hero of these daydreams, the ego, has to 
undergo, are envisaged in detail. 

All that, however, is just an extensive preliminary to the real 
thing. That is the victory over adversaries, the rehabilitation, one 
is almost tempted to say the resurrection, of the ego. The endur- 
ing person becomes victorious, is appreciated and loved, and is 
most honored where he had been rejected before. ‘The merits of 
the hero and his excellent moral or intellectual qualities are ack- 
nowledged by the very persons who previously had treated him 
disdainfully as inferior. Such typical phantasies have found their 
literary reflection in the figure of the reversed hero. Their utiliza- 
tion reaches from Cervantes’s Don Quixote to popular books for 
boys of which, perhaps, Misunderstood is the best-known exam- 
ple. What shows up in “private” phantasies and in egotistical 
daydreams, reappears there in a broad overindividual formation 
and betrays its masochistic nature to a few readers only. 

One fact, not appreciated as yet, which throws light on their 
development, may be quoted as a characteristic feature of these 
individual phantasies, in which masochism as an instinctual in- 
clination becomes obvious. These phantasies originally do not 
differ from others, in which man, this silly grown-up child, ful- 
fills the wishes reality has denied to him. There is a hero superior 
to all other people, who are hostile to him. He conquers them all 
in spite of many difficulties and handicaps. The daydreamer en- 
joys his triumphs, which he shares. By and by these fancies take 
a different course. The hero’s enemies become more powerful and 
he meets defeat. At first the hero is successful after an extremely 
hard trial-time and many painful experiences. The later develop- 
ment of the phantasies enlarges the phase of defeat and disgrace 
until at the end only this time remains the content of imagina- 
tion. Satisfaction seems to be missing or to be in the pictures of 
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misery and defeat. In reality it is in the unconscious anticipation 
of the coming conquest and happiness. The whole development 
is in conformity with the process in sexual masochism. There at 
last the pleasure seems to be only in pain. In reality it is in the 
beginning of the next immediate phase of lust. The apparent 
coincidence is really a rapid and concealed sequence. The ear 
which listens to the actual tune, has already anticipated the next 
delightful bar. In the early phases of phantasies the sufferings and 
persecutions which their passive hero is exposed to, are visualized 
and vividly imagined, but they appear as preconditions for his 
victory only. 

The longer the phantasy lasts, the longer it is felt as exciting 
pleasure, the more its psychic stress is shifted. The phantasied 
enjoyment is transferred more and more from triumph to the 
hero’s iniquities and difficulties. They now occupy the greater 
and more important part of the daydreamer’s imaginations and 
the subsequent rehabilitation appears as a kind of accessory. It 
looks as if the pleasure has been displaced from the phantasy of 
the enforcement of one’s own will to the punishment and suffer- 
ings preceding and conditioning at, Finally this originally essential 
climax occurs, like a feeble concession, in the background only, 
whereas the mysterious and apparently unjustified suffering of 
the hero attracts all attention and all excitement. The Greek 
tragedy offers itself as an enhanced and more general example of 
such a development, which takes place in every masochistic day- 
dreamer. 

Misfortune follows in the wake of the masochistic character 
with the inevitableness and fatal consistency of a Greek tragedy. 
Wherever he goes, he will be met by misfortune as if the world 
was conspiring against him. Where others triumph he fails, and 
just when a chance offers itself, a mysterious mishap is sure to 
crop up. Since he himself keeps standing in his own way, every- 
thing else is bound to get in his way. A little success is attained 
occasionally, but only to make the immediately subsequent frus- 
tration all the harder to bear. It is as if the irony of destiny—but 
is it not the unconscious irony of the man himself?—wants to 
prove that even success has to lead to futility and frustration. 
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The masochistic character’s inevitable reaction to praise con- 
sists in a subsequent demonstration of his inability. Organized 
plots of destiny accompany him on his way. These are the impres- 
sions leading to the view that the satisfaction of an unconscious 
guilt-feeling is the essence of social masochism. Actually this 
factor has covered up the deeper one. The self-injuries, humilia- 
tions, and wrongs produced by the masochistic character repre- 
sent a kind of payment to fate in installments. Not suffering itself 
is the important point, but what is bought by suffering. 

This is the point at which the assumption that gratification 
of guilt-feeling is one of the essential facts of social masochism 
finds its psychological justification and its rightful place. But even 
here my views differ more than a little from those current 
amongst most analysts, because I stress the character of guilt- 
feeling as social anxiety. As a late acquisition of the human race 
guilt-feeling took the place of the fear of the consequences, which 
every violation of taboos in early society brought about. These 
original fears concerned themselves with severe and barbaric pun- 
ishments. Later on it will become an internal factor and can 
acquire a character, comparable in efficiency to the instinctive 
urges, from which it is derivable. Its origin from taboo-fear can 
be recognizable even in its latest formations. Conscious guilt- 
feeling is one of the younger psychical developments as a result 
of changes in society and of the enlargement of consciousness. 

There is such a taboo-fear, such a profound unconscious 
dread of retaliating or revenging power of fate, hidden in the 
masochistic character, similar to the Greeks’ fear of Hybris. We 
might call it a superstitious awe and compare it with the other 
idea of a later reward for one’s suffering. This superstitious anxi- 
ety which we trace back to guilt-feeling is the older sensation. 
Under its pressure the masochist submits to all this suffering, to 
all afflictions and punishments. Further development leads to the 
supplementary assumption that the suffering will bring the re- 
ward. The anticipation of punishment clears the path to the 
fulfillment of the wishes. 

The wrongs, offenses, and self-injuries of social masochism 
thus reveal their nature as unconsciously self-inflicted sacrifices, 
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or atonements for the subsequent realization of otherwise forbid- 
den wishes. They are attempts to bribe the higher moral courts, 
to which a tribute is paid by these privations and self-punish- 
ments. 

Where else in psychic life do we find similar phenomena? 
We meet them on a small scale in those unconscious symptomatic 
actions of everyday life, which according to their nature are 
actions of atonement and sacrifice. What is expressed there in 
unobtrusive and harmless mishaps and self-injuries, here rules the 
life of the masochist and determines the course of his existence. 
Psychopathology does not intrude into his everyday life just occa- 
sionally; it dominates all his days. We know a sphere that is ruled 
by a similar conception: the religious sphere. That is where the 
voluntary submission to sacrifice and privation, the renunciation 
of instinctual gratification and frequent self-injuries, become 
preconditions for the attainment of the prospective goal. 

My assertion is that a vague, superstitious fear of fate is ex- 
pressed by the self-damaging reactions of the masochistic char- 
acter. To appease and to master his anxiety is the purpose of all 
those sacrifices of happiness and joy in life. Thus social masochism 
appears superficially as an attempt to master this anxiety, to sat- 
isfy the urgent demands of the guilt-feelings. 

But where is the pleasure? It lies in the anticipation of the 
instinctual satisfaction in imagination. The masochistic character 
enjoys the idea that he will finally carry through his will despite 
everything, that he will conquer all his enemies and then suppress 
them, that he is going to be acknowledged by the very society 
which neglects and rejects him now. The aggressive and ambi- 
tious, revengeful and violent instinctual aims, the parrying of 
which resulted in the genesis of masochism, rise again in the ex- 
pected and phantasied satisfaction. It would be a misconstruction 
to consider the satisfied guilt-feeling as the essential part of the 
instinctual inclination, and to neglect everything else. 

The social masochist achieves his satisfaction, but generally 
by unconscious phantasy only. It would be a rather poor picture 
to assume that his satisfaction consists in self-punishment alone. 
The young man who imagines that he is going to have a serious 
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accident in his old, dilapidated car precisely in front of his father’s 
shop enjoys the gratification in advance. He imagines the fright 
and worry of his family, their repentance and their regret at not 
having granted his wish for a new car. He feels their grief for 
him and enjoys a late reparation with bitter zest. From the psy- 
chological viewpoint, however, it is not important whether the 
goal will be reached in the material reality. The important con- 
sideration is that the aim is attained in psychical reality. 

The difference between this form of masochism and the 
sexual one becomes obvious again. The expansion and trans- 
formation of the instinctual deviation into an attitude of life is 
evident. In the one form, displeasure and punishment are fol- 
lowed by sexual gratification, by orgasm. No such direct and 
material instinctual satisfaction is to be expected for the masoch- 
istic character according to the spiritualized nature of the social 
formation. The imperious, ambitious, and proud instinctual im- 
pulses have a more distant aim, although it can be derived psy- 
chologically from a psychical and closer one. 

The suspense factor is easier to observe in this latter than in 
the sexual form, as it is able to postpone the end-pleasure still 
further. Owing to the social nature of the instinctual aim it is 
more likely to succeed than with a roughly material and indi- 
vidual one. Will for power and ambition are certainly better able 
to bear a delay than hunger or sexual desires. Social masochism is 
a final product and delay is characteristic of these psychic forma- 
tions. Moreover, in sexual masochism a protracted delay, and 
finally a loss of satisfaction, occurs with the decline of the per- 
verse inclination. 

If I claim that the moral masochist generally enjoys the 
gratification in phantasy as a premium for his suffering, that does 
not mean that he renounces satisfaction in reality. Originally he 
submits to discomfort because he expects satisfaction and rehabil- 
itation in the near future. Only if this hope fails is the aim shifted 
ahead in time. But postponing does not mean renouncing. 

The masochistic character expects to reach his original goal 
ultimately after having endured defeat, failure, humiliation, and 
disgrace. He has paid a high price and, like the sexual masochist, 
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expects his premium after having voluntarily experienced dis- 
comfort and shameful treatment. The sequence of a tribute paid 
to the forbidding factors and the subsequent realization of the 
forbidden wishes is common to both formations. Due to the dif- 
ferent aims in social masochism—satisfaction of ambitious, vin- 
dictive and hateful tendencies—a delay will be more often neces- 
sary. The masochistic character is not less impatient than the 
sexual masochist, but his aims are more difficult of attainment. 

Another factor assists in postponing the satisfaction and 
perhaps shapes the model of phantasies in social masochism gen- 
erally. I found it efficient in many hundreds of daydreams of this 
kind and everybody can find it in his past psychic life. Lack of 
appreciation, giving in to the will of grownups, and defeat are 
met with the one and only hope left to every child: “I grow up.” 
The phantasies of the child, at first vague, later focuses more 
definitely on this hope: “I shall get what I want and what is de- 
nied to me now, after I have grown up.” In these early phantasies 
the boy anticipates the gratification of his wishes, including those 
for revenge and rehabilitation. His future successes and achieve- 
ments stand out against his present, most unsatisfactory situation 
of frustration and unwilling yielding to the power of his parents. 

The lack of appreciation, felt so deeply now, is outweighed 
by anticipation of the admiration he will get. Revenge-phantasies 
soothe the grief of defeat and drown the bitterness of being mal- 
treated or wronged. sa | will show them later on!” The aims of 
the phantasies are at first of a material kind, but wounded pride 
and the need for appreciation and admiration soon point to higher 
or sublimated aims. The goal is determined by the same line, by 
the hope that the situation will change when the daydreamer has 
grown up. 

It is strange that the outlook is not much changed in the 
Phantasy of the masochistic character. It can be traced back to 
the same starting point: “When I am grown up.” It is not essen- 
tial that the hope later on takes the form: “When I have attained 
such power, or fortune, or whatever.” The hopes and daydreams 
of nations maltreated by brutal neighbors, of disdained religious 
or social minorities living amongst an oppressing people, must be 
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considered as mass-phantasies of the same kind. They start from 
the same point of departure: “When my people or group get 
power.” In these social phantasies, which are characterized by the 
description of the persecutions and the misery of the group, all 
consolation and satisfaction flow from the same hidden source: 
anticipation of future power. It will be exercised in conquering 
the oppressors and taking revenge on them. Later on, in a pro- 
gressed phase, it will function in the hope of governing them and 
leading them according to one’s own ideas and ideals, 

The national religion or social mission a group adopts for 
itself can incorporate the highest form of such anticipation of the 
masochistic phantasies of the masses. Its goal is a national or social 
variety of the individual daydream of our childhood: “when I 
am grown up.” The present suffering and humiliations are con- 
sidered as mere preludes, ultimately as a kind of guaranty, for the 
fulfillment of one’s wishes. People are willing to make sacrifices— 
if they are sure of the premium of satisfaction. 

I do not share the view of most analysts, who look down on 
such phantasies. I see in these phantasies one of the precious 
means of preservation of individuals and groups. Perhaps it is 
mostly due to them that people like the Jews and Armenians can 
survive national catastrophes, because they permit those groups 
to adapt, and yet to remain the same. The supremacy of the will 
is not only expressed in open fight. It can be demonstrated in the 
determination to yield only exteriorly and yet to cling to life, 
nourishing such phantasies, anticipating final victory. 

In our times, when success is not only appreciated but glori- 
fied, the masochistic character seems to cut a comical figure. He 
is so to speak the personification of failure. 

He might acquire the appearance of a pitiable fool who wants 
to grasp something which always evades him. Again and again he 
is pulled to earth, only to rise and walk further. With half-dead- 
ened eyes he looks ahead to the future and the fulfillment of an 
illusion. The vision of a knight on horseback, tall and thin, ever 
chasing a chimera, appears before our eyes: Don Quixote. : 

This digression has led us far afield, but we did not lose sight 
of the aims of social masochism. Within this final formation there 
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is a development to be observed which certainly can be termed a 
moral one, although it is characterized in its depth by the mount- 
ing claims for the lack of satisfaction in phantasy. Phantasy has 
to stretch and adjust itself to “the long run.” Passion and the 
readiness to suffer increase through the very closeness of the aim. 
The suspense experience appears to be moralized by the increased 
guilt-feeling with which the civilized man is burdened. It seems 
as if a constantly increasing amount of suffering were necessary 
in order to permit oneself the satisfaction. This is not so strange, 
because this satisfaction includes the realization of antisocial 
wishes: aggressive and oppressive tendencies, the impulse of re- 
venge and destruction. 

However, the claims of the ego and the ambition rise with 
the suffering. It does not aim any longer at speedy success but at 
greater ones, which are harder to achieve. The masochist grows 
with his higher aims. And not only with the higher ones, but also 
with those that reach further. The nature of the hidden urges 
that drive him, explain the very insatiability of the masochistic 
character. While the sex-drive shows a certain periodicity, the 
need for revenge, ambition, and the tendency to dominate men 
Continue to operate and can scarcely be satisfied with a single 
Victory, especially if those tendencies are unconscious. Nobody 
believes in eternal love, but an “undying grudge” is almost pos- 
sible, if it remains unconscious. 

The masochist of the social kind expects the community in 
which he lives to acknowledge his merits and his value, as well as 
the superiority of his character and his achievements. Never mind 
if he is disdained, humiliated, and abused now; his adversaries are 
soon going to bow to him, to humble themselves before him. This 
anticipated phantasied satisfaction is only of short duration. It 
can only last for a short period, and soon the psychic reaction sets 
it. The guilt-feeling, the social anxiety, caused by this aggressive- 
ness, is increased, claiming renewed punishments and humiliations, 
failures and misfortunes. Thus masochistic suffering is renewed 
and results again in anticipated satisfaction and pleasurable repre- 
sentation of those instinctual aims in phantasy. That is the genesis 
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of the eternal circle of social anxiety and asocial, even antisocial 
instinctual urges. 

The outlet that we all have at our disposal, namely, a com- 
promise, is prohibited here. There is another way, namely, the 
further delay of real satisfaction and its more vivid and plastic 
anticipation by phantasy. This means that the farther the in- 
stinctual aim lags behind reality, the more real its achievement 
is represented by phantasy. The masochist clings to the hope that 
he is sure to attain his aim, however late. And his certainty in- 
creases with his suffering, even as sexual excitation increases with 
discomfort in perverse masochism. Conforming to the opinion 
that has become an unconscious motto of life—that there is a 
reward for patiently endured suffering—the masochistic character 
is convinced that he is going to attain what he desires, power and 
revenge, appreciation and victory, over his enemies. 

It seems strange that no analyst has seen that the masochistic 
character is an unshakable optimist—in spite of all his complaints 
and his permanent pessimistic display. Failure does not divert him 
from attaining his hidden aims, and defeat and frustration do not 
deter him. The blows of fate, mostly stage-managed by himself 
or provoked by himself, lay him low but he rises again. He is the 
jack-in-the-box of God. 

The masochistic characters are weak on the psychic surface 
only. There is a powerful urge in them to prove that they are 
right and their enemies wrong. They have to prove it and defy 
their opponents, even if it is the last thing they do on earth. And 
often it is. 

I said before that the masochistic character clings to his 
hope that the premium for his sufferings will come, and he never 
gives up this hope. Fulfillment of his ambitious, revengeful, and 
aggressive wishes is, so to speak, promised to him. It will come, 
however late, perhaps not until an advanced age. But so great 
is the power of phantasy and anticipation that he can even go 
beyond the space of his own life, if those wishes are not to be 
granted to him in his time. 

It is certainly wrong to assert that the belief in an individual 
existence after death is shared only by people who are religious 
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or convinced of immortality. Most of us believe in some such 
existence, namely, in the thoughts of those we leave behind. We 
hope that our life will have a certain effect on their lives, and we 
are tempted to anticipate this kind of existence and influence, in 
our thoughts, on those who are nearest and dearest to us. Thus 
we continue our lives at least in our imagination. 

The masochistic character, who has to give up the hope of 
reaching his aims in his lifetime, at the end shifts it to posterity. 
He frequently arrives at this consideration or phantasy: “Even if 
my contemporaries do condemn me as silly or contemptible, some 
time, after I am gone, my value will be appreciated.” Thus he 
may gradually restrict his hope for appreciation during his life- 
time or may even renounce it entirely, to find in anticipation the 
reward beyond his own life. Certainly this hope will first involve 
his immediate environment, his family, or friends or enemies. 

Gradually, however, it will exceed this narrow circle. Out- 
siders, too, are going to realize how much he suffered and that he 
did not suffer in vain. His sacrifices and his good qualities are go- 
ing to be acknowledged. The postponement of instinctual satis- 
faction, the delay of enjoyment, by and by presents itself to the 
masochist as a meritorious renunciation. The effect of suspense, 
which results from effects of social anxiety and instinctual striv- 
ing, is now evaluated morally. 

The original tendencies of social masochism have betrayed 
themseves after all through the underrating of the contemporary 
judgment and through the hope for appreciation by the follow- 
ing generation. The reward for the suffering (originally the satis- 
faction) is certain—but it awaits us only beyond the grave. What 
people say now seems unimportant in comparison with the glori- 
fying epilogue. There is no doubt that moralizing or moral factors 
assert themselves in this form. It is strange to observe how the 
original aspiration of the instinctual aims joins up with ideas of 
a religious or moral nature and are finally welded together with 
them into a psychic unit. However, these erstwhile domineering 
and aggressive tendencies are still distinguishable even where this 
reciprocal penetration has succeeded best. 

With the anticipated achievement even of high aims there 
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can be combined a sort of personal vindictiveness in spiritualized 
form representing belated satisfaction for injustice endured. It is 
true also for the fulfillment of such wishes that man plants his 
hope even at the verge of his grave. Sometimes these secret wishes 
and instinctual impulses of masochistic characters happen to be 
fulfilled in later years. Apparently, however, the kind fairies who 
take care of that take pleasure in making a tardy appearance—in 
the fashion of earthly women. 

The fulfillment generally comes late—so late that the wish 
is no longer felt as such. A wise old proverb says, “All things 
come to him who waits.” It is wrong, as are so many wise old 
proverbs, and not only because experience of everyday life con- 
tradicts it. Even if everything comes to the waiting man, will he 
be the same man who once wished it? What does a dish he once 
liked and could not afford, mean to the man who can get it every 
day now, but who has no teeth any more? What does the body 
of a desired woman mean to the old man who long ago became 
impotent? And what matters the fulfillment of so many other 
wishes we once had if in the long interval of waiting we have 
changed? Many masochistic characters realize afterwards that 
they have waited too long. 

The ultimate justification, the late display of superiority 
over the adversaries, the realization of unfulfilled wishes, and the 
posthumous appreciation and high estimation are the content of 
the phantasies which accompany and determine the masochistic 
behavior of the individual. There is a saying that revenge tastes 
best if enjoyed cold. Perhaps one might add that it is enjoyed in 
the phantasied anticipation even with the idea that the day- 
dreamer himself has grown cold. Even ambition and pride attain 
their aims in these phantasies, frequently only after the day- 
dreamer’s death. 

All these psychic formations are by no means limited to 
problematic and aberrant natures, abnormal or pathological! 
characters. The hope of passing with honor before posterity, be- 
fore our own children, determines all our actions to an extent not 
always admitted and enables us to endure many privations and 
sacrifices. It can make self-sacrifice even appear as the goal of our 
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desires. The phantasied anticipation of such fulfillments as a re- 
ward for one’s own instinctual restraint or renunciation is a 
normal psychic phenomenon, which no civilized man is com- 
pletely free of, even if he thinks so. I often wonder why this 
secret need is not dealt with in analytical and psychological liter- 
ature at all, although it has so powerful an influence on our psy- 
chic life. 

In the case of a definitely masochistic character this antici- 
pation in phantasy gains predominance and becomes a factor 
liable to determine the destiny of the individual. Unconscious 
phantasies then offer the masochistic rehabilitation which life 
refused. Amazing sacrifices are made and much pain is suffered 
for this still instinctually founded goal. Whoever looks at life 
without bias will recognize that the striving for martyrdom, the 
Most intensive expression of social masochism, is by no means 
completed by the victory of the Church. It merely changes its 
theme. There exists a private martyrdom that has its delight and 
its torment, and an unreligious attitude of saintliness which is able 
to renounce canonical acknowledgment because it is certain of 
another. 

The psychic attitude of the martyr, the urge for self-sacri- 
fice, the attitude of being a victim, can be exercised and can assert 
itself just as well in the narrow circle of the family. The masoch- 
istic pleasure is not lessened if the self-sacrifice is made for a sin- 
gle person only. The pleasure of suffering unconsciously is not 
less enjoyed if the secret increase of self-esteem springs from the 
knowledge of having renounced all attainable enjoyment of life 
for the sake of one’s wife, one’s children, or a friend. The satis- 
faction of self-love frequently originates from the fact that you 
can appear uncommonly noble, gentle, and willing while sacrific- 
ing yourself. The defenselessness against fate, the submission to 
one’s hard lot, the contrast of one’s own behavior to the brutality 
and ruthlessness of the others, include the secret satisfaction: 
“Look, we meek people are the better men after all!” * 


1Translator’s note: The author alludes here to a line from a well-known poem of the 
German, G. Seume: “Seht, wit Wilden sind doch bess’re Menschen,” substituting “Milden” by 


way of wordplay. 
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There is no use denying that private martyrdom lacks not 
only the sublime idea with which to justify its existence, but also 
the uplifting and pleasurable effect on others. This kind of mas- 
ochistic self-sacrificer frequently lives for nobody’s pleasure, only 
for his own displeasure. And we must add, his own secret pleas- 
ure. It happens occasionally that the other person, for whom 
sacrifice is made, is openly or secretly reproached for one’s own 
suffering or for one’s own renunciation. It is a confirmation of 
our concept as described above, that a claim of superiority toward 
this other grows from the very knowledge of one’s own kindness. 

Sometimes we are able to observe the inclination towards 
social masochism again falling apart into the two parts from the 
joining of which it sprang. I once had occasion to observe two 
sisters, the older of whom sacrificed herself for the younger in 
such a way as to renounce any claim for her own pleasure and 
happiness for the other’s sake—and obviously gaining masochistic 
satisfaction from this psychic behavior. This attitude of devotion 
and self-sacrifice was frequently interrupted by rows during 
which she reproached the younger sister, citing everything she 
had done for her and demonstrating her own magnanimity in 
contrast to the egotistical sister. This younger sister compared 
such behavior with that of a cow who loves to have herself milked 
and gives plenty of the best milk, only to overthrow the full 
bucket finally with a kick of her hindlegs. In such ambivalent 
actions the veiled instinctual motive for the submission and the 
increased altruism become visible. 

Even the gentlest among the masochistic characters, those 
who are always disgraced and offended, are accessible to such 
secret or open satisfactions. I am inclined to believe that Cinder- 
ella, while cherishing her grief at home, enjoyed it at the same 
time and anticipated her triumph over her sisters in her lonely 
dreams. The psychologist finds a similar masochistic joy in many 
phantasies of young girls and knows that the role of Cinderella 
is often unconsciously desired. 

Perhaps it is unjustified to designate psychical formations of 
such kind simply as phantasies. Some of them resemble the de- 
liriums of obsessional neurotics, those queer products consisting 
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of a combination of delusive and sound thinking. In some cases 
such anticipated satisfactions have occurred in reality—certainly 
in altered forms and under unforeseen circumstances. We can 
surely assume that the strong unconscious instinctual urge toward 
them contributed to their realization. They had been dreamt of 
before and became reality—to the surprise of the person con- 
cerned. 

There exists a special group of men to whom the masochistic 
anticipation of satisfaction by phantasy is most natural during 
their suffering. I think of men of high ideals who suffer from 
non-appreciation, the irony, the lack of understanding, and 
psychic ill-treatment on the part of their fellow-men: artists, 
scientists, and foresighted statesmen. We know that the very best 
of men have drawn sweetness from their suffering by anticipating 
future appreciation in their imagination. Even the most painful 
experiences of their life, their disappointment and contempt, can 
thus become the switching point to increased self-esteem and 
great happiness. It is not accidental that the title of this book 
Joy out of Suffering’ has been taken from a letter of Beetho- 
ven’s to the Countess Erdédy (October roth, 1815). In com- 
Parison with the delight of creation the question as to whether 
it is happiness or unhappiness that urges production becomes 
unimportant. It is just as unessential when put beside the pros- 
pect of being praised by future generations. © E 

The faculty of suffering and the consolation springing from 
it is so powerful psychically that the suffering appears as a con- 
firmation, an omen of this future acknowledgment of one’s 
accomplishment. Even the fear of death cannot disturb such 
phantasied anticipation. The chorus of Gustav Mahler’s Second 
Symphony—a musician incidentally who is not unworthy to 
follow Beethoven’s shadow—expresses this confidence of the 
artist: “I shall die, but just to live . . . P? 
once asked, “Is it absolutely indispensable to be present when one 
becomes immortal?” Compared with this assurance of the future 
fulfillment of such ambitious wishes, the suffering and the present 


The same composer 


1The title of the German edition of this book (Imago Publishing Co., London, 1940) is 
Aus Leiden Freunden. (Translator’s note.) 
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depreciation do not mean a thing. Just as with the masochist, 
it is but a pleasurable prolongation of the suspense if, in contra- 
diction to the non-appreciation in life, the distance to eternity 
is bridged. Certainly such satisfaction by anticipation in phantasy 
is not always sufficient as a consolation. Arthur Schnitzler, coun- 
tryman and contemporary of the above-mentioned composer, 
once coined the psychologically justified sentence: “Posterity, too, 
exists only for the living!” This constitutes a pertinent expression 
of how phantastic such a satisfaction by anticipation actually is 
and how trivial the consolation it can grant. 

Again we have to emphasize the extraordinary significance 
of the phantasy and of the suspense factor. The existing psycho- 
logical investigation of masochism has stopped at the appreciation 
of the need for punishment as one of its chief motives. The more 
elementary gain of pleasure was not recognized. Restricted to 
material reality this is of course correct. It represents, so to speak, 
a short view of the instinctual inclination. Psychoanalysts failed 
to understand that the masochistic character takes the long view. 

If we pay attention to the unconscious phantasy the whole 
view changes. The phantasy can go beyond the limits of one’s 
own life and seek and find the attainment of the instinctual aim 
in a future which exists in imagination only. The prolongation 
of the suspense-feeling reaches far beyond the limits of one’s own 
existence. It postpones the acknowledgment of the personality 
and the accomplishments of the masochistic character to a time 
when he will no longer be alive. There also is shifted the fulfill- 
ment of the other instinctual desires which are the basis of the 
masochistic attitude in life. When the body will have crumbled 
to dust, the urge to carry through’ one’s own will against the 
world’s dull resistance will be realized and he; who now is ill- 
treated and despised, will rule. 

` This impressive accomplishment of the imagination, which 
is capable of looking over the short space of one’s own life as over 
a wall into a beautiful garden, is able to relieve present suffering 
and even to welcome it as a token of this future happiness. Pos- 
terity will be not only the judge but also the revenger as well. It 
is going to rehabilitate the ego that has suffered, it will offer him 
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the posthumous compensation that contemporaries have denied 
him. Though late, it will not be too late for the daydreamer since 
this judgment will mortify those who unjustly and unjustifiably 
have judged him. The postponement of satisfaction, characterized 
by the suspense, finds its psychic counterpart in the anticipation 
by phantasy. Death ends things only for the dead, not for the 
person who thinks of the time after his death. Does he believe, 
that “nor steal nor poison, malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
can touch him further”? The masochistic character behaves in his 
phantasies as if he could be touched by many events and as if he 
could feel the satisfaction of a posthumous revenge and rehabilita- 
tion. 

We did not forget that all these ideas can also be traced back 
to early visualizings of future situations at a time when the day- 
dreamer still was a boy, his mind divided between childish games 


and God. . i; 
The prototype of this phantasy is to be recognized in the 


analysis of many infantile daydreams, which turn up as early 
symptoms of a masochistic attitude: the boy who feels misunder- 
stood, humiliated or treated unjustly, imagines that he will die 
soon; frequently, that he will commit suicide or perish in an acci- 
dent. The parents would greatly repent their conduct, would 
mourn for him always and find out too late what a dear and good 
son they had lost in him. Here we do not deal any more with the 
anticipating daydream, overcoming the present frustration and 
defeat through the hope, “When I shall be grown up. These are 
already ideas and representations which are properly masochistic 
—that is, which get “joy out of suffering.” Nor is it essential that 
the boy suffers only in phantasy. l 

I attempted to describe how the peculiar picture of the 
masochistic character results from the mixture of unconscious 
guilt-feeling on the one hand, and instinctual impulses of revenge 
and violence, of ambition and striving for appreciation, on the 
other. Even if suffering is endured in the service of sublime ideals, 
the original instinctual aims are not entirely repressed in phan- 
tasy. Even the men whom we admire for their great genius re- 


mained human and too human to be considered as superhuman. 
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The idea that their suffering serves the progress of mankind is 
combined with the phantasy that their merit will be recognized 
and appreciated in future times. They conquer themselves, but 
these secret desires are not to be removed. 

We frequently ignore the fact that in them we admire a 
mixture of greed and greatness. A proverb assures us that provi- 
sion is made so that trees do not grow into the sky. Nothing, how- 
ever, can prevent the trees from dreaming that their tops will 
touch the sky! 


CHAPTER XXIII 
The Remotest Goal 


I BELIEVE I have discovered in social masochism a late develop- 
ment resulting from the sadistic phantasy. Furthermore I believe 
we are able to determine the psychological precondition for this 
development. The offense to self-love, the injury to narcissism, 
as well as the vindictiveness and aggressiveness, were felt more 
profoundly and more intensively in the phantasy than the sexual 
frustration caused by a partner. This might therefore be the 
moment to introduce differences of constitution as the determin- 
ing factor, or the strength or weakness of the ego as decisive in 
the issue. We shall have to discuss this interesting special problem 
later on. Here we want to continue our investigation and elucida- 


tion of the essence of social masochism, of the features it has in 


common with the sexual one, and the differences which make it 


appear so far removed from this formation. 
I presume that social masochism springs from the intermedi- 


ate phase of the development of phantasy, during which the pain- 
inflicting and the pain-enduring person are identical, imperson- 
ating simultaneously object and subject. Also in the masochistic 
attitude toward life there is generally no object discernible that 
imposes the suffering and is independent of the ego. It is certainly 
extant in phantasy, but it does not appear in reality and remains 
in the twilight where it merges into the ego. This type of mas- 
ochistic character behaves almost autoerotically. 

Viewed from one angle both social and sexual masochism 
present themselves as successful attempts to master anxiety. The 
anxiety is of a social nature here, refers to annihilation and ex- 
Pulsion, and has become known to us by analysis as unconscious 
guilt-feeling. To appease this social anxiety the masochistic char- 
acter submits to failures and misfortunes, to self-punishments or 


Punishments inflicted by society, to contempt and ill-treatment. 
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Any approach to success, any beckoning chance, is avoided, be- 
cause then the forbidden aggressive and imperious tendencies 
could break through and the inevitable punishment threatens. 
The analogy with the feeling of suspense, which postpones orgasm 
as the dangerous element, becomes patent here. 

It is due to the nature of the basic instinctual impulses that 
the anxiety of the masochistic character is not to be appeased as 
easily and as lastingly as with the perverse. No single failure, no 
isolated disappointment, and no passing detriment is sufficient to 
master the secret anxiety. Unconsciously there is a readiness for 
fear operating in the masochistic character, the nature of which 
is closely connected with the expectation of imminent calamity 
in the obsessional neurotic. This anxiety enforces the repeated 
submission to suffering, the constant exposure to sacrifices or 
privations. The psychological relationship with the obsessional 
neurosis is confirmed by two factors: the content of the expected 
evil is unknown and the threatening evil is expected to come from 
mysterious or superhuman powers. 

The expectation of evil is based on ancient ideas of a religious 
or generally moral kind which often have been rejected con- 
sciously long ago. Frequently, however, it appears as detached 
therefrom and isolated as a belief in a kind of supreme justice. 
This belief has negative and positive effects in the masochistic 
character. It keeps postponing the instinctual gratification, pro- 
longs the suspense, and promises the sufferer a reward which 
assumes the very shape of the instinctual gratification he longed 
for. To put it in another way: the masochistic character is afraid 
of having become guilty with regard to society, but at the same 
time he is proud of not being indebted to it, He has paid by his 
suffering for his spiritual sins and thus has been entitled to a de- 
layed premium. 

The social anxiety he wants to get rid of is shifted from his 
contemporaries to those who come after him. The suspense is pro- 
longed beyond his own life. The social anxiety has at first assumed 
the shape of the fear of death. In order to escape this powerful 
psychic pressure the masochist submits to still more suffering, 
postponing the satisfaction anew. He now expects it only after 
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his death and anticipates it by phantasy. The ego recoils from the 
threat of complete annihilation, having transferred the expecta- 
tion of imminent calamity to this terrible punishment of eternal 
destruction of his personality. By contrast, the certainty of con- 
tinued individual existence after death appears as a premium. 

Here we are faced with a new phenomenon, a formation of 
the masochistic attitude toward life, which has assumed a religious 
character. We watched the development of the fear of punish- 
ment in sexual masochism into social anxiety of guilt-feeling in 
the masochistic character. Anxiety here was concerned with an- 
nihilation and banishment. There the anxiety was appeased by 
pains, voluntarily produced, blows and reproaches; here by 
offenses and failures unconsciously arranged. Sexual pleasure 
offered itself as a premium there; here the realization of violent, 
ambitious, and aggressive desires were the reward. The punish- 
ment threatens there from the parents or their substitutes, here 
it is conceived as coming from fate or supernatural power. 

We were astonished when we established that the attainment 
of the instinctual aim is progressively postponed in the transition 
from sexual to social masochism. First it is expected as late ap- 
preciation and rehabilitation, to compensate for one’s suffering 
during one’s lifetime. Later it is shifted to the time after one’s 
death, imagined as a posthumous reward, and experienced as 
pleasurable in phantasy. 

The new group of masochistic phenomena which seems to 
be delineated now, is hard to describe. In the analysis of such cases 
the suffering at first appears as its own end. We were unable to 
say what danger this type of masochistic character is afraid of, 
what danger caused his flight forward. It seemed just as impos- 
sible to explain for what pleasure he submitted to such painful 
sacrifices and privations, what secret premium had been promised. 
Even if we could perceive occasionally small gains of pleasure 
they did not seem able to compensate for the permanent failures 
and the suffering which were obvious enough. The nature of the 
threat as well as that of the reward remained dubious. 

The text of the internal proclamation containing the pun- 
ishment and the promise, was for a long time indecipherable. The 
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comparison with the subject matter of obsessional neuroses, which 
is often so hard to reconstruct, obtrudes itself. There are un- 
doubtedly psychic features common to both phenomena. We 
were bound to assume that punishment and reward were visual- 
ized in the group of masochistic characters as well, yet they 
remained mysterious, they were unconscious for the persons 
themselves. For a long time there did not seem much prospect of 
elucidating these psychic conditions. 

A renewed analytical investigation of such cases brought an 
amazing result. In an indefinite number of cases a still greater 
expansion of the suspense was discovered, a further postponement 
of the instinctual aim. There is a long and hidden way from the 
hope that posterity will gratify one’s suffering with posthumous 
acknowledgment and thus make a late appreciation and enforce- 
ment of one’s will available, to the new prospect opening up here. 
With a kind of religious certainty, the triumph is no longer ex- 
pected on this earth; it is no longer up to posterity to judge and 
to justify. It is up to a court of the world beyond. Thus the 


masochistic instinctual aim is shifted into a life after this life. The 
idea of the day of judgment plays 
part here. Then and there 


med by the supreme 
d his spiritual nobility 
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Originally all these hopes are of a materialistic kind, even if 
they are to be realized after one’s death. No doubt, they often 
focus on a vision of a posthumous revenge and cruel punishment 
on those who wronged the person during his life. The heaven of 
the half-civilized people is nothing but the fulfillment of their 
very earthly wishes, the same wishes they have to renounce here 
on earth. The paradise of the Mohammedans would miss a good 
deal of its attraction without the charms of the “houris,” whose 
enjoyment is promised to the faithful ones. Even the heaven of 
medieval Christianity has many traits of a fool’s paradise, where 
everybody enjoys himself as he wants. The message of resurrec- 
tion is a guaranty against the annihilation of the individual 
existence. The judgment day will see the punishment of the sin- 
ner and the triumph of the meek souls. It is a heavenly vision of 
hostile and cruel wishes, projected into the highest sphere. Only 
by degrees do paradise and hell gain a different character. 

The fear of punishment which was the beginning of masoch- 
ism had continued as fear of annihilation of the personality. Its 
preservation, its immortality, and its resurrection are the substi- 
tutes for the earthly instinctual aim. The hope of immortality, 
of course, takes on different shapes according to the cultural level 
of the individual. There is a great difference between the roughly 
material phantasy of a psychical life after death and Goethe’s idea 
of the immortal entelechy which assumes the preservation of the 
spiritually most valuable part of the individual. Yet not great 
enough to make us overlook that the anxiety in both ideas is con- 
cerned with the extinction of the ego. 

The original nature of the dreaded punishment and reward 
is bound to be much more obvious in the religious ideas than in 
the individual ones which are so much more indistinct and vague. 
The tremulous fear of the day of judgment, the punishments of 
hell, the eternal bliss, and life in paradise plastically demonstrated 
all of what is feared and what is longed for. 

The participation of the individual instinctual impulses is 
sufficiently obvious even in these celestial visions. The certainty 
of resurrection, the expectation of salvation, is contrasted with 
the expectation of calamity. The earthly sufferings are abolished 
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in heavenly bliss, in the paradisean sense. Masochism attains its 
instinctual aim even in this sublime and sublimated form. The 
resurrection and the ascension into heaven are the ultimate 
imagination of the masochistic attitude. 

The belief in reincarnation represents a sort of intermediate 
position between the hopes which rely on terrestrial posterity and 
metaphysical ideas of this kind; the hope for rebirth in a changed 
and improved shape. The implication is that the suffering, the 
sacrifices and privations will find their compensation in a later 
existence. The satisfaction anticipated by phantasy in this case is 
concerned with the possibility of a happier and more successful 
existence, of a “second chance” granted to the individual. 

Postponement and generalization of satisfaction in phantasy, 
on the other hand, can go even farther than the certainty of the 
individual immortality. It can reach as far as the idea of the very 
end of times, the end of the present world, ruled by evil ana 
injustice, the arrival of the Messiah, and the rise of a happy age. 
Here, too, the attainment of the secret instinctual aim becomes 
obvious as well in the pleasure of the destruction as in the ex- 
pectation of one’s own victory. The individual is sure to find his 
place within this all-encompassing structure. The Messiah himself 
is a gigantic, unearthly Projection of the ego, Participating in his 
suffering and in his triumph. Here masochism has arrived at its 
remotest, eschatological aim. All suffering of the world, all re- 
nunciations and all misery, have found their justification and 
their pleasure premium here. 

We were able to observe that there is a mechanism of dis- 
placement working in the develo 
postpones the date of the sat 
future, First it is expected, 
within the community of me 
“How long, O Lord 
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ure in the phantasied anticipation of earthly gains, it is transposed 
according to its character into a religious or eschatological forma- 
tion. 

The specific kind of phantasied anticipation of an aim no 
longer merely instinctual deserves a name of its own, expressing 
the longing for and the certainty of redemption. I have desig- 
nated the expectation of an unearthly premium or of satisfaction 
in another world as expectation of salvation, contrasting it to the 
expectation of imminent calamity. It is bound to express itself 
in the anticipation of resurrection and bliss in religious disguise 
just as the contrary fear expresses itself in ideas of everlasting 
perdition and of eternal punishment. 

We have encompassed the vision of a great circle. Starting 
from the anxiety and pleasure of sexual masochism we have ar- 
rived at the remotest and most mysterious instinctual aims of the 
masochistic character. The insight into the psychic processes of 
the masochistic character, into the expansion of the suspense, and 
into the changed and yet profoundly unalterable purpose, was 
the result of a long-prosecuted analytical investigation which 
kept away from the hitherto general conception of masochistic 
phenomena. Therefore it is not strange that my own opinion dif- 
fers from that of all other analysts and sometimes gives the im- 
pression of being phantastic. It is ridiculous indeed to call a 
research-result phantastic, simply because it deals with phantasy- 
life which so many people are afraid to admit to themselves and 
to others. 

Lam able to give assurance that here is the result of long and 
carefully checked analytical experiences. In the course of my 
studies which assumed more definite shape by stressing the hith- 
erto not recognized characteristics of masochistic attitude, I 
learned to understand with increasing astonishment the dominat- 
ing significance of phantasy for this instinctual peculiarity. It is 
due to the prevalent neglect of the anticipation of anxiety and 


pleasure that the result of these studies gives so strange an impres- 


sion. 
Is it not queer to discover an unconscious belief in a certain 


compensation for one’s suffering in the masochistic character? Is 
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it not surprising that this expectation can be postponed even to 
the life after death? As a matter of fact it is not surprising any 
more, after having discovered the ineradicable characteristics of 
masochism. What can be unearthed of secret fears and latent 
hopes in the daydreams of the masochistic character, is the logical 
continuation of those traits. In the expectation of the last judg- 
ment and in the postponement of the final triumph and the joys 
of paradise the suspense factor reaches its most remote conse- 
quences. The Christian of medieval ages renounced an earthly 
enjoyment and expected his reward in the beyond for having 
borne the misery here. Suspense becomes a religious character, 
and renunciation which is enjoyed with the prospect of future 
satisfaction approaches a masochistic formation. I need not point 
out that only the anticipation in phantasy, 


whose role we appre- 
ciated in sexual masochism, 


enabled the pious Christian to endure 
the trials on earth with so much equanimity and even joy. 


All suffering is endured with the expectation of the bliss 
which will come as a reward in the after world. The person, who 
thus avoids the punishments of eternity, is certain not to be a 
damned fool. We, who no longer believe in hell and paradise, are 
in doubt whether he is not a saved fool. 

I would not be surprised if many observers of the masochis- 
tic character would refuse to accept the assumption of such far- 
reaching and phantastic aims of masochism. It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than for the average psychologist 
to approve the idea of a kingdom of heaven making up the pleas- 
ure premium for earthly sufferings and misfortunes. I have to 
repeat that this expectation of salvation, and often the whole of 
these phantasies, have remained unconscious in most masochistic 
characters. They would reject such an assumption as alien. But it 
has only been alienated from their consciousness. I can assure my 
readers that I arrived at it only after a severe and frequently 
repeated testing of the psychical facts. It is not essential that 
these phantasies are usually unconscious. Men often die for their 


faith and ideals without being aware that they have them. 
After having won this result throu 


gh the analysis of many 
masochistic characters o 


ne should humbly confess that one ought 
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to have foreseen it. We studied the prerequisites and the aims of 
social masochism, and we were able to observe that the tendency 
to suffer was stretched over increasing periods and the corre- 
sponding or rewarding instinctual satisfaction had to be waited 
for longer and longer. That could be observed up to the renuncia- 
tion of acknowledgment and enforcement of one’s personality 
till after death. The thread between suffering and compensation 
was not to be pursued further. Should it be interrupted and torn 
at this point? The suffering suddenly seemed to lose its sense, the 
content of pleasure or satisfaction was no longer to be discovered. 
However, the psychological continuity and uniformity of the 
masochistic phenomena seemed to demand that this kind of mas- 
ochistic behavior, too, which at first appeared as an end in itself, 
should have its heaven and its hell. The subsequent result from 
analysis was so amazing that one had to assume one had touched 
on phenomena that were familiar long ago. They were familiar 
and strange at the same time. But that meant they were somehow 
estranged. 

There was included in this formation the fact that the con- 
duct of the masochistic character, too, was bound to have its hell 
and its heaven. The punishment is no longer dreaded in this life, 
the enjoyment no longer yearned for as an earthly pleasure. They 
are transferred to another world, are located, in the imagination, 
in heaven or hell. Summarizing the individually different ideas of 
a future reward or premium in a second life, we hit upon expres- 
sions with which we were familiar from the history of religion 
rather than from psychology, namely, redemption, salvation, bliss. 
Obviously these conceptions correspond to the pleasurable ideas, 
which sexual masochism connects with instinctual satisfaction or 
orgasm. 

The experience of satisfaction through phantasy communi- 
cates here with religious ideas, dogma and community morals, 
with collective masochistic phantasies. Mass-masochism has pro- 
duced such phantasies or bent them to its purpose. The Christian 
conception of this life as a brief period of affliction, to be replaced 
by eternal bliss for the righteous, and the exhortations to endure 
the earthly misery are in this sense undoubtedly formations of 
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mass psychology. Our whole life is in a manner of speaking lived 
in suspense. The arrival of the Messiah, which had been promised 
to Christ’s contemporaries, is still expected. The religious myths 
themselves ever increasingly grow into expressions of masochistic 
attitude, when they praise the sufferings and humiliations of gods 
and heroes and describe their final resurrection, glorification, and 
triumphs. The myths of the suffering and victorious young god 
are the most popular reflection of such national phantasy. The 
psychic stress in such popular myths was shifted more 
upon the glorification of those types of saviours who 
demption to mankind, 

The old problem of suffering, 
cient philosophers for so long, had 
tempt at solution in late Judaism an 
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cheer. I have overcome the world”? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
The Paradoxes of Christ 


TURNING away from traditional values and the establishment 
of new ideals, which meet with the resistance and contempt of 
the world, one has to look for new weapons. They are to serve 
both for defense and attack. Whoever takes sides with the ridi- 
culed party, however, does not forget the existence of the other 
side. While defending one’s own partisans this other side is 
adopted experimentally, is sometimes even advocated, and its 
absurdity finally shown. The grim irony of the Jewish prophets, 
facing the compact majority of the people, constitutes histori- 
cally a most impressive example of such a new weapon in religious 
controversy. These men went among their people, warning and 
adjuring, and attempted to bring them on to the right path by 
metaphorical presentation and opposition. 

Christ trod in their footsteps. At a period of extreme na- 
tional emergency, when the suffering of the individuals and of 
the community had become increasingly hard to bear, he exorted 
the Jews to mend their ways. He condemned their stubborn 
clinging to customs and traditions and wanted to convince the 
impatient that suffering held a deep and legitimate meaning. His 
doctrine, threatening to result in a social and religious revolution, 
roused the most exasperated resistance. 

It is psychologically easy to understand that this resistance 
in turn exasperated him, drove him into formulating extremely 
cutting and sometimes epigrammatic phrases to express what he 
had found to be true and right. In the face of the jeering multi- 
tude this form of expression seemed to fit the circumstances best. 
Yet these words certainly were not the most moderate, often they 
were extreme. It was as if he had absorbed the derision of the 
others and now, defiantly and bitterly, wanted to pursue his own 
ideas with utmost consistency. Many of his sayings thus not only 
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testify his own profound conviction, but at the same time the 
conviction that the opinion of the others had to be contradicted 
to the utmost. Contradiction and resistance participate in the 
formulations of some of these sayings to as great an extent as his 
own vision. 

There is a rebellious daring in his words. His meekness was 
masterful. The theologians sweeten and soften his character, and 
in the end make a sad muddle of his teachings. Christ was a great 
heretic, as were the old prophets, who attacked the most cherished 
institutions of his people. 

He used his words as weapons of attack. 
But words were powerful weapons among the 
as well as of our own. Whatever might appear 
new, contradictory to traditional opinion 
defiantly put forward in an extreme f 
presentations and designate them as 
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disgrace the goal of desires. Sayings like: “Many that are first shall 
be last and the last first,” “He that loses his life shall find it,” 
“Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the earth,” are not 
only contrary to experience, but they are of intentionally con- 
trary and contradictory character. However, the contents of this 
and similar assertions correspond to what we discovered as being 
the psychic basis of social masochism. 

Most representatives of theology and the history of religion 
have proved the same helplessness in the face of the Saviour’s 
paradoxes as have the psychologists with the masochistic attitude 
toward life. The first either did not see or did not heed the para- 
dox; the latter tried to explain it away. They attempted to elim- 
inate the apparent contradictions by historical arguments or 
textual criticism. Another way which offered itself consisted in 
letting pass only part of such a contradictory saying, to stress 
what seemed evident for common sense and to ignore the other 
Part, so to say, by letting it fall under the table of the Lord’s Last 
Supper. Such ways out are plainly insincere. 

By such interpretations the theologists prove an amazing 
lack of respect for the Saviour’s religious genius and grandeur. 
One is tempted to object in Luther’s own words: “None shall pre- 
vail against the Word of God.” * The third method of interpreta- 
tion consists in tolerating the contradictions as provisional and 
necessitated by the mentality of the time. An American author, 
Ralph W. Sockman, has justly reproached this method of inter- 
pretation as conceiving of Jesus’ opinion as “interim ethics.” 

To support this opinion it has been stated that Jesus, like 
others of his generation, was convinced of the impending end of 
the world and the fast approaching beginning of God’s kingdom. 
Men, therefore, had to be persuaded to alter their lives during the 
short remaining time. Time pressed. We acknowledge the apoca- 
lyptic element in Christ’s sayings as a coloring one. However, it 
would be nonsensical to use it as the only explanation of their 
paradoxical nature. This would correspond to the conception of 
the ordering of guns by a government as the sign of imminent 
invasion. It is incredible that Christ’s manifold paradoxes only 


1“Das Wort sie sollen lassen stah’n.” 
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sprang from the actual emergency situation of the Jewish people 
and that their validity was restricted to this historical factor. 
Some commentators think that such sayings are influenced by 
the oriental mentality and have a certain pedagogical value with- 
out, however, any practical importance. According to this con- 
ception the injunction to love one’s enemy would not constitute 
a fully valid ethical claim but merely a beautiful expression of 
the striving for perfection. 

All these are compromise interpretations avoiding the re- 
sponsibility of acknowledging the full validity and meaning of 
the paradoxy in Jesus’ sayings. He not only made his assertions in 
a paradoxical way but he actually wanted them to sound para- 
doxical. No attentive or unprejudiced reader of the gospel can 
avoid that impression. His sayings seem contradictory because 
they want to contradict, to set up a contrast to the common way 
of thinking. The paradox was the apt way of expression for a 
thought which slapped all tradition in the face, even when it 
ordered one to turn the other cheek when smitten on the right. 

The paradox either is the merely witty or playful emphasis 
of a half-truth or it is the undaunted presentation of one and a 
half truths which throws light upon the hitherto undiscovered 
side of a phenomenon. The paradoxical words of Christ were not 
meant to display a dying ember, but to kindle a new flame from 
the ashes. One may accept or refuse his moral claims—but no- 
body has any right to question their seriousness. 

This seriousness, however, represents a masochistic attitude 
toward life in its noblest and most spiritualized forms. It reveals 
itself as such not only by its demands for suffering but by setting 
up the prototype of suffering. Suffering is welcomed as a means 
of grace (1 Pet. 2. 20), as a gift of God’s love (Heb. 12. 5 f), 
as one of the Messianic labors from which the painless eternal joy 
and glory will be born (John 16. 29). Blessed are those that weep 
now, that mourn and thirst, for “ye shall be comforted.” Great 
reward in heaven is promised to the poor, the meek, the mourn- 
the peacemakers, the persecuted, and those who 
lasphemed. To love your enemies and pray for 
hat sounds like a translation of mas- 
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ochistic behavior modeled into a religious format. But admitted 
that there is a high idealistic claim of a religious or moral kind, 
does that exclude the fact that it is founded on similar instinctual 
aims as the masochistic ones at a deeper psychological layer and 
existent at the same time? 

Christ’s very life and death become the glorification of suf- 
fering and its conquest. The royal way of the cross becomes the 
path that all mankind should walk. Christ again and again refers 
his followers to the eternal punishments threatening sinners and 
to the heavenly rewards for those who follow him. He promises 
that “He that humbleth himself shall be exalted,” that “The last 
will be the first,” admonishes all not to fear the martyr death and 
to be certain of resurrection. 

The paradox in some of his sayings resembles the most sub- 
limated form of the impression which we generally derive from 
the phenomena of masochism. If the Saviour advises: “But I say 
unto you which hear: Love your enemies, do good to them which 
hate you, bless them that curse you and pray for them which 
despitefully use you,” he thus has set upa moral claim which can 
perhaps be achieved in exterior behavior but certainly surpasses 
human strength and imagination. Does it actually exceed it? Not 
at all, this possibility is realized in thousands of masochistic phan- 
tasies. Yet it does not appear there as an ethical task but as the 
contents of an instinctual drive for pleasure. Nevertheless, there 
is also a moral factor involved: the unconscious guilt-feeling is 
to be satisfied by this discomfort and this self-conquest. The 
pleasure, immediately following such surrender, can be post- 
poned, the reward can be promised for a distant future and can 
be enjoyed by phantasied anticipation only. o, 

Are not those, however, who follow Christ’s path promised 
the joys of paradise as well? The masochistic attitude toward life 
appears here as a distortion of the Christian approach. Would it 
be rash to assume that what here appears distorted, earthly, and 
coarse was effective in the prototype as well? Did Christ, too, 
anticipate his coming triumph as he died? Is there an expression 
of a heavenly defiance and of a most sublimated mockery in his 
paradoxes? Are there supreme traces of the same instinctual aims 
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we discovered in the masochistic character? The story of his life 
in its voluntary and gentle acceptance of suffering, of his death 
and his resurrection points in this direction. He bore his punish- 
ment in order to ascend to heaven, he paid the highest price so as 
to become God Himself. He gained eternal life by death, he en- 
tered the glory of God by disgrace. He conquered through being 
defeated. He was victim and victor. 


CHAPTER XXV 
Martyr and Masochist—Contrasted Common Features 


THE study of psychological and psychoanalytical literature 
shows that most scientists are inclined to hold religious martyr- 
dom to be a form of sexual masochism. A host of references are 
offered to prove that the sexual element unconsciously determined 
the psychic life of many Christian martyrs. Schjelderup, Men- 
ninger, and other psychologists agree in this with many earlier 
observers, The reading of these papers leaves an unsatisfactory 
feeling, as they give the impression that they look at martyrdom 
simply as a sublimated expression of a sexual instinctual deviation 
instead of a phenomenon codetermined, among others, by the 
subterranean influx of sensual factors. The temptation to contra- 
dict this unison of scholars must not go so far as to disavow that 
part of their opinion which is legitimate. The assertion as such 
is of minor significance if one is unable to discriminate between 
the different psychic mechanisms in the types of martyrs or saints, 
and of masochists. As far as I know that has not yet been done. 

Let me first set aside the deviating motives and aims and 
restrict myself to the phenomena in order to show the differences. 
The presentation of two typical attitudes toward sexuality will 
illustrate the psychic difference better than a detailed character- 
ization. I intentionally choose two representative examples which 
have a common starting situation. A twenty-five-year-old man 
feels a sexual excitement which he attempts to master. He does 
not succeed. Therefore he undresses, goes to his mirror, where he 
sees himself naked. He whips himself on his buttocks with a little 
dog-whip until bloody weals appear—while constantly looking 
into the glass over his own shoulder. During this the sexual ex- 
citement increases until finally ejaculation occurs. The sight of 
his own blood is the signal for orgasm. 


A Catholic legend will illustrate the counterpart of this con- 
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duct. The kindest of all Christian saints passed many years of his 
manhood in sacred contemplation in the chapel Portiumcula next 
to the Church San Maria near Assisi. One day he felt an intense 
and increasing sexual desire. It was winter at its hardest; Nature 
seemed asleep under the snow that covered the little garden of 
the monastery, but the Evil One was awake. When St. Francis 
was tortured by this thorn in his flesh so that he was in danger 
of succumbing to the temptation, he rushed into the snow and 
rolled himself in a thorn bush of wild roses. And then and there 
a miracle happened and the dew of his blood made the green 
sprout and in the snow roses blossomed whose petals were sprin- 
kled blood-red. Up to this day the nuns of Assisi sell pressed roses 
the white petals of which bear the stigmata of the saint in mem- 
ory of his victory over the impure spirit. 

In spite of many common features of behavior the differ- 
ence between both instances is painfully clear, as you could 
justifiably say in this case. In the experience of the masochistic 
man the pain constitutes an access to the otherwise forbidden 
satisfaction. In the experience of Saint Francis the pain serves as 
defense against the sinful desire. In the first case it means a pro- 
motion of the sensual excitement, in the second its counterweight. 
Both do approximatively the same thing, but it does not mean 
the same thing, as it is performed under different psychic sup- 
positions. In the first case the infliction of severe punishment 
brings forth the enjoyment, in the second the self-punishment 
has to prevent gratification. The thorn driven in the flesh has here 
the function of atonement, there the function to create excite- 
ment. 

It certainly happened—and reports of the patristic writers 
and of martyrs confirm it—that sexual excitement was sometimes 
increased by the very pain of atonement, and the Evil One became 
victorious. These are exceptions, however, and they undoubtedly 
occurred against the conscious intention of the pious. The pain is 
meant to put the excitement to flight. This same result can also 
occur with masochists, but here, too, these are exceptional phe- 
nomena. Consciously pain or discomfort are meant to bring 
about pleasure. Only few adult men in our time are likely to 
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apply as drastic measures of defense against impulses fought with 
similar vehemence—no miracles intervene any longer. No fresh 
roses blossom any more—at best, neuroses are the result. 

But what about the reports to show that there arose new 
temptations for the saints, ascetics, and monks from their very 
fasting and penitential exercises? The history of the ascetics of 
the old Church tells us that the fight against the spirit of unchas- 
tity was frequently not successful. Saint Jerome describes his 
suffering from sensuality in the loneliness of the desert, with 
nothing but scorpions and wild animals as companions despite 
his exhaustion from hunger. The self-castigations grew heavier 
with all these saints and ascetics; Benedict rolling himself in 
thorn hedges, Macarius sitting naked on an ant-hill, Anthony 
flagellating himself incessantly. In vain. The impure spirit re- 
turned by the very detour of masochistic satisfaction. 

In all these descriptions, which often come from the saints 
themselves, the great importance of the phantasies, frequently 
growing into clear hallucinations, for the excitement becomes 
obvious. It was not always obvious whether the vision came from 
God or from the devil, whether it was meant to console or tempt 
the saint. One of the saints, Catherine of Siena, has indicated with 
subtle psychological insight the criteria which made her decide 
these questions. Translating her pious manner of expression into 


scientific-psychological language and setting aside the valuating 
adjectives we get at the main criterion which discriminates the 


experience of the saint from that of the masochist. In her Dialogo 
she explains that the devilish vision first creates joy, finally, how- 
ever, disgust and confusion. The divine vision creates fear first, 
leading up to security and ultimately to sweet wisdom. The first 
drives toward lust, the second toward virtue. Here vetndin 
theological expressions the same discrimination which we previ- 
ously made. dak l 

The experience of the martyr or saint is certainly separated 
from that of the sexual masochist by an abyss—but there is a 
bridge across this deep gorge. The saint flees the very thing the 
masochist is striving for—the sexual pleasure. Both are afraid of 
the punishment which threatens them, and both inflict pain on 


f) 
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themselves. Pain is in both cases a self-punishment, but it leads to 
atonement and repentance with the saint and it frees the way to 
instinctual satisfaction for the masochist. There is a flight away 
from with the first and a flight forward with the second. 

Although a psychological identification of the saint and the 
masochist has to be rejected on principle, yet both seem to ap- 
proach each other if we look at masochism no longer in the nar- 
rower or more limited sexual sense, but in the broader sense of 
an attitude or conception of life, namely, as social masochism. In 
investigating martyrdom and asceticism of early Christianity we 
meet a great number of common features which determine the 
masochistic character of these formations. 

I shall not describe them at great length, but merely give a 
kind of hasty survey of the typical characteristics we designated 
as indispensable for masochism and which we found again in 
martyrdom. It is not to be assumed that, in the social formation 
of martyrdom, feature coincides with feature, but that one fea- 
ture corresponds to another there. We have to deal with the three 
characteristics: the special significance of the phantasy, the sus- 
pense factor, and the demonstrative feature. These features are 
not to be pointed out in every example of individual martyrs but 
as general features of the martyr-attitude of early Christianity. 
This seems to me more essential for the psychic characterization 
than the individual attitude. I want to demonstrate that the 
organization of martyrdom shows the same traits. 

Therefore I shall not refer to the numerous evidences in the 
form of visions and phantasies of martyrs and saints, but to the 
phantasies prepared by the Church for those brethren who wished 
to profess the faith of Christ. We shall deal less with inspiration 
than with organization. This psychic preparation was carried 
through by the bishops, the churchwardens, and the community, 
which again and again pointed out to the faithful Christ’s suf- 
fering and death as a prototype. In the place of the individual 
phantasy, which we observe in sexual masochism, we find here 
the great collective preparation of phantasy, which merges the 
individual with the divine figure by identification. There arises 
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a tremendous longing to emulate the prototype, to win the pains 
and the glory of martyrdom in his name. 

The Fathers of the Church and the bishops never tired of 
preparing the faithful for the scenes before the tribunal, of de- 
scribing them, of depicting the suffering and the bliss awaiting 
them. This preparation can even be traced from private conver- 
sation to organizations based on this purpose. The aim was to find 
“Fellowship in his sufferings’: “Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect: but I follow after, if that I 
may apprehend that for which also I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus.” (Phil. 3. 12.) Christ himself has prepared his followers by 
his prophecies, has predicted to them their persecutions and tor- 
tures: “Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall 
kill you: and ye shall be hated of all nations for my name’s sake.” 
(Mat. 24. 9.) The desire to die for him in order to be united with 
him becomes more and more urgent. The Christians crowded 
together to profess their faith so that the Roman “officer in 
charge of the legal proceedings regarded their eagerness to die as 
hardly short of suicide” (Tertullian to Scapula 5). Paul asserts 
that the Christians triumph in their very suffering. The apostle 
of the Gentiles announces that “we glory also in tribulations, 
knowing that tribulations worketh patience and patience trial 
and trial hope and hope confoundeth not. . . - (Rom. 5. 3-5-) 
He asks, Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation, or distress, OF persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? As it is written: “Bor thy sake we are killed all the 
day long, we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. (Rom. 
8.35.) And he answers: “Nay, in all these things we are more 
t : tad 
ee goes so far as to prescribe the answers be- 
fore the court for the professing Christians. Ie is obvious that 
these preparations were intensified by the description of the pun- 
ishments threatening those weak in faith or the apostates and of 
the rewards in store for those strong ™ faith. The martyr will 
reign eternally with Christ, he will enjoy eternal bliss. His life- 
blood is the sole key to paradise. Annihilation, self-abasement and 
glory march hand in hand. Suffering becomes a promise of the 
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coming joy in heaven. How precious must be the harvest when 
such a painful price has been paid in the sowing! The deepest 
degradation almost coincides with the greatest triumph—the 
martyr being crushed rejoices in victory and in the prize he won. 
Tertullian admonished the Christians “to think less of death than 
of immortality” (Apology 50). “Who does not desire to suffer 

. that he may from God obtain complete forgiveness by giv- 
ing in exchange his blood? For that secures the remission of all 
offense.” Those who have professed Christianity and have died 
for it have gained the eternal crown through this torture. The 
bishop Cyprian wrote: “Let no one think .. . of temporary 
‘punishment but of eternal glory .. . When you reflect that 
you shall reign and judge with Christ the Lord you must needs 
exult and tread under foot present sufferings in the joy of what, 
is to come.” (Epistle XXI. 2.) He asks: “What more glorious or 
what more blessed can happen to any man . . . than to confess 
the Lord God in death itself before his executioner? Than among 
the raging and varied and exquisite tortures of worldly powers 
even when the body is racked and torn and cut to pieces, to con- 
fess Christ . . . with a spirit still free, though departing? Than 
to have mounted to the heaven with the world left behind?” 
(Epistle XXV.) 

One is able to understand that Tertullian challenges the 
Romans: “We, ... coming forth even of our own accord to 
the context, and condemnation gives us more pleasure than ac- 
quittal” (To Scapula 1). The same Father turns the eyes of those 
who will become martyrs to the illustrious instances before them: 
“The flesh perhaps will dread the merciless sword and the lofty 
cross and the rage of wild beasts and the punishment of the flames 
—most terrible of all—and all the skill of the executioners in 
torture. But on the other hand let the spirit set clearly before 
both itself and the flesh, how these things though exceedingly 
painful have yet been calmly endured by many” (To the Mar- 
tyrs, 9). 

Certainly encouragement and psychic invigoration were not 
only provided by the bishops but the reading of the Holy Writ 
itself gave strength for martyrdom. Cyprian wrote about this 
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reading and the great examples from the Maccabees to Saint Paul: 
“When we read of these things and things of the like kind 
brought together in the gospel and feel as if they were torches 
placed under us, we not only do not dread but even provoke the 
enemies of faith.” Actually many Christian chronicles report 
such provocative behavior of the martyrs as proofs of their 
eagnerness. 

The suspense factor does not only express itself in the post- 
ponement of the premium of pleasure until the other world. It 
shows up, too, in details by which one’s own suffering is gradu- 
ated, divided, and prolonged. Ultimately the utmost agony actually 
coincided with the joy of paradise experienced in imagination 
and while the martyr breathed his last breath, the ecstatic idea 
of bliss was realized, the humiliated martyr experienced his tri- 


umph, It will not surprise us that the anticipated punishment of 


š M : re 
the cruel torturers is included in the imagined triumph: “In 
e unjustice of our persecution, so will be the 


proportion of thi 
the vengeance exacted for those perse- 


justice and the severity of 


cutions,” writes Cyprian (Treatise V. 17)+ i 
The martyrologies are full of descriptions of suspense situ- 


ations, of how the early Christians waited for their tortures, and 
longed for them, how they joyously sang hymns to their last 
breath. “The combat has increased and the glory of the com- 
batants has increased also. . .” as Cyprian has it. “Nor wes 
you kept back from the struggle by fear of torture, but fh t e 
tortures themselves you Were more stimulated to the oe p 

(Ep. VIII). And Tertullian wrote: “The leg does not feel the 
chain when the mind is in the heavens” (To the Martyrs, 2). 
Clement of Alexandria asserts: “The martyr chonses the n 
which exists in prospect through the present pain To anies 
IV. 9). The psychoanalysts who read these es o i Gms 
Tertullian and Clement ought to admit shameface r that t a 
Fathers seventeen centuries ago recognized the psyc. P ts, o 

masochism better than the physicians. You will not F any re- 
mark or observation as elucidating as those in any ana ytic con- 
tribution about the psychology of masochism. I did not read 
anything more penetrating about the importance of phantasy and 
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the role of anticipation in the many analytical books and papers 
which I examined. 

The fact that Cyprian himself delayed his own martyrdom 
is explained by his biographer: “He might indeed have hastened 
to the crown of martyrdom appointed to him had it not been 
needful for him to have passed through all grades of glory and 
thus to have arrived at the highest” (Life and Passion of Cyprian, 
7). In Cyprian’s letters to imprisoned Christians the psychic 
significance of the suspense factor becomes obvious. He describes 
how the convicts who work in chains in the mines gain spiritual 
merits by every postponement of the execution. The most cruel 
allotment of tortures gives them claims to higher merits so 
that . . . “Your praises are as numerous as the days; as the 
months roll onward your merits increase.” 

He hails the confessors: “Already breathing only celestial 
things you ascend to loftier heights. Even by the delay of your 
suffering and by the long lapse of time you are not wasting but 
increasing your glory . . . He conquers once who suffers once, 
but he who continues always battling with punishments and is 
not overcome with suffering is daily crowned.” Here is the clearest 
description of the psychic working of suspense in masochism, 
and it does not make any essential difference that the description 
is expressed in theological language. It is more important that 
scientific psychology needed almost two thousand years to redis- 
cover an insight which the illustrious Father gained so easily. 

The demonstrative feature, outstanding in sexual masoch- 
ism, is not less obvious in this sublimated form of masochistic 
feeling. Simeon Stylites’ pillar, high above the market where the 
faithful stood in admiration of the saint, is the most plastic rep- 
resentation of such a display. The martyr thus has erected his 
own memorial. But again we do not want to study the individual, 
but the general attitude. The tortures had spectators who ad- 
mired the heroic behavior of the victims. These spectators were 
present from the first actions of the martyr’s, from the confession 
before the tribunal: “I am a Christian,” to the very last, to the 
call in the circus: “Christianos ad leones!” This demonstrative 
feature is to be pursued from the East Indian ascetics who make 
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their suffering the center of a mass-demonstration, to Moham- 
medan saints and Christian martyrs. 

The very word “martyr” means witnessing a confession. 
Actually the documents on the martyrs repeat with wearisome 
monotony the statements as to how the Christians reported to the 
tribunals to testify their belief in the Saviour. To quote Tertul- 
lian: “We say and before all men we say and torn and bleeding 
under tortures we cry out: We worship God through Christ.” 
He depicts the typical behavior of the Christian before the court: 
“If he is pointed out, he glorifies in it, if he is accused, he makes 
no defense, interrogated he makes voluntary confession, con- 
demned he renders thanks” (Apost. 1). 

The reading of the reports on the martyrs offers a convinc- 
g striving for “publicity.” It lay 
Church to make known what 
d fire. The martyrs’ blood 
d the Church took care 


ing impression of an increasin 
in the intentions of the developing 
the martyrs had professed in blood an 
was announced to be the Church’s seed ani 
of the confessor’s fame. 
If those martyrs re 


tioners tired this proved the wort 
brethren of the Christian community gathered in order to wit- 


ness the tortures and to gain courage for their own confession. 
Cyprian advised that “it is fit for a bishop in that city in which 
he presides over the church of the Lord there to confess the Lord,” 
and that the whole people be glorified by the evidence delivered 
in their presence. ; sae ecto 3h 

That the fame should not remain hidden as it might in case 
the martyrdom were suffered in another city, there developed an 
organization to spread the praise of the martyrs. Obviously the 
thirst for glory and the anticipation of the praise contributed 
largely to the perseverance of the martyrs. Surrounded by the 
whole Christian community they suffered a painful death. Ter- 
e tortures, added that these, “though ex- 
have been calmly endured by many and have 
for the sake of fame and glory.” 
{ the martyr increased. The Church 
during his imprisonment and the 


mained persevering while their execu- 
hiness of the Holy Cause. The 


ceedingly painful, 
been eagerly desired 

The earthly prestige © 
collected money for him 
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brethren flocked together in the prisons to celebrate the con- 
fessors. Their merit was honored until long after. It constituted 
the nucleus of the beginning of the worship of the saints. Cyprian 
is by no means blind as to this side of martyrdom. He promises 
the blood witnesses that they will become models“. . . even now 
in the confession of your voices and the suffering of your body 
you provoke the minds of your brethren to divine martyrdom 
by exhibiting yourself leaders of virtue” (Epistle I. XXVI. Bis 
Christ was added to the earthly witnesses; he was imagined as 
being present, he saw the suffering and fortified the sufferers by 
his kiss. 

A psychoanalytical investigation of martyrdom would be 
able to prove the importance of having witnesses not only of one’s 
suffering but of one’s perserverance as well. One’s own humilia- 
tion and disgrace were displayed. Abbas Xanthia said of himself 3 
“The dog is better than I am,” and Abbas Paulus the Great as- 
serted he was in dirt up to his neck. A man who licked other 
people’s spit from the ground, who kissed festering wounds, and 
picked up vermin which had fallen down in order to put it back 
on his own body, undoubtedly gave an example of his humbleness 
and his consciousness of sin. But he not only gave an example; 
he wanted to be an example. 

Whoever humiliates himself so deeply wants to be exalted. 
Occasionally this pride breaks through amidst tortures and ex- 
presses itself in triumphant words to the torturers, transmitted 
to us in the reports of martyrs. To read of the conception of 
Gnostic Basilidians of the second century reminds us of the queer 
behavior of the little boy who had been cruelly beaten by his 
father. This important Church group, numerous in Egypt, Syria, 
Italy, and Gaul, believed that it was not Jesus who was crucified 
on Golgotha but Simon of Kyrene who had borne the cross: 
“Jesus, however, assumed Simon’s figure and stood laughing 
near.” Did not that little boy in his pains shout to his father: “I 
am laughing, I am laughing . . . 1” 

The pride of saints and martyrs, the same pride and the same 
arrogance which we have discovered as an extremely important 
factor in social masochism, is also expressed in the display of their 
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superiority in regard to their Christian fellow combatants. Gus- 
tave Flaubert, with profound psychological understanding, has 
his Saint Anthony express what certainly was unconsciously 
effective in so many saints. The ascetic defiantly treasures his 
self-castigations and self-privations. He compares himself with 
the great ones and boasts of his accomplishments. “More than 
thirty years I have lived in the desert. Like Eusebius I have car- 
ried thirty pounds on my back, like Macarius I have exposed my 
body to insects, and like Pachomius I have spent fifty-three nights 
Martyrs who have been beheaded, 
pinched with tongs or burned, perhaps have less merits than I, 
because my life is an incessant martyrdom.” He also enjoys his 
misery because it provides so much cause for pride and for satis- 
faction of his self-esteem. The comparison of his profound misery 


with the luxury of the Fathers of the Church of Nica, springing 
almost makes him doubt the 


without closing my eyes. 


from passionate feelings of rivalry, 
only way of salvation. 
This unconscious att 
martyrs and saints recalls th 
asking his pupils in a Sunda 


itude which is so typical for many 
e well-known anecdote of the teacher 
y school whether they want to go to 
heaven. All the boys answer in the affirmative with the exception 
of one. “Charley,” the teacher asks, “what is it, Charley? Don’t 
You want to go to heaven too?” The boy replied defiantly: “No, 


not with this bunch!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
View from the Summit 


THE two peaks of masochism are represented by the eschatologi- 
cal form, and by the consolation with which the genius enjoys 
his suffering, anticipating the future justification. These mark 
the heights of the instinctual inclination. Looking back over the 
road leading to these pinnacles I asked myself again: Did I rush 
to conclusions? Did I, a man of science and a research worker, 
make wild statements? On rereading these pages, I must answer 
the negative. 

We started by giving a review of the theories of Freud on 
masochism and an appreciation of their scientific value. They 
sent the first broad ray of light into a dark shaft. And it was 
Freud who first demonstrated how deep the shaft was. He pro- 
ceeded from the study of a distinct sexual perversion to an in- 
quiry into a behavior and a psychic attitude, which had no sexual 
significance any more. This attitude was most conspicuous in the 
masochistic characters, unhappy men and women treated in anal- 
ysis. But traces of it are found in you and in me, in every one of 
us. 

Freud had to create a theory connecting facts which do not 
want to be related: pain and pleasure, disgrace and delight, help- 
lessness and happiness. His theory covered more facts than any 
previous conception. He gave two theories as a matter of fact: 
the one, which explains masochism as a turning of violent and 
sadistic instincts against oneself, and the other recognizing it as 
one of the expressions of the death instinct mitigated through 
love. The first was a big step, but it was not big enough. It left 
some important facts unexplained. The other was too big. It 
landed us in the realm of speculation—a fascinating and grandiose 
speculation, but speculation it was. 


Freud’s pupils followed his line in the examination of every 
360 
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case they saw of an intense desire for pain and discomfort. They 
rightly estimated Freud’s findings very highly, but they were 
wrong in considering them as final. I can prove that he himself 
did not see them as such by his letters. By adopting Freud’s 
hypothesis without question these investigators began at such a 
deep theoretical level that they neglected the examination of 
psychological facts. Their point of departure was the coincidence 
of discomfort and lust in masochism and they ended up by stat- 
ing these two are equal in the pervert. But coincidences are no 
proof. Most of the known facts fitted in with the theory of guilt- 
feeling and latent homosexuality. But if this theory was correct, 
some important facts remained unexplained and unexplainable. 
For a long time I followed the same line as other analytical 
research workers. Not as clever, but more independent than most 
of them, I made a reservation on one point or another. Marching 
along I felt some uneasiness, like the irritation produced by a 
grain of sand in the shoe. I stopped and wanted to find out. I have 
a prying sort of mind; I am not satisfied with smooth explana- 
tions of things nor can I reconcile incompatibles. ‘There isa = 
osity in me driving me to see a bit further through a brick wal 


than the next man. 

Some things str 
of something paradoxic 
masochistic perverts and 


uck me as curious. I got a distinct impression 
al going on in the psychical processes of 
characters. This impression followed me 
many years in my analytical observations and deepened eee 
material observed and studied. It came up whenever I tried to 
penetrate into the jungle of those complicated psychical ae 
It was as if the masochistic mind did not march a with the 
same even step, but that it performed a somersault at x certain 
point. It was as if the wheels were turning, but turning the wrong 
"n, was even reminded of this paradox on ore pra = 
nothing to do with my observation material. The er day ae 

a book which is so far removed from this topic that Ne t 
call its subject an opposite. I read along, not eg ae el ut 
I became aware that a certain anecdote in the ook lingered in 
my mind. I had to return to it and finally I copied it out. The 
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author, Robert Haven Schauffler (Enjoy Living), knew a “‘con- 
scientious old doctor who had all his life been harassed by being 
routed out of bed at all hours. When he retired from practice, he 
paid a neighboring night watchman to come and wake him now 
and then at a quarter before five, in order to taste the exquisite 
luxury of sending the man to the devil, then turning over with a 
sigh of relief and pulling the blankets up under his chin.” 

This little story brought again the psychical dynamics of the 
masochist to mind: a very unpleasant interruption, ordered by 
oneself, in order to enjoy something the more afterwards; a stage- 
managed revival of a past discomfort and a release of vivid emo- 
tions which could not be expressed before. Are we not told that 
the doctor tasted “the exquisite luxury of sending the man to the 
devil,” the same man whom he hired to produce the discomfort? 
There is a sequence here which reminded me somehow of the 
psychic attitude of the masochist: of the pervert who wants to 
be chastised in order to enjoy the sexual satisfaction, and of the 
masochistic character who at least hopes to send “the man to the 
devil” after having stood enough of misery. 

Such a permanent impression has its heuristic value, but 
what I needed were new facts. Facts and not speculations. I was 
convinced that psychoanalytical research of this problem had 
followed the wrong tangent at a certain point and had to start 
anew. The same phenomena must be examined from a new angle. 
We should become able to look at them as if we were newcomers 
on the scene. But was that possible? We had been on the scene 
for such a long time and were accustomed to look at them in a 
certain manner. We could try at least to study them again as if 
we had just arrived. This phenomenon had more than one facet 
to its character. 

New facts and not the obvious ones! A fact is not important 
by itself, but in its connections and relations to others. If you 
collect new facts, you get at a new problem or you see old prob- 
lems in a new light. New facts give evidence and evidence cannot 
be disproved. 

But where are those new facts? If you have not enough food 
for thoughts, you pick up crumbs where you find them. During 
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years of observation I collected such crumbs and they made out 
the specific characters common to all forms of masochism: the 
importance of phantasy, the suspense experience, the demonstra- 
tive feature. There are some minute things you observe which are 
so inconspicuous and seem so irrelevant that you never give a 
second thought to them. It is as if you need another person to 
show to you what you have seen and to point out to you what 
you have heard, to prove to you what you already knew but were 
not aware of. I am sure other analysts come across the same 
minute characteristics, but dismissed them from their mind as 
trifles. And trifles they are, but most valuable ones. Following 
them we were led to the point we reached. With Jonathan Swift 
we say: “Vive la bagatelle!” 

Our views about masochism are very different from those of 
Freud, but the method we applied was his, performed with the 
severity and scientific self-control we learned from him. We ap- 
plied it and came to a different result. Yet we think that we are 
more loyal to his spirit and mind than so many other analysts, 
whose books and papers conform with his results, but in which 


this method is only conspicuous by its absence. 


PART VII 
CULTURAL ASPECTS 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Marginal Problems 


OUR children have a jigsaw puzzle: from a great number of 
Pieces of cardboard of different form and color a picture is to be 
composed. From those hundreds of shuffled pieces of cardboard 
there should result for instance the picture of poor Little Red 
Ridinghood unsuspectingly walking through the forest with her 
little basket, and of the bad wolf following to devour her. As 
soon as some pieces fit together a part of the picture becomes 
recognizable, say, the basket or the child’s arm. Slowly, after many 
attempts, selecting and rejecting, parts of Little Red Ridinghood 
and of the wolf become visible. The task we have set ourselves 
resembles such a puzzle. The outlines of a solution become visible. 
We believe that from vague insights, better delineated and more 
determined ideas on the conditions and aims of masochism have 
arisen, Already the characteristic features of the chief figures are 
recognizable. Even if we have not yet succeeded with the forma- 
tion of the margins of the picture, the figures in the center are 


placed. 


As with the puzzle, : 
and wait to be fitted in. Patience is necessary for this work— 


patience which is one of the chief requirements for scientific in- 
vestigation. Sometimes one of the cardboard pieces seems to fit 
well into a space in the game—you fit : ees ant find out later only 
that it belongs somewhere else, that it was in the wrong place. 
Perhaps it will suffice to switch the piece—or maybe it has to be 
removed in order to fulfill its task at another place. In the course 
of this investigation I was frequently in a position to show such 
insufficient, because premature, attempts at fitting pieces ito ie 
puzzle of the masochistic character. Parts that had been joined 


impatiently and carelessly did not fit into the picture, did not 
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the parts are mixed up and in disorder 
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adjust themselves to the neighboring parts, 
fitted in at another place. 

Dr. Horney’s characterization of the masochist as depend- 
ent, weak, and completely subject to the will of his Partner is 
one such example. At first sight it seems to fit, to complete the 

i becomes obvious that it was an erro- 
ist is by no means able to stand de- 


had to be removed and 


€ or rearrange such Pieces which have 
and which belong either to 


the center. 


THE RELATION TO NEUROSIS 
What are the relations whi 


, like other perverse tendencies, are to 
in every neurosis. They ar 
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stinctual nature, the perversion appearing as its extreme expres- 
sion. Thus a different picture of the relation to neurosis and to 
the formation of character arises. This is the point at which a 
bridge to the other bank might possibly be built. However, that 
part of the construction of the bridge which is on our side seems 
of greater importance. As long as neurosis is classified as a dis- 


ease, pure and simple, the significance of masochism in it remains 


negligible. I view neurosis as a wrong OF unsuitable form of ad- 


justment of the ego to the cultural demands. Freud himself has 
kept away from the too narrow conception of the neurosis de- 
scribed previously. He says somewhere in his books that he slowly 
became aware that he had the whole of mankind for his patient. 
Here we certainly notice a difference from the principles of many 
of his followers, whose therapeutic aim is a much narrower and 
more limited one. An illness that seizes all mankind without ex- 
ception is no longer a disease; for the term of disease includes the 


characteristic of a deviation from the general and normal. A 
character common to all men is not a pathological phenomenon 


any more. 
If I look at neurosis 
only a limited number will appear 


The meaning of illness no doubt wavers ac 
definition. Today functional theories of disease are predominant. 


A man is ill if his ability to adapt himself in his biological accom- 
plishments is found wanting, if his mechanism of regulation and 
regeneration are no longer satisfactory- This conception, however, 
justifies the fact that one designates as disease only a minor part 
of the phenomena called neuroses. In general one can look at the 
Psychoneurosis as 4 kind of individual transgression of psychic 
self-defense against the demands of society. 

In assuming such 2 concept the contour lines of a bridge be- 
tween masochism and neurosis, 2s well as variant formations of 
character, grow more distinct. Masochism and rA = no 
longer sharply divided like the positive and the negative. A deter- 
mination of that kind would then be right only for the most ex- 


treme types of both phenomena, that is to say, for the manifest 
perversion on the one hand and for the severe, life-disturbing 


as an expression of maladjustment, again 
as ill in that specific meaning. 
s according to the varying 


— 
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neurosis as a disease on the other hand. As to the vast number of 
in-between types, points of agreement exist. We shall detect the 
main pillars of that bridge connecting one bank with the other 
in the different formations of social masochism. Possibilities of 
comparison exist, of course, even between the most extreme cases 
of developed neurosis and the masochistic perversion, if one con- 
siders only the substantive material leaving out the differences of 
psychic mechanism. 

Let us compare for instance the psychic contents of a mas- 
ochistic scene in which a person gets boxed on the ear, with the 
conversion symptom in the following case: A middle-aged woman 
suffered from a peculiar sensation in her cheek when thinking of 
the possibility of marriage or bearing children, or when imagining 
scenes in which she saw herself married or in a home of her own. 
Analysis could establish that such daydreams had been associated 
in her imagination with the threat of a box on the ear made by 
her father. The comparison between such a symptom and being 
beaten in a masochistic scene supplies, of course, a score of differ- 
ences. Nevertheless it will demonstrate that both formations 
utilize the same psychic substance in a different manner. Both 
have in common the sensation of pain. In the conversion symp- 
tom the sensation on the cheek is felt as painful. In the masochis- 
tic scene pleasure merges into displeasure. In the first case the 
symptom follows a sexual phantasy and replaces it finally like a 
threat of punishment. In the second case the punishment is an- 
ticipated so that the masochist may achieve his sexual gratifica- 
tion, 

If we recognize here connecting features between the mas- 
ochistic perversion and hysteria, there is also to be observed a 
closer relationship between social masochism and obsessional 
neurosis, which was frequently pointed out in the preceding 
chapters. There are other mixed formations of compulsion- 
neurosis and masochistic trends. A girl was obsessed by the 
thought: If I become happy (for instance, if I am loved or if J 
marry), mother will die. Consequently she felt she must deprive 
herself of every social pleasure, avoid the company of young men 
and so on. She sacrificed her life for the mother, thus protecting 
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her from the imaginary danger. She enjoyed this feeling of self- 
sacrifice, which proved to her how much she cared for mother. 
I shall not repeat myself, but I shall not fail to mention that both 
obsessional neurosis and masochism fulfill in different ways their 
tasks of avoiding fear. The appearance of sadistic, anal, and 
homosexual strivings and their repulsion are the most conspicu- 
ous common features of the obsessional-neurotic behavior and the 
masochistic attitude. The designation “moral masochism” that 
Freud gave to the social formation proves the decisive role which 
conscience plays in the build-up of this attitude. The importance 
of the moral counterforces which resist the demands of the in- 
stinct in the obsessional neurosis is known well enough. 

Social masochism, which penetrates into the life of the indi- 
vidual and determines it, is more closely related to neurosis than 
to the perversions in its mixture of conscious displeasure and 
unconscious pleasure. The lack of any symptom in such a con- 
spicuous attitude toward life which greatly deviates from the 
normal does not permit us to classify it among the neuroses. On 
the other hand, one cannot count it as a perversion. The perver- 
sions, as we know, are related to the neuroses much like the posi- 
tive to the negative. Unlike the perversions, social masochism 
‘hows no sign of conscious pleasure. This psychic domain is ear- 
marked by conscious displeasure and unhappiness. The term of 
“destiny-neurosis” (Schicksalsneurose) as used by some analysts 
should certainly be avoided. One had better speak of a masochistic 
attitude toward life or of a masochistic character. 7 

What is the essential difference between the masochistic and 
the neurotic attitude? In the masochistic perversion the displeas- 
ure consciously turns into pleasure. In the neurosis, reversing this 
Process, pleasure is felt as discomfort and is rejected. In the per- 
Version, finally, pain is welcomed because ıt brings pleasure. In 
the other it is opposed because the ego offers poari the 
striving for pleasure. Thus the attainment of pleasure is the goal 


at the beginning of masochism, but ìt also seeps into the neurosis, 
he goal is attained in the perversion by the flight forward, in 
the neurosis it is striven for through retreat, through regression. 
he development of fear is avoided in masochism by going out 
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to meet the dreaded thing; in the neurosis, by evading its proxim- 
ity. 

More important than such classifications is the question: 
What is the position of the masochistic tendency, of the gratifica- 
tion from displeasure, within the genesis and the structure of the 
neurosis? It is an important question indeed. At this point, as at 
so many others, this investigation is not restricted any more to 
the inquiry of psychic processes in perverted and strange charac- 
ter formations, but is enlarged to the basic factors of neurosis and 
character in general. Walls disappear, the rooms become larger 
and windows open on a wide realm. The problem of neurosis is 
set up anew. Problems which were solved a long time ago have 
a tendency to become again unsolved. Something which was quite 
obvious to science becomes again mysterious. Seen from the new 
point of view neurosis is undoubtedly a masochistic formation 
in the sense described in this book. A new outline of the char- 
acter and aims of neurosis becomes clearer. 

Such a statement should not be confused with others that 
assume the presence of perverse features in every neurosis. It goes 
beyond them and touches on the problem of what is the nature 
of neurosis. It characterizes the masochistic tendency as a con- 
stituent element of the neurotic formation in any case. Neurosis 
is a psychic escape from the conflict between the urge of the in- 
stinct and the demands of the exterior world, between the wish 
for pleasure and anxiety. It represents a kind of compromise 
solution of the tasks put to the ego. 

Masochism is an escape of another kind. It is, so to speak, 
the emergency exit at the other side of the hall. The element of 
suffering is common to both psychic products. Another common 
feature is that the suffering serves the psychological purpose of 
gaining pleasure, which is the open or secret goal. The avoidance 
of fear, the pleasurable goal, and the enforcement of instinctual 
satisfaction, hidden to the ego while it holds fast to the suffering, 
brings the two phenomena closer to each other. There are, how- 
ever, more convergent features recognizable with the aid of our 
new insights which deviate so far from the hitherto prevailing 
concepts of the nature of the masochistic inclination. These fea- 
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tures are the participation of the guilt-feeling in the genesis of 
the neurosis and masochism; its satisfaction as a precondition for 
the satisfaction of the instinct; and the merging of pleasure and 
displeasure; though this last phenomenon occurs in an entirely 
different manner in the neurotic symptomatology and in the 
details of the masochistic scene. 

We claim the right to call social masochism a transition to 
neurosis from its psychological character. It is doubtful whether 
One can label it as a perversion in the limited sense. For this char- 
acter comes close to the negative aspect since the pleasure as a 
Conscious factor is lacking. The specific connection of the mas- 
ochistic formation with the phenomenon of obsessional neurosis 
is shown by Freud’s assumption that it is one of the peculiarities 
of obsessional neurosis that the ego development precedes the de- 
velopment of the libido. Aims set by the ego-instincts—such as 
the restitution of self-confidence, canceling of the damages done 
to the ego, enforcement of one’s own will and rehabilitation— 

ave been established by us as the hidden motives of social 
Masochism, 

In both formations, the choice of object is made by the ego- 
instincts while the development of sexuality has not yet reached 
its final shape and has left a fixation on the pregenital level. The 
Sbsessional neurotics have developed an ultramorality in order to 
Protect the object from hostility. The masochistic characters stop 
ak self-punishment, which not only presents the anticipated re- 
action of the attacked object, but also gives vent to expression of 
the hostility but directed against the ego. ee ea ee 

Here, too, the delay of the instinctual gratification is arrived 
àt through the influence of moral factors. Our comparison has 
Proved that the masochistic character and the obsessional neurotic 
Teact differently to the precocious ego-development. Tt is easy to 
Suess that the masochistic character represents an earlier, archaic 
orm as compared with the younger obsessional neurosis. The 
Predominance of the instinct and of the self-punishment makes 
it plain that social masochism belongs to a psychic layer older 
than obsessional neurosis. There the resistance will take the place 
of the self-punishment and the moral reactions as such will stand 
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out in relief. Our description also gives the reason why masochism 
often associates with obsessional neurotic features. The structure 
of obsessional neurosis shows that the conflict between the in- 
stinctual tendencies and the opposing forces has found a new 
battlefield, which corresponds to a more advanced phase of ‘culture 
development. 

We feel tempted to go a step further and ask whether mas- 
ochism is originally an expression of object-love and is not rather 
connected with the ego-development. We found that its origin 
had to be traced back to the phase in which the helpless and un- 
finished ego had to yield to the will of the grownups. The child 
submitted itself defiantly to the superior power; its daydreams 
demonstrate the continued working of defiance and stubbornness. 
Exaggerating its willingness, dependence, and obedience it clings 
to its own will. 

I do not hesitate to express the view that the ego-develop- 
ment is more important for the genesis of masochism than the 
libido-development. But is not masochism generally considered a 
sexual perversion or inclination? Certainly, but that does not 
mean that it has to have sexual origins only. It could be the result 
of an ego-conflict transferred to the realm of object-love later 
on. But what about the erogenic masochism, the mixture of 
pleasure and pain or anxiety in early childhood? I expressed the 
view that this phenomenon, which can never be observed and 
can only be reconstructed, would only amount to a physiological 
factor which makes masochism possible, but which remains in- 

sufficient as long as there are not psychic processes determining 
the genesis of masochism. 

But is it not clear that sexual masochism marks an early 
phase and that the typical behavior we called social masochism 
is its continuation into a different, desexualized formation? No 
doubt, but our findings prove that there are always strong factors 
hate, and defiance in masochism, even in its most 
outspoken sexual formations. It seems that social aaia 
which represents the most desexualized and often the hig hes 
£ the instinctual inclination, brings up again its most 


of rebellion, 


formation o 
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elementary and earliest aims. Geology shows us that the old layers 
of the earth are very often brought to the surface and mark the 
highest strata as a consequence of many changes. It seems that 
the youngest formations of masochism are transformed reappear- 
ances of the oldest aims. We often recognize the most primitive 
tendencies returning in late developments, reappearing so to speak 
at a higher point on the spiral. 

The predominant moral factor in social masochism would 
in itself indicate that hate and defiance are older in their develop- 
ment than tenderness and love.' 

As to the therapeutic problems presented by masochism 
some remarks might be added here whose aphoristic character we 
Shall not deny. But first let us state that masochism cannot be- 
come the object of therapeutic efforts, unless the ego resists this 
instinctual trend with sufficient energy and refuses to be governed 
by it any longer. This, however, presupposes already a psychic 
Conflict and thus brings the problem into the vicinity of the 
therapy of neuroses. Masochism, we can say, is assailable only if 
it is amalgamated with a neurosis, or has led to difficulties that 

‘spring from the conflict of masochistic tendencies and the sur- 
rounding world. 

How far can our newly gained insight improve the thera- 
Peutic chances? Psychoanalytic circles are inclined to stress the 
mutual effect which theory and therapy have on each other. Any 
understanding we have gained of the psychic nature and the de- 
velopment of a neurosis or a character deformation benefits the 
therapeutic work, and this again leads to a deeper theoretical 
understanding. This is correct within certain limits, but intel- 
lectual honesty forces us to confess that it is not always correct. 
One has to admit that cases which do not reach a satisfying thera- 
Peutic result are sometimes especially enlightening for the research 
worker, There are cases that the analyst understands and cures, 
others that are cured without being understood, others again that 


1 This view is in conformity with one of Freud’s, which was scarcely appreciated. He 
regards “y certain degree of precocious ego-development as characteristic of human nature 
i" Beneral, and traced the capacity for morality to the cicumstance that developmentally, 
pe is the forerunner of love.” ("The Predisposition to Obsessional Neurosis.” Collected 
'a 
bers, Vol, II, Paper XI, 1913.) 
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are understood without getting cured, and finally those that are 
neither understood nor cured. 

Our newly established conception of masochism will lead to 
the recognition that the therapeutic effort has to set in at two 
points. Masochism results from the conflict between the striving 
for pleasure and the contrasting fear. The therapy will aid the 
tendency to pleasure to express itself more freely and will in- 
creasingly tone down the anxiety. 

Let me use a comparison from the musical sphere in order 
to explain the nature of the therapeutic effort in this case. The 
conductor, who was looked upon as a kind of magician only a 
short time ago, will give signs to the orchestra that determine the 
starting and stopping, the tempo, the volume of sound, and the 
musical conduct of the different instruments. We observe him 
signaling the wood winds at a certain moment of the perform- 
ance of a symphony with the left hand, indicating to them a 
transition from forte to piano, while his right hand admonishes 
the violinists with an impressive demanding, one could even say 
conjuring, gesture, to make the tone swell until it has achieved 
the fortissimo. Change and synchronization of the gestures are 
comparable to the behavior of an analytical therapist. While he 
helps the hitherto suppressed instinctual tendencies to a freer and 
more energetic expression, anxiety will rise and express itself too. 
He will soften the fear and finally make it disappear. 

In the case of masochism, it is his task to bring the nature 
and the effect of the fear, which was the starting point of the 
perversion, close to consciousness. To continue the comparison: 
he has to separate the voices and countervoices, to make them 
sound singly, so as to understand how their accord came about. 
In the course of analysis out of the simultaneity of pleasure and 
displeasure there arises gradually a one-after-the-other sequence. 
While the original process was such as to disturb the pleasure trend 
by the anticipated idea of punishment and fear, the result of the 
masochistic development now presents itself as follows: every ap- 
proach to a pleasure that was not preceded by a punishment, is 
forbidden. That is to say, the ego defends itself now against the 
possibility of unpunished pleasure. And it is psychologically right 
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to oppose such an exacting demand. For, if this prospect opens up, 
fear must step in, must increase into a severe psychic pressure. 
Faced with this fear the ego turns to flight, flees forward into 
the punishment, the displeasure, the shame, which, as anticipated 
means of security or atonement, make the fear superfluous. 

This unconscious anxiety appears on the scene as soon as, in 
the analysis of a masochist, the normal satisfaction of desire comes 
close; one could even say, as soon as the masochist is tempted to 
enjoy pleasure without the preceding punishment or displeasure. 
Thus the individual is driven back to his masochistic attitude. He 
refuses unconsciously to be dragged out of the atmosphere of 
failure and frustration. During analysis this way of self-preserva- 
tion, or protection of the ego against being flooded with uncon- 
scious fears, shows itself in the stubborn resistance against recov- 
ery by the adherence to the displeasure as the condition of satis- 
faction. The very forms of this resistance display the masochistic 
characteristics that reach from suffering reluctance to silent defi- 
ance, The vacillation of the suspense receives more and more em- 
Phasis among the symptoms and shows the effectiveness of the 
analytic intervention at subterranean depths. 

We would not be psychologically justified, however, to look 
at the avoidance of fear as the sole motive of such masochistic 
stubbornness, The part of pleasure demands consideration as well. 
For the repelling pole there is a corresponding attracting pole; to 
the shirking of the new phase there is a corresponding tendency 
of perseverance. During the long period of adjustment a secondary 
gain of pleasure has developed, a specific way of masochistic in- 
Stinctual satisfaction that has taken anchor in the character. So 
there exist certain conditions of the sexual tendencies and of the 
©80 tendencies that resist every change. The masochistic situation 
's clung to because it keeps away the fear, Po = pne 
celing of gui ants satisfaction without fear. It protects 
tom “bn fe ae it also bestows a peculiar premium. 

_ The analyst who wants to estrange the ego from this specific 
attitude sets up two demands: one, to give up a security that was 
achieved with difficulties; and the other, to exchange a familiar 


and highly appreciated kind of instinctual pleasure against a new, 
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unknown or at least forgotten one. To use a comparison: he not 
only asks a person to walk outdoors on a cold winter day, but 
naturally insists that he leave the warmth and coziness of his room. 
What he can set up against such renunciation of psychic security 
and specific gain of pleasure is an increase of self-reliance, the 
winning of a free attitude toward life, additional capacities for 
love and work, and the liberation from needless suffering. It is 
precisely this last gain, however, which is doubtful from the point 
of view of masochism. Has not the pain become, with the consoli- 
dation of masochism, the precondition for pleasure, the inevitable 
prerequisite for its intensity? We can understand that the masoch- 
ist refuses to give up the suffering that he needs for his pleasure. 

Here I have to mention a strange phenomenon, not yet de- 
scribed, that is one of the peculiarities in the process of recovery 
of the masochistic character. It is a general feeling on the part of 
the masochist that must be classified among the motives of resist- 
ance. This feeling which accompanies and characterizes certain 
phases of the analysis may be described as follows: the patient 
thinks he notices that life loses some of its richness, its interest and 
color. Life is felt as dreary, the day as trivial; life seems to have 
lost its substance. It has become numb and meaningless. The phe- 
nomenon does not ordinarily appear in an obstrusive form during 
analysis; it is to be compared with the symptoms of abstinence, 
and should be ranged among the sensations about which patients 
complain during the therapeutic weaning from any addiction. 
These symptoms of abstinence, of course, occur only when the 
masochistic gains of pleasure are abandoned, and thus indicate the 
effectiveness of the analytic process. They can be explained 
psychologically on the basis of the material we presented pre- 
viously. 

Just as in neurosis, one can distinguish among the gains of the 
masochistic character those which came when the instinctual aber- 
ration was constituted, and those which resulted secondarily from 
the existence of the first. Similar to neurosis, masochism is a com- 
promise that is meant to satisfy both the needs of the instinctual 
ego and the outer world which represses the instincts, to bind the 
fear and to promise pleasure. A deeper psychological understand- 
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ing of neurosis is not attainable unless one has become aware of the 
psychic prerequisites and the motivation of the masochistic atti- 
tude; for neurosis is to a great extent a masochistic formation— 
masochistic in the sense attributed to it here. 

Some analysts like S. Nacht, W. Reich, and A. W. Waterman 
are of the opinion that the essential therapeutic aim is to turn 
the instinctual energies effective in the masochistic character out- 
ward and into active forces. That would be equal to changing 
masochistic energies into sadistic ones. This certainly cannot be 
right. The substitution of the sadistic instinctual aim for the mas- 
ochistic cannot possibly be the task of the analytical therapy. 
The assertion is correct only in so far as masochism on its way 
back has to pass the sadistic phantasy as an indispensable thorough- 
fare, I have proved that masochism both as a perversion and as an 
instinctual inclination has developed from the sadistic phantasy. 
Therefore analysis, in the therapeutic process, must arrive there 
again. However, it must by no means stop there. 

The error in the above-mentioned assertion therefore refers 
to the sphere to which analysis has to regress. It is not the sadistic 
action, but the sadistic phantasy from which masochism has de- 
veloped. One of the most important aims is the attenuation and 

nal mastering of the anxiety and the guilt-feeling on account of 
the aggressive, selfish, and imperious tendencies manifesting them- 
selves in these phantasies. Only the afflux of anxiety while the 
Pleasure aim was retained Jed to the detour of masochism. 


Greater psychic tolerance for these rising ideas would facili- 


tate a more advantageous and socially more suitable solution of 
not to prevent the 


the Conflict, So that the first and main point 1s A 
self-punishment and the self-injury but to master the overwhelm- 


ing anxiety. That, however, is equal to a restoration of the ego, 


to an invigoration of its power of resistance against threats and in- 


"midation, The mastering of the fear of punishment and the ap- 
Peasement of the social anxiety are possible only if the ego is 
altered in this same direction. Subterranean jeering at exaggerated 
“ducational claims and moral environmental demands will be re- 
Placed by conscious and legitimate hopes for acknowledgment. 
If masochism begins, so to say, as sadism of the powerless, 
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it will withdraw in the measure that the ego feels better able to 
bear frustrations and external failures. An accumulation and 
turning of aggressive tendencies thus become superfluous. This 
limited amount of sadism will then be partially transferred into 
phantasies and partially transformed into energy, assisting the ego 
to reach its aims in a socially satisfying manner. The damages of 
narcissism are canceled, the wounds of self-esteem are healed, and 
the fortified ego is even able to find its way to an affectionate 
choice of object. Since the ego had until then been fixated at the 
pregenital sexual phase, only at this juncture can a genital aim be 
set up. 

The procedure of recovery which I describe here, stands at 
the end of a long and difficult path. It certainly is not always 
practicable and by no means always negotiable to its very end. I 
do not know of one case of severe masochistic perversion or de- 
formation of character which has been completely “cured.” There 
always remained an extensive Cicatrization, scars, which are 
acutely sensed in bad weather. 

The detour of the sadistic phantasy which simultaneously is 
a way back, cannot be avoided. The development of the masoch- 
istic instinctual inclination which we described here, makes it in- 
dispensable. The instinctual transformation is not bound to mani- 
fest itself by obvious aggressions; if analysis is handled cautiously 
it can be restricted to indicative actions and phantasies. We cannot 
attempt to change the victim into the slaughterer. But no victim 
should be denied the satisfaction of human vindictiveness and the 
consolation of taking the butcher’s place, at least in conscious 
phantasies. 

It is also inevitable that secret defiance and rebellion, arro- 
gance and imperiousness, hostility and cruelty, manifest themselves 
during analysis. The pleasure of being unhappy occasionally will 
yield to the temptation to make others unhappy. We can assert 
that as a rule this will not go beyond tentative actions and phan- 
tasies. 3 
It might not be superfluous to stress that severe personal mis- 
fortune, privations and misery befalling the whole cones 
and the individual, at the same time have the peculiar effect o 
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attenuating and even canceling the individual social masochism. 
The condition of punishment seems to be fulfilled, the individual 
guilt-feeling seems satisfied, there is no more protection needed 
against the anxiety. War, epidemics, and mass catastrophes thus 
frequently deprive the masochistic character of his personal fatal 
gain and do not favor the development of the individual craving 
for discomfort. I have seen cases of masochistic characters develop- 
ing an amazing amount of energy and self-esteem on the battle- 
field. 

We finally arrive at a proverb which we heard as children 
and which says that there is no bad thing without some good 
point to it. Is not this the same point of view which has thus far 
accompanied our investigation of masochism as a psychic phe- 
nomenon in general? 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
Culture, Suffering, and the Craving for Suffering 


WITH these last arguments we have come close upon the field 
where the relations between culture and masochism meet. It is a 
large field. 

First of all we have to state that the progress of culture itself 
gives rise to a good deal of new suffering, that every step forward 
has to be paid with frustrations, losses, and discomfort. We can 
fight suffering in many Ways: we can try to escape, to resist the 
evil, to bear it or to look for means against it. The enjoyment of 
suffering, which we acknowledged as the characteristic of masoch- 
ism, undoubtedly is the strangest, though surely not the least fre- 
quent, reaction. 

Suffering is an essential, integral part of higher organic life. 
The development from lower organisms to higher ones, from the 
mollusc to man, is characterized by the increase of the capacity 
for suffering. Of all creatures known to us man has the greatest 
ability to suffer. Experience proves that the peasant frequently is 
less sensitive to pain than the townsman, the European often much 
more sensitive than the Australian aboriginal. Where life is too 
easy and too secure for man there is no chance for a deeper capa- 
bility or power of suffering to develop. Need teaches us not only 
how to pray but also how to suffer. 

The entire development of mankind always received its 
strongest impulses from external and subsequent internal emerg- 
ency. The capacity for suffering, springing from need, codeter- 
mines the maturity and size of the personality. We may deplore 
the fact that cultural progress includes increased suffering for 
mankind—but we cannot deny it. In the face of this necessity 
resignation remains the only appropriate reaction. Freud once said 
to me: “The Lord’s ways are dark but rarely pleasant.” Who 


ever suffered will not be able to give his very best. No artist or 
n 
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scientist reaches the peak of his accomplishments as long as he 
has been spared great suffering. We understand this as the aspect 
that welcomes even suffering as a gift or blessing. 

We can conclude from these general characteristics that mas- 
ochism as a conscious enjoyment of suffering will not frequently 
be found on lower cultural levels. The sensitivity to and the capa- 
bility for suffering is less developed. However far the opinions of 
psychologists on masochism may diverge, they agree on the indi- 
vidual capacity for suffering as its necessary precondition. Where 
there is no such capability masochism cannot develop. 

Even from our own conceptions we understand that the mas- 
ochistic instinctual inclination cannot develop on a low cultural 
level. It is based on the renunciation of immediate sadistic action 
and its replacement by phantasy; furthermore, on the postpone- 
ment of the instinctual striving for pleasure by the threat of 
punishment and by anxiety. Therefore the masochistic instinctual 
inclination can only arise on a certain cultural level. That agrees 
Perfectly with our own conception of masochism as being no pri- 
Mary instinctual formation but the result of a psychic transforma- 
tion, no original impulse but a late instinctual phase of the tend- 
encies of violence, possessiveness and aggression. 

For two reasons masochism is the most important instinctual 
deviation for our culture. It is the most frequent and the most 
significant sexual perversion in our society and as such determines 
the sexual behavior of innumerable representatives of civilization. 
The masochistic attitude is of still greater importance because it 
Proves the possibilities of cultural utilization of the instinctual 
inclination. The question arises here as to how much appropriate- 
ness and inclination toward cultural development masochism con- 
tains. As far as I know that question has not been asked so far— 
interesting though it is. It is a treacherous question, full of pit- 
falls, chasms, and ambushes under cover of motivations. In the 
Course of this very investigation I myself have avoided it so fre- 
quently that I have to make an attempt to answer it now, although 

the answer will prove insufficient and is bound to reveal my limited 
Competence. 

It was indeed this very question which instituted the new 
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method of dealing with the problem. Do you still remember the 
English sportsman venting his amazement at the philosophers’ 
opinion that man avoided discomfort and sought for pleasure? 
This unsolved question kept arising at intervals. The last time 
we met with it was when we pondered the problem whether the 
transformation of sexual into social masochism could be termed a 
sublimation. There we said: No, the transformation does not de- 
serve the distinctive designation that characterizes the utilization 
of an impulse for socially higher aims. We had to admit, however, 
that the divergence from the original instinctual aim and the turn 
into the social direction were evident in social masochism. If, how- 
ever, social masochism cannot be considered a sublimation of the 
instinct, where then is such a sublimation? 

We are in a queer situation. We feel the effects of an impulse, 
we watch the operations of psychic counterforces, we can even 
pursue their direction, and yet we are unable to determine the 
nature of their work. It is pretty much like watching a fire bri- 
gade passing by: we don’t know whether there is a real conflagra- 
tion raging somewhere, or simply a great deal of smoke around a 
kitchen fire, or a false alarm. 

The question will not be followed up through all the hazards 
it offers but will be simply answered according to the present state 
of my insight. Masochism is a secondary instinctual formation and 
as such contains no possibility of sublimation. It is in itself a cer- 
tain destiny of an instinct, a resultant of the effects of those 
counterforces which we count among the culturally constructive. 

Thus it is not qualified for sublimation in the same way as 
sadism, being in itself already one of the specific destinies of sad- 
ism in the sense of its adjustment to culture. What, however, is 
this specific fate, if it is not sublimation, although the influence 
of social factors is evident? It is one which has no specific designa- 
tion so far, much as it deserves one. It has a place between a reac- 
tion formation and sublimation. I suggest the calling of masochism 
a bending of the sadistic impulses in the social direction. I picture 
such a bending like that of a tree, which by external forces, as by 
a storm, has been deflected from the direction of its original or- 
ganic growth. I imagine, however, that such an instinctual bend- 
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ing is of a more general nature and of a more ancient origin than 
the special process of sublimation. 

The term bending would well agree with the conception of 
masochism as an instinctual inclination. This inclination then 
bends in the same direction as the culture development. It, so to 
Say, represents a preformation of the progress of sublimation, 
which can begin only later, developing in a later stage. Now we 
understand why we can hardly speak of a sublimation of masoch- 
‘sm. Its very formation is also conditioned by psychic forces repre- 
senting cultural interests, and this formation has only feigned a 
Primary instinct. 

_ _ Social masochism, therefore, is just the further development 
în the same direction of a secondary formation, a further growth 
of a bent tree. We do not forget for one moment that the soil 
from which the tree sprang is the sadistic phantasy. By terming 
t e fate of the instinct a bending, we indicated the fact that in 
this case it did not achieve the primary, instinctual aim, the sadistic 
One, and therefore now seems to incline in the opposite direction. 
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he stands. But if he wants to jump very high, he must take a 
running start. That means he has to choose a starting place some 
distance back from the point from where he is going to jump. 

Fear of the consequences of a forbidden action, the anticipa- 
tion of punishment, the identification with the suffering victim, 
and the guilt-feeling—these factors are at the same time important 
forces of cultural development. They are the forces which gradu- 
ally guide primitive man into the direction of social life, make him 
observe the commands and the prohibitions of the community. I 
mentioned the significance of the instinctual delay and the sus- 
pense in the sense of cultural adjustment by discussing the rela- 
tions of these processes to the principle of reality. At this point I 
also said that the extreme form of suspense impresses us as a cari- 
cature of the fulfillment of this demand of reality, in effect like 
defiant obedience. We did not forget that suspense, otherwise hard 
to bear, becomes a stimulus of lust for the masochist and this 
“third degree” torture becomes a delight. 

Of course it is possible to speak about sublimated masoch- 
istic impulses, but only as a manner of speaking. You mean then 
the sublimation of sadistic and aggressive instincts in a certain 
phase of reaction-formation. Astonishingly enough the study of 
masochism can teach us some things about the nature of the subli- 
mation process. It seems that a better insight becomes possible just 
because social masochism represents a mind of frustrated sublima- 
tion, a sort of trial model of the process, which does not reach its 
aims. 

We recognize how phantasies with a distinct instinctual aim 
develop and change and become connected with higher social 
goals. The hero suffers his pains and humiliations for a “noble 
cause,” as a patient put it. The masochist with the Aztec and 
Moloch phantasies imagined that his double, who has to be sacri- 
ficed to the gods, was supposed to ensure the growth of the fruit 
by his selected tortures. In another phantasy the hero suffered ex- 
treme pains because he would not give away secrets to the enemies. 
The tortures in many phantasies are endured to rescue the nation 

or the people. Every analyst knows the kind of novel into which 
masochistic phantasies develop and in which pain and discomfort 
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only one mark the important steps that have been taken here. By 
serving the family, the nation, mankind, by his own suffering, by 
sacrificing himself for others in phantasy, by undergoing discom- 
fort and humiliation for them, the masochistic character has re- 
placed the goal at hand by a distant goal which he is hardly ever 
able to attain. Moreover we must not forget that the satisfaction 
is mostly anticipated in phantasy and rarely enjoyed materially. 
All these are features pointing into the direction of cultural de- 
velopment. They do not achieve their goal, or go beyond it, but 
the direction is unmistakable. 

Freud demonstrated that cultural Progress produces an in- 
creasing guilt-feeling resulting from repressed aggressive ten- 
dencies. This guilt-feeling definitely claims satisfaction in the 
form of the need for punishment. In social masochism this need 
is satisfied only in the beginning. The moral demands on the ego 
do not only increase, but they rise in exaggerated form. Therefore 
the need for punishment becomes insatiable and the permission 
for instinctual satisfaction is Postponed again and again to a later 
date. We might call the need for punishment a waste product of 
cultural development, the importance of which is increasing con- 
stantly and finally endangers cultural progress itself, 

Here we unexpectedly come face to face with the question 
of the cultural value of the masochistic instinctual inclination or 
the position of the masochistic character in our culture—and this 
is perhaps the most difficult question we have yet had to tackle. 
I dare not give an answer which might sound final and which, con- 
sidering the complicated psychological situation, could be no more 
than veiled ignorance. I prefer to confess my uncertainty and to 

set out in fragmentary fashion the items I believe I have fath- 
omed. First of all I want to stress that I am a stranger to the group 
of analysts who are not afraid of their own godlikeness, I mean 
those analysts whose psychological attitude is tinged with the con- 
sciousness of their own superiority toward the patient—noticeable 
if not in the content, at least in the tone, of their words. The 
problem of suffering is presented for each of us to solve and no 
one is allowed to maintain that his attempt at solution is the 
only or the best one. 
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We have to distinguish between suffering as a psychic neces- 
sity and as a psychic luxury. Culture compels all of us to suppress 
aggressive instinctual tendencies and the unconscious guilt-feeling 
increases owing to this repression. The increase of individual guilt- 
feeling therefore is undetachable from cultural progress. A psychic 
corrective results from the insight and the psychic utilization of 
the insight that this repression is narrowly limited by human con- 
stitution; which means that imperious, ambitious, and aggressive 
tendencies have a legitimate existence within the psychic range. 
However, there is a sphere in which they can achieve their satis- 
faction without endangering anything: in imagination. 

: By tracing back the masochistic instinctual inclination we 
discovered its genesis from the sadistic phantasy. The aggression in 
these ideas meets with the fear of punishment and with the guilt- 
feeling and gives in to them. The effect is that the ego itself be- 
Comes the object of aggression. Thus the genesis of masochism is 
closely connected with an intimidation of the ego in phantasy. An 
invigorated ego will be better able to resist anxiety and guilt-feel- 
ing. It will view its own aggressive ideas with more tolerance and 
refer to the fact that even imperious and aggressive, vindictive and 
egotistical, thoughts are free as thoughts. The education toward 
kindness and a socially acceptable attitude will not bring about 
the repression of antisocial ‘ideas but it will prevent their reali- 
Zation, 
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ochism. The pride which condemns one’s own aggressiveness and 
the imperious demands for such severe punishment, suffering and 
discomfort, are psychic luxuries in themselves, It proves that civil- 
ized man lives, as it were, beyond his moral wealth, that he over- 
estimates the extent of his development in comparison to animals. 
We can well agree with Abbé Coignard, one of Anatole France’s 
wonderful figures, who thinks that pride is the source of the 
greatest evils and advises men to exercise greater tolerance toward 
themselves. His biographer reports that the venerable Abbé would 
have considered well before signing the declaration of human 
rights because of the exaggerated and unjust discrimination made 
there between man and gorilla. 

We all live beyond our moral means. Let us be more tolerant 
towards our aggressive feelings, towards our mean, cruel, and 
vindictive thoughts. We should at least in our daydreams dare 
to give the devil a fair chance. 

The incompatibility of high moral demands on the ego with 
human nature manifests itself in masochism by the production 
of that need for punishment as a reaction to the forbidden instinc- 
tual gratification in phantasy. However, the value of the dis- 
crimination between suffering as a psychic necessity caused by 
biological and social factors, and as a psychic luxury, resulting 
from exaggerated respect for moral demands, goes beyond this 
point of view. We have to admit that the weak ego, having to 
yield to the pressure of external and, later on, introverted demands 
at a certain period of development, has no other outlet than in- 
stinctual satisfaction by phantasy. 

Even if the ego acknowledges these demands as its own antici- 
pation of the punishment, it must inevitably arrive at the trans- 
formation of the phantasy into a masochist one. We know that 
the perversion is the realization of the phantasy and that the 
masochistic character in a manner of speaking lives the phan- 
tasy. We must point out again and again that in the perversion 
as well as in social masochism the forbidden and rejected instinc- 
tual satisfaction is attained after all—in the first, gratifying the 

near-at-hand aim, and in the latter, gratifying the distant aim in 
phantasy. The masochistic phantasy in my opinion is, in the de- 
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velopment of every civilized man, an unavoidable phase of transi- 
tion in the conflict between instinctual demands and social claims. 

What is the cultural value of the masochistic character? 
Generally speaking it lies in the inhibition of the actual aggression 
by this formation of character, in the inner compulsion prevent- 
ing the motor execution of brutal and antisocial impulses. This, 
however, would only constitute a negative criterion. The better 
criterion comes from the distinction as to whether the suffering, 
the discomfort, and the privations are useful or not for the person 
and for the community. I shall elucidate this point by the presen- 
tation of two examples. 

A patient, whom I had the opportunity to observe, imposed 
special sacrifices and punishments upon himself whenever he had 
failed to accomplish certain tasks or had succumbed to sexual 
temptation. For instance, he would not allow himself to eat or to 
smoke for two days. On the other hand there were injunctions 
to extort from his own body or his will power accomplishments 
exceeding his usual efficiency, say, to work for many nights de- 
spite overwhelming fatigue. The patient most characteristically 
called these measures “to violate oneself.” This disguised ascetic 
or saint, transferred from the ancient atmosphere of the Theban 
desert to the metropolis of the twentieth century, offered a diff- 
cult problem to analysis. No doubt, self-damaging intentions here 
met with “disciplinary” or educational ones. The self-punishment 
was obvious enough, but so was the tendency to acquire, by these 
Privations and sacrifices, the right to look down haughtily upon 
others and to look upon himself as superior. 

By this procedure the force of sexual instinctual impulses 
was to be checked. It became obvious in analysis that the priva- 
tions and sacrifices, such as compulsory work, represented punish- 
ments for fierce, aggressive phantasies. The gains on the part of 
the ego are easily recognizable: they consist of the gain of pleasure 
from this suffering—wherein we have to consider that vindictive 
impulses, aggressive and defiant tendencies, were gratified at the 
same time. 

I should add, too, that the patient used to make a nuisance of 
himself by his unsocial and rude behavior, that by his unconsci- 
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ously staged awkward conduct he suffered setbacks in his profes- 
sion, and that he thus cheated himself out of the fruit of his dili- 
gence. The impression in such a case is not of the absurdity of the 
masochistic behavior—we have detected the deeper meaning!— 
but that of its inappropriateness. Not only is the gain delusive, 
being anticipated by phantasy, but it is also restricted to the ego. 

Let us by way of comparison consider the suffering and the 

enjoyment of suffering of creative men. What a different picture! 
The life of Beethoven, full of suffering, was certainly to a large 
extent the result of psychic forces rising from the depth. He was 
lonely, because unconsciously he wanted to be so, no matter how 
much he longed for the company of men. His failure in love, the 
rupture of so many friendships, the lack of success, occurred not 
only owing to his unfeeling and indifferent contemporaries. Who- 
ever scrutinizes this life with the eyes of a psychologist has to 
acknowledge that his suffering is not only profoundly felt, but 
profoundly enjoyed. The letters and the Heiligenstiidter Will ex- 
press in stammering words what the symphonies and sonatas have 
expressed much more eloquently without words. The masochistic 
character of this great man does not essentially differ from that 
of many less important people. The difference consists in what 
this suffering and its enjoyment had brought to him and to the 
world. There is no doubt that much of this suffering was unneces- 
sary, seen from the poirt of view of the philistines, but who dares 
to deny its psychic necessity? 

I consider the result to be the criterion of the cultural value 
of voluntary suffering. That means: whether the gain is worth 
the price that has been paid for it, and whether or not the aim 
attained or striven for outbalances the sacrifices. I have to empha- 
size that I do not mean only the social but the selfish aim as well. 
That is: whether the suffering is compensated by the masochist’s 
pleasure. The masochistic character whose secret phantasy is sup- 
posed to prove to his father that he was wrong and that he him- 
self is better and brighter, is sure to enjoy his suffering just as the 
lonely genius foreseeing the triumph of his cause in a distant fu- 
ture; but the former’s sufferings bear no fruits, neither to himself 
nor to others. 
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The patient whom I mentioned above, who imposed such 
“useless” sacrifices and privations upon himself, is bound to find 
great unconscious satisfaction in his misery, just as the great Bee- 
thoven did in writing the Heiligenstadter Will. I cannot find 
any real difference in the nature of the suffering, in the brooding 
on it, in the silent defiance, and in the eloquent or awkward com- 
plaints, in the “bourgeois” reactions—in this regard I cannot find 
any real difference between the pain-addict genius and this pa- 
tient. The futile devotion of Beethoven to his good-for-nothing 
nephew Karl, his rude, self-damaging attacks on society and his 
protectors, his brutal treatment of servants, his inconsiderateness 
toward his associates—all this could very well show up in the 
analyses of many less important masochistic characters. I cite 
Beethoven whose phrase furnished the title for this book;* I 
could just as well mention Dostoyevski and his destructive gam- 
bling mania, his unwise political attitude, and his relation to his 
wife, as evidence for his masochistic attitude. I could just as well 
quote most, no, all the great men to whom mankind is indebted 
for progress and increased joy of life. In none of them is an inten- 
sive, latent masochistic tendency lacking; in every single one we 
can detect a pain-addict feature despite all divergencies of char- 
acter, 

What the individual actually has built up from the enjoy- 
ment of his suffering remains the only criterion; or, to put it in 
another way, what he has suffered for. The suffering and the en- 
joyment can be justified from a cultural point of view in so far 
as they produced the nine symphonies, The Brothers Karamazov, 
the Iphigenia in Tauris, a cancer serum or a far-reaching mitiga- 
tion of social abuses. The enjoyment of suffering may be the same 
as to its intensity in all masochistic characters. However, there is 
an essential difference in the phantasy which anticipates one’s 
triumph. The anticipated satisfaction of the masochistic character 
is restricted to the phantasied acknowledgment of a few people, 
refers to the enforcement of his will on a small scale, aims at 
the rehabilitation of a selfish ego. The phantasied satisfaction of 


1 See footnote, page 329: 
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the creative masochist embraces a far broader circle, the nation or 
mankind. 

However, far removed as its aim seems to be in reality, it is at 
the same time subjectively closer since the work and its creation 
produces a kind of painful happiness. Whether it is the invention 
of a serum, or an exploratory expedition or a poetic production, 
the creation itself retrogressively seems to justify, even to glorify, 
the suffering. The pleasure of suffering is shifted onto the action 
and the work lives by itself, detached from its creator. The asser- 
tion of one’s own will is replaced by the more sublimated form of 

the work that is going to succeed—thus representing the last 
masochistic aim. It is as if the material aims and gains of vio- 
lence, revenge, and rehabilitation have been forgotten. What is sig- 
nificant is not one’s own victory any more, but the triumph of 
one’s cause or work. Personal ambition does not disappear, but is 
pushed into the background. Not the man, research-worker or dis- 
coverer, the artist or statesman but his work is now important. 
It has taken the place which once the ego had. The imagination 
hastens forward to the time when the “I” has passed out of the 
picture and the work will survive it. The imagination anticipates 
not a personal victory any more, but the general acknowledgment 
and the admiration which future generations will give to the 
achievements of the person. Suffering becomes almost the char- 
acter of a guaranty of destiny for this coming victory. With in- 
creased sufferings grows the determination to see things through. 
Of course, we know that this product is substituted for the 
person, its acknowledgment still signifies a personal victory; yet 
the transference of the anticipation of satisfaction from the ego 
to its accomplishments is of cultural importance and value. This 
transference is a symptom of the depersonification of the ego- 
interests. The personal interest is only submerged, it has not disap- 
peared. That becomes obvious even in the end of this development 
as it is shaped in phantasies. The vision anticipates that those who 
curse now will bless in future days. The daydreamer will be hon- 
ored and admired as benefactor of mankind by those who previ- 
ously added insult to injury. The anticipated revenge has acquired 
its finest and most refined form: to do good to those who hated 
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you, to heap coals of fire upon their heads. The rehabilitation and 
restitution are not visualized as an earthly aim, but it concerns 
now one’s memory in a distant time. It is resurrection in spirit. 
We discover that the cultural criterion for social masochism has 
been known for a long time. Two millennia ago it was expressed 
by the great sufferer in the sentence: “Ye shall know them by their 
fruits!” 

The criterion distinguishing between suffering as a necessity 
and as a psychic luxury can be replaced at this juncture by an- 
other, by that which distinguishes between fertile and barren, be- 
tween productive and unproductive suffering. 

The question as to the sense of suffering is an ancient one. 
The ancients attempted an answer by looking at suffering as a 
Punishment of the gods. Religion warns of Hybris which would 
rouse the anger of the gods. For the Jewish ethical and religious 
Conception it was obvious that misfortune and suffering was a 
Punishment of Jehovah. From Job’s misery his friends inferred 
his misdeeds, This conception was rejected by Job himself who 
saw himself as free from guilt and offense. The idea of punishment 
is gradually replaced by an educational one: of God chastising 
those whom he loves. Later on even the prophets proclaim that 
suffering will bring rewards, that justice will be victorious. The 
Jewish people’s heroism in suffering is increased by such promises. 
In terrible national afflictions, defeats, expulsions, and during the 
Misery of exile, hope for the nation’s restitution remained the 
Consolation. 

The old idea of the chosen people gained a new justification: 

o has suffered so much has acquired a right to special position. 
Again we meet here in ethnic life with the feature of the antici- 
Pating phantasy in the shape of the belief in being chosen. We 
recognize the suspense in the postponement of the reward. It will 
be the task of the future historians of religion to demonstrate 
how the increase of natural misfortune carried with it the hope 
for the approach of the Messiah. The climax of misery was to be 
the turning point and the redemption, as it is with the individual 
masochistic character. 

Obviously the creation of the Messiah’s figure constitutes the 
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collective analogy to the individual phantasy of the masochistic 
character. It is evident that religion, too, delayed the idea of na- 
tional resurrection in order to prolong the suspense, and the ar- 
rival of the Messiah was reserved for a later period although 
Christ’s contemporaries believed they would witness it in their 
lifetime. God’s kingdom on earth was transferred farther and 
farther away until finally it was to come at the end of all time. 

The individual reward for suffering, originally hoped for and 
viewed as earthly happiness and rehabilitation, later on could only 
be expected after the resurrection of the dead and in the form 
of admittance into paradise. To have borne earthly misery pa- 
tiently and piously represented a kind of claim to this future 
bliss, this distant masochistic instinctual aim. Suspense was again 
prolonged. 

The decreasing importance of religion in the lives of modern 
nations is responsible for the growing unwillingness to accept 
such a promissory note on the future, especially considering the 
uncertainty of getting it cashed. Improved circumstances for 
man as a reward for so much patiently endured suffering is again 
expected on earth, at least for the next generation if not for the 
present one. The apostle Paul stated that he would live like any 
ordinary citizen, and look after his business and his pleasure like 
every inhabitant of Ephesus and Corinth, if it were not for his 
firm belief in resurrection. We no longer believe in resurrection. 
We live like inhabitants of London or New York and yet we be- 
lieve that the suffering of mankind must have some meaning— 
were it only that the next generation might suffer a little less. 

We established in ethnic history that the same hidden tend- 
encies in the masochistic attitude become effective as in individual 
lives; the postponement of instinctual satisfaction because of the 
fear of divine revenge, the secret need for punishment, the pro- 
longing of the suspense, and the phantasied gratification by an- 
ticipation of the instinctual aims. The pride in suffering is be- 
trayed by the conviction of being chosen and by the conception 
of one’s mission.’ 


1 The strange phenomenon of national self-hate does not exclude unconscious aperon 
feelings. It includes them and corresponds to the satisfaction of guilt-feelings in the individual. 
H. Meyer, who describes this self-hate in the Jews (Medical Leaves, Washington, 1940), asserts 
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The masochism of a nation also reveals the significance of the 
phantasy for its instinctual inclination. Moreover, it certainly 
proves that the hidden instinctual aim is attained in phantasy, 
that the need for punishment has merely the function of a hurdle 
to be taken—not that of an aim in itself. Once more during re- 
cent years, aggressive and brutal leaders of nations have con- 
fronted other nations who were not willing to carry on the 
Processes of civilization by conquest and violence, but preferred 
orderly competition. Here again the character of national mas- 
ochism became obvious in the yielding to the brutal demands of 
the powerful, in the futile dream of bringing the aggressors round 
to benevolence and the conciliatory spirit, and in the phantasied 
anticipation of the victory of one’s cause. It had to result in a 
catastrophe because the sadistic partner was insatiable in his in-’ 
Stinctual demands and the tolerance of nations had come to an 
end. 

The problem of the purport of human suffering has been 
dealt with by biology, religion, moral philosophy, and by ethics. 
Biology ascribed to pain the role of a guardian of the organism, 
religion assigned to suffering the task of redeeming the world 
from evil, and ethics acknowledged suffering as a means to fur- 
ther the personality and with it the community. Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche have conceded a place to suffering in their philo- 
Sophical systems—the one in the sense of mastering the world 
through renunciation, the other in the sense of his heroic ideal. 


that it belongs to the masochistic trends of the human psyche. It is of a masochistic character, 

ut not as he understands it, not in the foreground-meaning he gives to the word, Behind 
the conscious self-hate and the inferiority-feeling is the unconscious certainty of the superiority 
and of the mission which the Jews feel as their own. The guilt-feeling concerns their own 
Unconscious aggressiveness and cruelty, which they had to =e pe many e 
On account of their religious and moral development. The psyc ology of the Jewis people 
Cannot be understood without the concept of national masochism in the meaning here pre- 
sented, P . e 

There is a strange silence among the Jewish people about their suffering. Jehovah did not 
enable them to say what they endure. None of their great poets express their complaints 
and denunciations, It is as if they accepted and acknowledged suffering as an unchangeable 
Part of their destiny. Their lips are sealed and their voice mute. 

The only witness of their burden seems to be the Jewish wit, their humor. Between laughter 
and sobs it tells the story of their defeats and defects. Misery and merriment have their con- 
Sealed wedding ceremony in these jokes of the Jews. They enjoy making fun of themselves 
as if they were unfeeling, but behind the cruelty of this inverted aggression you recognize a 
hidden Pride. 
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Psychology, before Freud, had no method to deal with the 
problem of suffering. The study of neurosis gave rise to the psy- 
chological question of the significance of suffering connected 
with unconscious pleasure. Masochism as a sexual perversion ap- 
peared as a mysterious phenomenon because suffering was con- 
ceived as the instinctual aim. The very old question as to the sense 
of suffering was now replaced by the hitherto unnoticed question 
of the nature of the pleasure in suffering, of its psychological 
preconditions and its hidden aims. Psychology brought the prob- 
lem back from heaven to earth, transferring its solution from 
religious and metaphysical spheres into the psychic life of men. 
This attempt certainly makes no claim to have solved the psycho- 
logical question but to have brought it closer to solution. 

At the conclusion of old East Indian plays there was a sol- 
emn exclamation: “May all earthly beings be free from pain!” 
This wish originated in the very nature of Buddhist piety. It is 
a pious wish in another sense as well—being one to which no ful- 
fillment is ever granted. Suffering is bound to accompany human 
life, as a biological and psychic necessity. However, as long as 
there is suffering, masochistic tendencies are bound to gain prev- 
alence to some extent—there will exist the pleasure of suffering, 
the pleasure that is believed to be an inevitable thoroughfare to 
satisfaction. 

The great changes in culture to which we are witnesses 
announce with blood and tears the rise of a new social order. 
Mankind ought to be satisfied with the suffering which is an in- 
dispensable evil accompanying life and progress. It will restrict 
to the utmost suffering as a psychic luxury—out of psychic 
economy—and will use the forces set free for better purposes. 

In a world of ever-growing violence and oppression mankind 
can ill spare the amount of firmness and moral energy which is 
wasted, diverted, and sterilized in social masochism. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Gleanings 


IT is time to survey the yield of this harvest. While gathering and 
binding the sheaves we are sure to have left haulms in every 
quarter which in their turn should be raked and gathered into a 
gleaning bundle. The following supplement is comparable to such 
gleanings. It is supposed to gather what has been put aside, neg- 
lected, or overlooked, or for some other reason has not been dealt 
with in the previous chapters though belonging there. This way 
of gathering excludes any strict observance of order or classifica- 
tion of material—just as the gleaning on the field would. We shall 
Pick up and gather whatever we find—as well as we are able. 

It will be advantageous to remember that the field has been 
tilled previously several times. What has been offered here is the 
Yield of a new crop and nothing else. To continue unmetaphori- 
cally: I have intentionally neglected or set aside what had been 
the center of previous psychological investigations on masochism 
as far as it did not constitute an opportunity for criticism which 
Was to clear the way for our new conception. 

The importance of so many factors, as, for instance, castra- 
tion anxiety, the satisfaction of homosexual tendencies and of the 
Unconscious need for punishment, was not referred to extensively 

ere—not because I think them of minor importance but because 
their importance has been appreciated repeatedly. These factors 
have not been overlooked. They were just set aside. I could well 
Continue with a dash of self-irony: the new results instead were 
repeated again and again, and demonstrated from different angles. 
I freely confess to this shortcoming of my presentation. I hope 
you will be willing to concede some repetitions of this kind for 
the sake of elucidation. 

We now have an opportunity to go back also to the old psy- 


chological points of view. They appear altered, transformed by 
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conception, having been placed in a new setting, and having 
changed their psychological position and value. Perhaps it will be 
best to begin with the subject of unconscious guilt-feeling. It 
would seem as though the significance of this factor had not been 
fully appreciated in the previous chapters. This impression, how- 
ever, Originates in the fact that, whenever possible, I used the 
term of social anxiety instead of guilt-feeling—which, by the 
way, is absolutely in accordance with Freud’s intention. 

The so-called higher or moral values which have formed 
around this nucleus—for instance, the responsibility to one’s 
conscience—are of a later date and the majority of them can be 
reduced to this origin. I can justify the preference given to the 
term of social anxiety in this investigation: the psychological 
connection between the guilt-feeling and the preceding more 
primitive fear of punishment was thus maintained. I hope I have 
made it plain to the reader that the social anxiety is a continuance 
of this elementary fear of punishment, which originally threat- 
ened from a certain person, father, mother or educators. 

Acknowledging the importance of the guilt-feeling for the 
genesis of masochism, I then arrived at the conclusion that it is 
one of the strongest factors preventing the renunciation of this 
instinctual inclination. The other fixating force naturally is con- 
tributed by the special quality of the masochistic pleasure. Thus 
the cement which binds this structure is chiefly a mixture of these 
two elements. As soon as masochism has been established, neither 
guilt-feeling nor social anxiety will be discernible. Their place has 
been taken by suffering or punishment itself. Who is severely 

punished or has to suffer greatly, ri = a hi to feel 
guilty. He evidently pays cash for what he p a a 
hist gets what he asks for, there is no question 

The masoc a : ion: Does he ask for suf- 

about that. However, there is the question: nee 

feri “1. diserace? No doubt! Think of the pervert, who 
ering, pain, disg ‘tured. Why does he 
himself orders that he be beaten, bound, ee sychoanaly- 
ask for it? To satisfy his guilt-feeling, is the answer P a md föt 
sis gives—and that is that. But it is only half of the tru 


even half of it.’ 
his followers. 


. P e: ing as most of | 
1 Freud himself was not as certain of the nature of silere mg 26, 1928: “It seems to 
To quote a passage from a letter he wrote to me as late as February 20, 
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It is not true that the masochist wants only to satisfy his 
guilt-feelings; it is not true that he gets pleasure out of pain. He 
gets pleasure out of the same things we all do, but he cannot get 
it before he has suffered. The need for satisfaction of the guilt- 
feeling explains the necessity for this suffering, but does not ex- 
Plain what follows: the gratification of sexual, ambitious, re- 
vengeful, and aggressive aims. 

The punishment is not the object of the gratification, it 
camouflages it. The social anxiety increasingly disappears by 
Punishment and the enjoyment comes to the foreground. Finally 
there is a functional relation between suffering and enjoyment in 
such a way that the sexual excitement is heightened with in- 
Creased punishment and every reduction of suffering brings a 
decrease of lust. But all this does not touch the validity of my 
thesis, that suffering is only the hurdle which has to be overcome 
and that the aim is the instinctual one. 

The change in the quality of the suspense-feeling proves this 
Point. We know it had originally the character of a sensation 
between the anxious and the pleasurable. With the developing 
masochism it changes more and more from the somber to the 
delightful, from hesitating to lustful expectation, until it ends in 
the most exultant sensations of floating. Forewarned by the sus- 
Pense and forearmed by self-imposed suffering the masochist gets 

is instinctual aim at last. 

With this transition from guilt-feeling to suffering, I 
touched the question of the unconscious need for punishment. 
Several critical and clarifying remarks are absolutely necessary 

ere. It has become common in recent clinical descriptions and 
theoretical papers to use the term of “unconscious need for pun- 
ishment” instead of guilt-feeling. This need for punishment 
frequently is called the most important factor in the structure 
of the masochistic instinctual deviation. In my opinion this is a 
Serious misapprehension, the importance of which is not limited 
to a mistaken terminology, but which spotlights our lack of 
Comprehension of masochism and of the need for punishment. 
This psychic need, discovered by Freud, is fit to clarify a 


me that none of the discussion on unconscious guilt-feeling has served to dispel the heavy 
darkness which surrounds the subject. It has only increased the complication.” 
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great deal of the psychology of neuroses. But it is not only of no 
value for the appreciation of masochism, but, on the contrary, 
its introduction into the discussion is disturbing and misguiding. 
Jf in entering my room I perceive a piece of furniture that usu- 
ally stands in another room and does not belong here, I am sure 
to ask: How did it come here? I learn that it has been brought 
from another into this room erroneously and I put it back into 
its place. This is exactly the procedure I plan to carry out when 
discussing the introduction of the need for punishment into the 
psychology of masochism. I do not propose, however, to utilize 
this only as an opportunity to criticize analytical errors or lack 
of comprehension. On the contrary, the criticism offers the op- 
portunity for a constructive contribution. 

What is this need for punishment and how does it originate? 

It is certainly no elementary or primary psychic formation. It is 
bound to have developed from the expectation or the fear of 
punishment. But how? The psychological explanation which I 
derived from the study of the pertinent phenomena is both simple 
and amazing. The expectation and the fear of punishment bring 
forth a certain tension or apprehension for the ego. This tension 
increases with default of punishment because the imagination 
becomes more vivid, the execution being thus anticipated. The 
hardship of enduring the increase of anxiety is expressed by the 
wish that the dreaded punishment should take place at once, 
should occur immediately. Reality cannot be as bad as its image 
in imagination. “Suspense is worse than reality.” 

The desire that the punishment come at once is the first ex- 
pression of the rising need for punishment. The aim of this vague 
striving can be none other than the execution of the punishment: 
the favorite mechanism to attain it is the flight forward. We 
realize that the expressions we are using here are the same which 
we have used again and again in the psychology of masochistic 
phenomena: an increasing tension of anxiety, the intolerance 
against it, the anticipation of punishment by phantasy, the cil 
pense, the flight forward. However, we designate as masochistic 
a striving whose aim is unpleasurable as a rule. The transforma- 
tion of fear of punishment into the desire for punishment indi- 
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Cates the spot at which this transition takes place. To express it 
in another way: the need for punishment is a masochistic forma- 
ton. 

This psychogenetic derivation of the need for punishment 
determines its character: it is fear of punishment which has be- 
come masochistic. The attempt to explain the genesis of masoch- 
ism out of the need of punishment is about as logical as to explain 
the origin of a fire from the fact that a burning object had been 
thrown into the flames. To explain a thing by itself is no explana- 
tion, 

What are the relations between need for punishment and 
guilt-feeling? The increase of social anxiety—for that is really 
what guilt-feeling is—results in the development of this vague 
striving which we call the need for punishment, provided that 
the ego became intolerant of this psychic pressure. The need for 
Punishment in itself is an expression of masochistic instinctual 
inclination. It cannot be referred to as an explanation of masoch- 
ism. Rather should we look to masochism for an explanation of 
the need for punishment. 

I did not propose to explain the nature of the need for pun- 
ishment here, but only to outline its derivation. Some of its fea- 
tures deserve closer inspection because of their relation to our 
topic. The need for punishment in its literal sense is a striving 
Which aims at being punished for a misdemeanor. If the punish- 
ment does not occur, an urge for it will be felt and finally it will 
be Provoked, That certainly can be done in a masochistic manner, 
Say, if a criminal surrenders voluntarily to justice. Yet this need 
for punishment can as well betray itself by the fact that the per- 
Son commits another crime which has to be punished. In the case 
of the neurotic or the masochistic character such a misdemeanor 
is a repetition of or a substitution for the one for which the per- 
Son really wants to be punished—for the putting into practice of 
a forbidden instinctual desire. The psychic tension resulting from 
the need for punishment is lessened by this very punishment. 
Actually the offense producing the need for punishment has only 

en committed in imagination. The proverb “Nulla poena sine 
Crimine” is correct, but in the psychology of the neurotic and of 
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the masochistic character it includes thought-offenses and imag- 
ined crimes. 

If the need for punishment has grown overwhelmingly 
strong the person is often driven to commit a real, that is a ma- 
terial, crime. These are the cases which Freud dealt with in his 
papers on the unconscious pre-existent need for punishment. The 
need for punishment thus provokes the punishment by indicating 
at the same time its justification and its motives. It points out in 
the most elementary way the offense that calls for punishment: 
by committing it. Actually it would be more correct to say: by 
committing a substitute offense. We realize the contact between 
the need for punishment and the phenomena of masochism when 
we recall the provocative feature which we analyzed psychologi- 
cally. 

The second feature perhaps is still more obvious and more 
important for the psychic connection with masochism. The 
punishment unconsciously is felt as satisfaction, it satiates the 
need for punishment. The execution of punishment, however, is 
the repetition of the crime on the body of the criminal. We con- 
nect this idea with the principle of the Jus Talionis. But is it not 
just as essential for masochism? Is there not, in these cases, in- 
flicted on the person what he himself wanted to do to others? 
We understand better now not only the importance of punish- 
ment for masochism, but the importance of masochism for 
punishment as well. 

Only one step further brings us to the view of a hitherto 
unnoticed field. My studies of the problems of criminal psychol- 
ogy (Der unbekannte Mörder, 1933 `) resulted in a strange con- 
clusion. I was able to prove that the measures of punishment or 
atonement simultaneously represent a phantasied or symbolic 
repetition of the crime itself. The feature remains constant from 
primitive punishments and medieval ordeals up to the reproduc- 
tion of the crime by words during the hearing and trial. There is 
no atonement for a criminal action without its phantasied or 
symbolic repetition. That means: the penalties bring back with 
a negative sign—unconsciously, however, with a positive one— 


1 The Unknown Murderer, London, 1936. 
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the satisfaction derived from the crime, the pleasure connected 
With its execution. The punishment reinstates the permission for 
the forbidden action, adding a new fascination. The punishment 
serves for the psychic mastering of the crime, yet it brings back 
something of the satisfaction contained in the execution. This 
Secret repetition of satisfaction represents the psychological dan- 
ger of the need for punishment. In certain cases this can result 
in a circuit of phantasied crime, need for punishment, material 
crime, and renewed need for punishment. 

It is the same invasion of pleasure into punishment which we 
detected in the final stages of masochism. While the body pain- 
fully feels the whip the phantasy has already arrived at the most 
pleasurable idea. The prospect of punishment did not quench the 
Pleasure but became a stimulation in itself. 

Therefore the attenuation of the need for punishment sig- 
nifies the diminution of the temptation to a forbidden action. 
That certainly sounds most paradoxical, yet it can be explained 
Psychologically. Every profound remorse, all oppressing guilt- 
feeling, brings back to imagination the reproduction of the crime 
With all its horrors, but with all its pleasure as well. The repetition 
of the forbidden action is accompanied by a new, hidden excite- 
ment, Thus deep repentance, severe guilt-feeling, can e 
come the gateway to new misdeeds, to roundabout ways leading 
back to the point from which one wanted to flee. Whoever would 
have suspected that one can go back all the way from guilt-feel- 
ing and from the fulfilled need for punishment to the pani hig 
Commit the very deed of which one feels io nar pp P 
analytical insight escaped the notice of the psycho nT thoug, 
religious investigation of conscience had anticipated sw ng time 
ago. Saint Augustine and the Fathers of the ie k aia 
interested in casuistry had already expressed iG oii « hl a 
Suage, A long time before analysis an Hasidic ra əbi aa 
“How does a man know that a sin has -a forgiven? en he 
1S no longe d to commit it again! , 

I said Sit aera os need for punishment was the re- 
tule: of increased social anxiety, guilt-feeling in a masochistic 
transformation. As a representative of masochistic feeling it 
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appears in a strange form, which is capable of considerably de- 
laying or even preventing the recovery of neurotics. I mean the 
negative therapeutic reaction. Freud has pointed out this phe- 
nomenon. He described it as the reaction which sets in during the 
analysis of many neurotics at a time when the analyst would have 
every right to expect the patient to be remarkably furthered and 
improved by the effects of analysis. At this very point such cases 
show a regression, a change for the worse. Freud pointed out that 
this negative therapeutic reaction was an expression of the un- 
conscious guilt-feeling in the sense of: “I do not deserve recovery, 
I am such a bad character that I am not permitted to feel better.” 
We can observe here the manifestation of a defiant guilt-feeling. 
References to this negative therapeutic reaction are repeated 
so often in analytical literature as to give rise to the slight suspi- 
cion that the nature of this reaction has not as yet been under- 
stood. Or is this impression only caused by the abuse of the ana- 
lytical terminology that cries to netherworld? This may be actu- 
ally one of the cases where a technical term is inserted because 
either the concept or the conceiving is lacking. This passionate 
preference for analytical technical terms recalls the behavior of 
the comedian, Karl Valentin, of Munich, who appeared on the 
stage with spectacles without lenses. Asked for the reason he 
replied: “They’re better than nothing at all!” It does seem some- 
times as if such logic could be applied in the field of psychological 
investigation. However, that is just where “nothing at all” is still 
better than an empty spectacle of technical terms, by which one 
does not see any better or anything new. The redundant use of 
terminology proves that many psychologists are half-inarticulate 
whenever they try to describe complicated psychical processes. 
Our first task is to achieve a better psychological under- 
standing of this strange reaction. In the beginning one feels 
tempted to criticize such negative behavior. Is it not most un- 
reasonable and wrong to cling to what makes the patient suffer 
and to oppose what could bring him new joy and pleasure in life? 
If we do not fully grasp something we are easily inclined to trans- 
form our amazement into criticism. However, watching the de- 
velopment of such a reaction, we are frequently bound to admit 
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that the patient is right in being wrong. To remonstrate with him 
about his faulty attitude would be as reasonable as to tell a person 
that it is wrong and incorrect to feel masochistically. How else 
than masochistic could we designate the fact that somebody clings 
to what brings suffering to him and rejects what would do him 
good? With this characterization, however, we found the essential 
point of view from which to judge the psychic phenomenon. The 
negative therapeutic reaction is one of the numerous expressions 
of the masochistic instinctual inclination effective in neurosis. 
Freud’s hint about the guilt-feeling preventing improvement 
or recovery is no doubt valuable. But it indicates only the gen- 
eral direction, not the special path. The defense of the pathologi- 
cal gains, the subterranean defiance, and other psychic phenomena 
as well as the unconscious guilt-feeling naturally contribute to 
this strange conduct, but they do not determine it. The negative 
therapeutic reaction in the first place is a behavior which is meant 
to avoid social anxiety. Analysis has shattered the inhibitions 
which the patient had built up against his aggressive and sexual 
tendencies because he is afraid of their breaking through and of 
their possible consequences. These rejected and repressed tenden- 
Cies appear as specially dangerous because they are unconscious 
and that is the reason for the overwhelming anxiety. 
The patient has protected himself by his neurosis against 
their conscious reappearance just as somebody might who thinks 
himself a public menace and only when imprisoned feels secure 
in the knowledge he can do no harm. And yet those tendencies 
appear to be so perilous only in phantasy: as soon as they have 
become conscious, have been expressed and brought into psychic 
context, they are perfectly harmless. The patient would not have 
to be afraid of their intensity. He overestimates their force, be- 
cause he overrates the power of his own thoughts. The analyst 
acts in this situation like a person who advises a besieged man to 
tear down the walls of the fortress which hitherto have confined, 
but at the same time protected, him. If the besieged even thinks 
of such a possibility he is attacked by anxiety. He sees himself as 
the prey of fierce instinctual impulses which would ruin him and 
others—so little confidence has he in his ego. The measure of the 
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negative therapeutic reaction thus indicates the degree of anxiety 
the patient experiences if he is called upon to give up his neurosis. 

Let me use a comparison: let us assume a man has good rea- 

sons to be afraid of a gangster’s racket. In order to protect himself 
he confesses a crime which he did not commit, but had perhaps 
planned to commit, and gets himself sentenced to imprisonment. 
Though he is now imprisoned he is at the same time protected 
from his dreaded enemies. In the meantime a lawyer has appealed 
to the court of appeals in order to prove the delinquent’s inno- 
cence and to bring about his release. To his utmost amazement 
the prisoner violently opposes this procedure. The better the pros- 
pects of release grow the more decidedly the prisoner resists his 
lawyer’s endeavors. As he is afraid of being defenseless and at the 
mercy of the gang when leaving the prison, he tries to thwart 
his lawyer’s efforts. He thinks himself better able than his lawyer 
to judge the determination and ugliness of his enemies from the 
underworld. As long as he has no better protection than that of 
the police who in this particular city sometimes secretly co-oper- 
ate with the gangsters, he prefers the security of life in prison to 
the dubious advantages of a dangerous liberty. The more his 
chances rise the more he insists on his right to remain in jail. This 
prisoner acts as absurdly yet as sensibly as the neurotic in the 
negative reaction. This comparison may elucidate the situation 
to a certain degree, but it suffers from the difference that the 
enemies in the case of the neurosis do not threaten from without, 
but from within; his enemies are his own aggression and his 
imperious, selfish tendencies. 

The negative therapeutic reaction has its good motives, not 
only the one Freud acsribes to it, but the far more important one 
of protection against the danger that the guilt-feelings may be- 
come conscious and overwhelming within the person. This nega- 
tive therapeutic reaction therefore furthers the avoidance of 
anxiety, protects the ego from the danger of becoming the vic- 
tim of a sudden and intense fear. In the face of this phantasied 
danger the patient has sufficient psychological grounds to increase 
his defense in order to offset the growing temptation to abandon 
the secure position of the neurosis. There the patient has to en- 
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dure discomfort from symptom and action, has to bear sacrifices 
and restriction of his personality, but he submits to his suffering 
because it protects him from the attack of fear. He is even pre- 
pared to suffer more—the negative reaction is evidence of that— 
if he can avoid being released and therewith helplessly exposed to 
the afflux of great anxiety. 

This reaction therefore has the character of a protection 
measure against anxiety, the increase of which is caused by actual 
danger. It can be compared to the mobilization of a country the 
frontiers of which are threatened by an enemy. The need for 
Punishment satisfied by neurosis offers this protection. As soon as 
it is shaken—say, by analysis—a new detachment is sent to the 
endangered spot for relief and safety. 

Protection against anxiety cannot be the only reason for the 
Negative reaction, or rather it has to be its derived secondary 
Meaning. Its first is produced by the consideration that the social 
anxiety or the guilt-feeling emerges simultaneously with aggres- 
Sive or cruel instinctual tendencies. Analysis makes these repressed 
instinctual tendencies appear from the underground, wins access 
to consciousness for them and a chance for their manifestation. 

Us anxiety arises. It corresponds to the fear which visitors to 

a zoo would experience if they suddenly saw that the doors of 
the tiger’s cage were open and the animal was about to bound 
Cut. The negative reaction would thus correspond to a flight 
from this anxiety, though an unnecessary flight, for the doors of 
the Cage are securely fastened and what the visitors did see were 
ka tigers but big, harmless aa We le Men of 
Ose tiger cats, a asily confounded with them in the darkness. 

Those pee oe parame tendencies gain some secret 
8ratification in the symptoms and inhibition of neurosis, but it 
'S paid for with a high price, by suffering. The nature of this 
Negative reaction reveals still another part of these repressed 1m- 
Pulses, Defiance, jeering, cruelty, and aggression against the 
analyst appear on the scene to defend and maintain the neurosis 
small samples from my stock of M sia 

De rn into bitter hostility against the ana- 
Yst ries eine help. To put it from the masochist’s 
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point of view: these expressions of hostility are turned against the 
analyst because he wants to help, because he succeeds in unfasten- 
ing the disease, because he promises liberation. The masochist’s 
behavior recalls one of the fairy tales of The Thousand and One 
Nights: a poor fisherman finds a big bottle in his net. He opens 
it and out pops an enormous genie who explains to the frightened 
fisherman that he had been imprisoned by King Solomon as a 
punishment for his insubordination. After two hundred years of 
torture in this prison he made up his mind to make rich the man 
who would find and open the bottle. But nobody found it and 
so after another two hundred years he vowed to grant all treasures 
of the world to his liberator. But no one found the bottle, so he 
then took an oath that he would kill the one who would release 
him, and that was to be the poor fisherman’s lot. The analyst who 
has exposed himself to the patient’s aggression is in about the 
same situation. 

There is no doubt about it: the negative reaction is a specific 
manifestation of the masochistic conduct. It increases the suffer- 
ing if the analyst attempts to rid the patient of it and it defends 
this same suffering as a valuable possession, clinging all the more 
to it the greater seems the danger of being robbed of it. This rela- 
tionship is betrayed not only by the contents but by its special 
form. Appreciating the part played by the fear of punishment 
and the withdrawal of the ego we find that this reaction is guided 
by the mechanism of the flight forward. It prefers suffering to 
anxiety, flees into discomfort when faced with the prospect of 
bearing increased tension. 

The analyst surveying the psychic situation of the negative 
reaction, like a commander in chief observing the course of a 
battle from the summit of a hill, gains a most characteristic im- 
pression. Despite ali arguments this reaction is a signal that the 

solidity of the neurotic structure has been shattered. The adver- 
sary only reinforces the endangered battalions. The patient resists 
the challenge to expose himself to anxiety in order to get rid o 
the neurotic discomfort. He surrenders more completely to suf- 
fering, because he is afraid of the obligation to bear more anxiety, 
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if he gives in to the temptation to think certain thoughts and to 
feel certain emotions he thinks dangerous. 

This is the proof that analysis is effective. The increase of 
defense reveals the vulnerability; the intensity of the reaction 
proves the upheaval in the neurotic position. Even if analysis does 
not attain its therapeutic aim, this estimation is correct. It has 
broken up the position, has necessitated the throwing in of re- 
serves and the withdrawal of troops from other sectors. Strange 
as it may sound, the negative therapeutic reaction is a positive 
one in this sense. 

An attenuated form of such negative and yet positive con- 
duct is the deadlock situation. W. Reich’s denomination of this 
state as “swamp” is not so bad. I would rather call it the “mas- 
ochistic impasse.” It is a psychic situation in which the masochis- 
tic character can move neither forward nor backward. Threat- 
ened on one side by the anxiety following the instinctual 
Manifestation, and on the other side captivated by the pleasure 
that has been paid for by, and is united with, discomfort, the 
Masochistic character is condemned to immobility, to persever- 
ance. Thus the symptoms of suffering are frequently sore 
although their psychic substance has been exhausted long before. 


€Y are comparable to empty shells which have been ge 
though they are valueless. This impasse situation represents the 
; eturns to the original 


a State of suspense in a changed form. It r — “oe 
model between the anxious and the pleasurable. It wa ie 
Conspicuous in the analytical treatment of masochistic characters. 


Some of them often tey to get OO" of the impasse at least : 
their intentions. One patient, for instance, decided every m 
to “start a new life next Monday.” But conscious efforts ar p 
Use. It is like sinking in a quicksand, where every ae ʻi a 

Ceper, If from such a masochistic impasse an p es 
OPens up, this appears in some cases like an act of Aw mk i 
ìt is not the effect of such a “gratia inconveniens, mei e 
Crease of inner sincerity of couras® that inangurates $ peri M 
susr Pae Tomati Ta = eal it, which 

SPense si : t, makes i 

as i o I E ites ‘The masochistic character shows 
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a strange pitilessness towards himself, which reflects the severity 
of his conscience. My experience proves that self-pity, which ap- 
pears sometimes in analysis, is already a sign of a psychical change. 
The building of masochism begins to disintegrate. 
Subterranean threads connect the phenomena with the in- 
crease of discomfort or of suffering which we often observe in 
masochism. This increase is by no means limited to sexual mas- 
ochism and its progressive demands for ill-treatment and discom- 
fort lead up to a kind of orgy. The social character as well 
experiences a need for increase of frustration, an enjoyment of 
accumulated misfortune or intensified sacrifices. As far as I am 
familiar with analytical literature I only know of Dr. Horney’s 
mention of this masochistic orgy—although she adds an entirely 
unsatisfactory psychological explanation to her description. 
The phenomenon is most obvious in perverse masochism 
where increasingly severe pleasurable stimulations are requested, 
more intense pains or more profound humiliations are desired, 
until at a certain point orgasm sets in. The accumulation and the 
increase of discomfort produce a masochistic frenzy, a most pain- 
ful pleasure, an ecstasy of suffering. The phenomenon remains 
incomprehensible under the assumption that discomfort or dis- 
grace a priori are identical with pleasure for the masochist. It 
becomes evident from the point of view of our concept that this 
is but the final stage of masochism. As in the negative reaction, 
the ego reacts with panic to the suggestion that it content itself 
with a limited amount of suffering as a preliminary punishment. 
This anxiety is repulsed by further suffering and more severe dis- 
comfort. The result is the circuit we have frequently mentioned 
in which such an important part is played by the suspense feeling. 
Sexual excitement is increased by suffering—it approaches 
its climax. Now, however, the suspense comes into its own. It 
seems as though the masochist were asking himself: May I yield 
to lust now? No, not yet, there is still more suffering to endure. 
For fear is still near, the fear of punishment. The increased dis- 
comfort again approaches the climax of sexual excitation. And 
again it is accompanied by the fear connected with satisfaction. 
Again it is postponed by new discomfort and more intense suf- 
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fering, until finally the cup is filled and the masochist can permit 
himself the intense, the inebriating sensation of orgasm. 

Thus the climax of suffering coincides with satisfaction, the 
mastering of anxiety with the solution of the sexual tension. The 
approach to the pleasure aim and to anxiety, as we described it 
in the suspense process, is comparable to a pendulum movement, 
but the movement goes more and more to the side of lust. 

Not only the exclusion of anxiety necessitates such an in- 
crease of discomfort. It is also caused, and even more strongly, by 
increasing defiance, by the secret rebellion and jeering, expressing 
themselves in this persistence. We dare translate into words from 
the silent unconscious the essential psychic part of the situation 
by imagining a dialogue between an angry father and his naughty 
boy, and by having the conversation start with the first blow: 


te . ` 4 5 
Will you now obey and stop that mischief?” ‘‘No!”—More 
>” *No!”—More and more violent 


beating. “And now.. -? 
lows. “Or perhaps now?” “No, no - - ” and so on. Until finally 


at the climax of discomfort the forbidden defiance reaches its 
apex, the peak of satisfaction, coinciding with the reckless and 
insolent challenge: “Never, never, never!” 

The struggle against anxiety, therefore, is only one aspect 
of the phenomenon; the other is actually the pleasure gain in- 
tensified by increased suffering. This gain, however, results from 
the enforcement of one’s own will, from the defiant fulfillment 
of the instinctual desires. The intensity of defiance, the persever- 
ance against all intimidation, threats, and punishment, will be 
€xpressed through the wish for accumulated suffering. In this 
ecstatic pain and humiliation, in this crescendo of suffering, there 
1S to be felt a daring will, an invincible drive forward, although 
the person is passive. There is no petty defiance against the ana- 


Yst, as W. Reich saw it; no exasperation for analytical domestic 
. ? . . 

use, but a desperate insurrection of the kind the chained Prome- 

fts the breath of Lucifer’s 


theus felt against the gods. There watts, ae 
rebellious spirit, whom Yahweh had banished into darkness. 
> 


We have to believe with the masochist that his 7 z a 
Particular quality since it removes every trace of guilt-feelings, 
Unites so many sources of instinctual satisfaction, and contrasts 
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iyidly with the preceding acme of suffering with which it 
rs pies en identical. Few people will regard masochism a a 
ats i i i h more than 
form of epicurean hedonism, but it can mean muc 
ee revolutionary urge, which manifests itself paradoxically 
net of the opposite, by the desire for more painful 
by Fa and deeper humiliation, is still present even in religious 
p D The osmosis of pleasure and pain, the final stage and 
iia of masochistic feeling, become all the more obvious in its 
oni and rebellious, paradoxical motive power when it is turned 
a religious ecstasy. No psychologist and no psychoanalyst as 
yet has succeeded in giving a description of the specific qualities 
of the masochistic experience which would be in the least com- 
parable to the presentations of the ecstasies of medieval ascetics 
and saints. 

The inglorious awkwardness of expression and the lack of 
phantasy of scientific psychology become most obvious if we 
compare them with the testimonies of those unlettered men—even 
ignoring the fact that their psychological insight proved far 
superior to that of scholarly psychology. The papers of Teresa di 
Jesu, the letters of Catherine of Siena, are more important for 


the psychological elucidation of masochism than reading Krafft- 
Ebing. Thirsting for pain and suffering, 


having borne the most horrible tortures. “Only pain makes life 
bearable”—to quote Marie Alacoque. Maria Magdalena di Pazzi, 
who found a supreme happiness in being flagellated by the prioress 
of the convent in the presence of the other nuns, frequently felt 
as if consumed by those internal flames, Near the climax, she 


they attain orgasm after 


cried: “It is enough! Do not more kindle this flame that consumes 
me! This is not the way I wish to be put to death! It holds too 
much lust and bliss!” No medieval nun, however, has described 
as eloquently as Goethe the specific nat 


ime, description of the 
ge is that hymn of the Pater Ecstaticus 
oly Virgin in Faust, (I refer to the song 


—————— 
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of the string instruments accompanying those verses in Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony.) Those whose ears are trained to catch dee 
undertones of sound will recognize in this hymn the antici ki 
of the earthly—and yet no longer of this e saira aim 
in suffering and despite suffering: 


Endless ecstatic fire, 

Glow of the pure desire, 
Pain of the piercing breast, 
Rapture of God possessed! 
Arrows, transpierce ye me, 
Lances, coerce ye me, 
Bludgeons, so batter me, 
Lightnings, so shatter me, 
That all of mortality’s 
Vain unrealities 

Die and the stars above 
Beam but eternal love! 


Here pleasure triumphantly penetrates pain and is trans- 
formed on a grand scale to deepest satisfaction. Even in these 
highest spheres the striving for lust is the determining factor. 
The pleasure can be fully enjoyed only when the defiant and 
anxious need for punishment has been gratified, when one has 


suffered enough. 


That circuit of sexual excitement—anxiety, suffering, in- 


crease of excitement, and increase of suffering—is responsible for 
the orgiastic character of masochism. It is comparable to a phe- 
nomenon in the vast field of social masochism. The ego there no 
longer is likened to 2 person who accidentally meets with misfor- 
tune, but it is literally pursued by it. It becomes the target of all 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. It is like a single tree 
struck by all the lightning charges which had formed in the at- 
mosphere. Even if somewhere & silver lining appears for a mo- 
ment, it is immediately rep aced by still greater misery- Instead 

sochistic appetite, suffering whets it. Fre- 


of satisfying the m4 3 3 
quently it seems to become insatiable, wants insults added to 


injury. 
The Christian witnesses who 
by the Roman tribunals could not re 


had been punished and released 
st until they too had attained 
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the crown of martyrdom. They had to lose their life in order to 
gain that higher one. I must again and again recall that in such 
cases, too, the satisfaction of the need for punishment and of the 
sublimated homosexuality was not the ultimate aim, but only a 
station on the way thither. The actual aim was to show off the 
ego at its very best, to lead it to triumph. This aim, however, is 
anticipated in phantasy by suffering. While the body writhes in 
eceding and proceeding 
ty. The eye sees heaven’s 


In the face of such psychological necessity for suffering as 
Precondition it is not surprising that most masochists look 


them. We have to believe in the assertions of these peo 


the will, pleasure in punishment and in anticip 
stows a specific quality 
be missed if lacking. This j 
thing is amiss if suffering is missing, 
so to speak, entitled, 


xpression: some- 
something to which one is, 


seen husbands separate from their ever 
superfluous ties which they had draggi 
tions” (as prisoners would do with he 


-nagging wives, throw off 
ed through life as “obliga- 
avy iron chains) , and shake 
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speculations. These people seemed to have broken a birch in order 
to purchase a whip to chastise themselves. Numerous similar ob- 
servations led up to the point where we had to confer a positive 
value on discomfort and suffering within the psychic household 
of the masochistic character. 

We can compare it, for instance, with the Puritan character 
which is psychologically closely related to it: he does not consider 
any action as meritorious, if it is not connected with discomfort 
or privations. He gets a recompense: the solace of feeling nobler 
than the others. No success is valid unless it is paid for in advance 
by loss of happiness or by great toil. An aim is esteemed only if it 
has been attained by tremendous hardships. Pleasures are only 
considered as the other side of the coin which shows the engraving 
of moral commands. Pleasures are permitted only if they appear 
as a form of duty. If a Puritan wants to enjoy a glass of good 
wine, he has to pretend that it is a bitter medicine. On the other 
hand the Puritan is sure that he gets his reward—the same reward 
the masochist expects in a different form—if he does his best and 
behaves well. The infantile origin of such a belief is obvious. 
“Every day when I’ve been good, I get an orange after food,” as 
Stevenson says. Some part of this half-masochistic conception of 
life has been inherited by us all. We all disparage what can be 
gained easily, no matter whether it is a position, a woman or a 


fortune. Our culture itself has changed and been transformed by 


this judgment or prejudice. a 
It presumably originated in prehistoric times, when it be- 


came necessary to sacrifice a big part of instinctual gratification 
because the exigences of existence no longer permitted it. The 
s to submit to some discomfort or renunciation in order 
or even only to enjoy the pleasure 
Discomfort as an indispensable con- 
renunciation or suffering as the 


point wa 
to enjoy some pleasure later, 
of living, to insure existence. 


dition for subsequent pleasure, 
tribute that has to be paid for the requirements of life for some 


subsequent gratification, thus became a part of general human 
conduct. External and vital necessities have been replaced later 
on by internal ones, which just as severely made discomfort the 
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prerequisite of a following pleasure and which increased by edu- 
cation from generation to generation. 

Thus conscience not only makes us all cowards but masoch- 
ists as well. The fact that we are allowed satisfaction only if we 
have paid cash for it—meaning through discomfort or effort— 
thus developed into an unconscious model for our mode of life. 
‘We even go to meet this discomfort if we later want to permit 
ourselves some pleasure. Sometimes our behavior in general is 
shaped this way, that at first we deny a gratification to ourselves 
in order to enjoy it the more later on. 

By this long detour I seem to have returned to the letter of 
the English sportsman which I quoted at the beginning of this 
investigation. After having submitted to all the toil of skiing, he 
wondered about the opinion of the philosophers that man gener- 
ally avoids discomfort and searches for pleasure. Did he not think 
just the opposite to be correct and had he not come to the c 
clusion: “Man is a masochistic animal”? We discovered ourse 
that he was right to a certain degree. There is, 
serious thought hidden in humor. 


on- 
Ives 
as so often, some 


has to precede satisfaction. It becomes a vital necessity, but some- 


days, exceeding by far the n 
and having become superfluous. We cha 
necessary pains, we load ourselves 
do not promise any gain, we bear a guilt-feeling that is only de- 
termined by our thoughts and not by our actions, and altogether 
we make life more difficult than it actually has to be. We all live 
beyond our means psychically, 

In the face of this outline 
„keep wondering how the sa 
scribe it as we 


rge ourselves with un- 
with oppressive burdens which 


of the masochistic character we 
gacity of psychoanalysts could de- 
ak, submissive, and dependent. Was it because of 
the violent negative reaction, the stubbornness with which mas- 
ochism is Preserved, the power of secret defiance, the capability 
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to attai ` 
mag ke ea goal despite all, the amount of suffering the 
GA cence y or the increase of pleasure he gains? Can it 
md pans d hat masochistic characters turn with a chal- 
ae inet i p their weakness into strength? Compared with 
ii a = page of the masochistic character, holding 
en ol : _ the stubbornness of so-called robust natures 
oom. ta ih E s play. The pride of a saint who prefers to be 
ade he lions rather than to disavow his Christian faith is 
soiree any earthly pride. The lives of thousands of Jews 
hemselves in medieval synagogues rather than abjure 


their Sg 
fathers’ faith seems to me more heroic than that of their 


torm 
entors, the crusaders. When those Jews were burnt on 


ey stakes and perished singing the “Schema Yisrael” —or if 
a ben they are killed in German concentration camps be- 
eiker ri reject the Hitler salute—they were by no means 
han their executioners. 

= Li rage it seems as if the masochist is sorry that he is born, 
at a steel-like energy, what a determination to win at the 


end. is h: 
nd, is hidden behind his complaints. He represents the supremacy 
he will of all others. In 


hows his insubordination. He marks 
and destruction have worn 
f his inertia. He can take a 
n his aggressor will be de- 


Teno à 5 7 
it uncing his own will he s 
~ until the forces of aggression 

mselves out against the might o 


eati > 
Ste ing now, if he hopes that later 0 
Oyed. The unconscious revenge phantasy 18 the permanent 


companion of his surrender. Submerged, he rises again and again. 
eh sane; is true with some nations which are forced into a mas- 
ee situation. Clinging desperately to life against immeasur- 
op odds, they win the bitter struggle against the forces of 
z Pression, however late. Threatened by futility and frustration 
€Y survive and create a life of their own: Their enemies can 
Orce them down very far, but they cannot break the spring. 

as Moa one is as stubborn and successful in having bad luck 
© masochist. It seems as though psychologists were simply 
rs on overlooking the secret rebellion in the ae hia, e 
- the jeering in the devotion, the arrogance in tie umility 
© masochistic character. He does not mind eating humble 
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pie, because an excellent cake is promised to him for tomorrow 
or the next day. He does not mind people feeling sorry for him. 
He even asks for it, for this very thing which most of us feel 
most humiliating. But behind it is a pride which will appear at 
the end, a self-assurance which cannot be broken. His attitude is 
a silent, but most powerful, challenge. Under the surface of the 
weakness and compliance waters are running deep and wild. Some 
analysts apparently can connect psychic strength or energy only 
with the characteristic of activity and never with the “enduring 
resistance” which Goethe once mentioned. They do not want to 
realize that the persistence with which the mas 
aims, the relentlessness and inflexibility of hi 
testify to a stronger character than the stubb 
men. 

The tenacity and s 
stood if they hide behin 
meekness. Whoever wa 
masochistic character a 


ochist pursues his 
s inner demands, 
ornness of violent 


pecific consistency are easily misunder- 
d the mask of external complaisance and 
s in a position of wanting to help a real 
nd has hit on this particular psychological 
ble to judge those unconscious depths than 


» continual movements, which get him nowhere. 
The consistency of the gentleness, 


humiliation, the energy masked as weak 
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ac with he i ew mang oh a sk 

a gain. His conduct reminds us of 
an old proverb: “If the jug falls on the stone—alas for the jug! 
If the stone falls on the jug—alas for the jug!” If to the masod- 
ist every path that is shown to him proves the wrong path, should 
we not assume that he secretly endeavors to chose his own path 
and even to find it all by himself? Should we not conclude from 
the repeated success in failing, in baffling and frustrating, every 
assistance is proudly and defiantly refused by his unconscious? 
Are not all these reactions manifestations of a hidden energy 
which refuse to be indebted for anything to others and insists on 
choosing the way of greatest resistance to his hidden goal? The 
masochist’s secret pride and arrogance annihilate all protection 
and all assistance. He does not really want any, he cannot have 
any, he wants rather to prove—did we not mention the demon- 
strative feature?—that he is supreme master of his destiny despite 
all suffering. He saves his personal dignity in this, his own path, 
acting as defiant denial. 

If masochistic characters reveal haughty defiance through 
small and petty features, we must not forget that they have this 
very feature in common with the greatest of mankind; they too 
gave their very best in spite of suffering and assisted by their 
power of resistance against pressure. One single line connects the 
petty stubborn defiance of a masochist to the Promethean rebel- 
lion of Beethoven, whose theme was “Joy from Suffering.” It is 
this very line that seemed broken to so many analysts. This, how- 


ever, is an optical illusion; the line is not broken. It only appears 
ychic current. Subterraneously it 


so in the reflection of the ps 
know—in the di- 


proceeds in one straight direction and—as we 
rection of satisfaction, which has only been delayed and in which 


the masochist believes, be it ever so far away. He knows that time 


will tell and will tell in his favor.’ 
From every point, the psychology of masochism leads back, 


£ conducted by invisible hands, to the magnificent importance 


f optimism and pessimism is not only determined by the judgment of the 
the future. A man looking forward to a 


as 1 

1 The question o: 
individual’s past. It depends on the prospects of 
future barren of hope is bound to become a pessimist. A masochistic character cannot be 


pessimistic. 
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of the phantasy for this attitude of life. I know that many psy- 
chologists and even analysts become as nervous and irritable, 
whenever they hear of the importance of phantasies, as bulls see- 
ing a red rag. Facts and no fancy! And by facts they mean physi- 
ological facts and those they can call by pompous scientific terms. 
But imagination does not mean illusion. Phantasies can have more 
psychical reality than the things we call real. 
Let me add to what I said previously that the complement- 
ary proof of my conception of the masochistic character who 
avoids anxiety by suffering comes from analyses of neuroses. In 
obsessional neuroses the development of anxiety is avoided by the 
insertion of protective and safety measures, the expectations of 
calamity parried by actions of atonement. One obsessional neu- 
rotic, for instance, was dominated by the impression that she was 
too well off. She did not mean it absolutely, but comparatively— 
compared with the many other people who were much worse off. 
Thus she was unconsciously compelled frequently to do some- 
thing which was disadvantageous for her, in order to be worse 
off. She denied herself pleasures offered to her such as trips, the- 
ater tickets, new dresses, and so on. She was afraid she would be 
still better off if she accepted, and then she became afraid that 
in such a case something terrible would happen either to herself 
or to her children, say, some severe illness would befall them or a 
war would destroy her country or the like. On the other hand 
she welcomed every incidental illness, every trifling accident or 
injury, because it would diminish her expectation of calamity and 
her apprehension. If she met with some small misfortune, she felt 
appeased, she felt almost relieved. Whenever she succeeded in 
some matter of major importance, her anxiety increased. She 
would then attempt to placate her fear of fate by philanthropic 
activities. Thus her life was harried by this anxiety which was 
vague as to its contents but powerful as to its intensity. It is this 
same fear that worries Polycrates’ guest in Schiller’s poem—the 
fear of the gods’ envy, or rather one’s own guilt-feeling. 
The connection between the neurotic and the masochistic 
character is here as obvious as their differences. The flight forward 
into discomfort, humiliation, and pain has banished the anxiety 
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of the masochist. However, it determines also the direction of the 
tendency of satisfaction. Psychologically the expectation of im- 
minent calamity stands in the background, whereas it governs the 
psychic life of obsessional neurotics. The urge for pleasure is 
much stronger with the masochist who is related to the neurotic 
as the positive to the negative. The hope of attaining the desired 
satisfaction by suffering or through suffering prevails. This hope 
is maintained even if the satisfaction is expected only after one’s 
death and then assumes the form of expectation of salvation. 

Let me add some incoherent remarks to prove that my con- 
ception can contribute to the elucidation of certain phenomena 
which are closely connected with masochism. K. Menninger in 
his book Man Against Himself, which contains plenty of docu- 
mentary material, calls suicide a masochistic act. Such an assertion 
naturally can neither be proved nor refuted. There are no psy- 
chological experiences about the processes of successful suicide. 
No report reaches us from the undiscovered country, from whose 
bourn no traveler returns. Theories on the psychology of suicide, 
small though their value may be, can only be gained from ob- 
servations of unsuccessful suicides. The opinion, say, that every 
suicide represents a murder of another, can only be based on 
phantasies of that nature, which preceded the act. It is unimpor- 
tant whether such ideas have remained unconscious vr were con- 
scious. They are sadistic in their nature. 

The road leading from these phantasies to the execution of 
suicide is the same I described in the derivation of the masochistic 
instinctual inclination in general. The object of aggression is 
gradually identified in imagination with the passive person and 
in the final stage the pleasure-toned phantasy turns against this 
Ego, which is He and Me simultaneously. The idea: “He [the 
original object of aggression] will suffer by my suicide,” can 
teristic link between the faces of the phantasy. 

This picture anticipated by phantasy not only refers to 
assumed pangs of conscience and repentance, but is based origi- 
nally on the belief in an equalizing, revenging justice. Tn this 
sense—but only in this hitherto unappreciated sense of the satis- 
faction by phantasy—can we term an attempt at suicide a mas- 


emerge as a charac 
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ochistic action. That means that the suicidal attempt goes back 
to the turning of a sadistic phantasy into a masochistic one. Te is 
very likely that most attempts at suicide represent the putting 
into practice of such previous phantasies. It is of no importance 
for this concept whether the phantasy is one of long standing or 
quite new. 

It is certain, however, that such anticipated phantasied satis- 
faction is not the only pleasure gain which the suicide phantasy 
awards. The assertion of one’s own will, the posthumous appre- 
ciation of one’s personality, the anticipated gratification of one’s 
willingness for sacrifices and magnanimity, 
motive here as well as in social masochism. 
redemption from suffering, 
tion, cannot be underrated 


can be guessed as a 
Finally the imagined 
the pleasurable expectation of salva- 


in the suicide phantasy either. Even 
when the ego wants to destroy itself, it wants to gain pleasure. 


Man is not only an eternal searcher for pleasure, he is a pleasure 
addict—even if and all so more when he has beco 


The importance of the sadistic phantasy as a 
injuring conduct has not yet been appreciated in 
enon which Freud called the typical failure through success. 
Freud has given several striking examples: the clinical assistant 
who for so long desired to become professor and renounced the 
position on his predecessor’s sudden death; the girl who withdrew 
from the beloved man at the sudden death of his wife, her rival, 
and many other similar cases. Freud’s analytical explanation that 
a moral reaction and unconscious guilt-feeling lie at the basis of 
this renunciation is undoubtedly correct. Claims of conscience 
coming forward at such a moment Prevent the enjoyment, even 
the acceptance, of the success. A mysterious veto has emerged 
from psychic depths. 

This prohibition can enforce itself in 
young man who was dependent on an uncommonly thrifty, rich 
father, is suddenly notified that his father had died from apo- 
plexy. He is the only heir. A few hours later he is so clumsy when 
driving his car that he perishes in an accident. The unconscious 
reaction could manifest itself in another less dramatic form and 
yet be effective. The young man could waste his heritage, he could 


me a masochist. 
basis for a self- 
those phenom- 


different ways. A 
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acquire a severe neurosis, he could suddenly embark on an ascetic 
life, etc. It is as though the period immediately following the ful- 
fillment of an unconscious wish were especially dangerous for 
overmoral characters, if the success is connected with the death 
or the misfortune of somebody else. They have plenty of egotisti- 
cal reasons to wish for a long life for those whom they have killed 
in their imagination. 

My own conception of the masochistic attitude, to the psy- 
chic sphere of which the described phenomenon undoubtedly 
belongs, necessitates the completion or correction of Freud’s 
conception in two points. I have to point out that the reaction 
of renunciation must have been preceded by a period of phan- 
tasies anticipating the misfortune or the death of the rival. Here, 
too, the sadistic phantasy is the basis of the subsequent half- 
masochistic reaction. But that is not all. We have to insert an- 
other psychological process, which in a manner of speaking, has 
fallen under Freud’s desk: the unconscious, yet fierce triumph at 
the arrival of the news of the rival’s accident or misfortune. 
Therefore the subsequent renunciation is not only the reaction 
to these frequent sadistic phantasies but the reaction, too, to the 
one moment of triumph which has to be repressed at once. 


Viewed from the other side it appears as an action of self-protec- 
ects itself from the vague fear of destiny which 


tion. The ego prot 
helming by such an unexpected, yet 


threatened to become overw 


desired, success. i ; 
It is a temptation to compare the psychic processes with 


those of the masochistic character. Here the pleasure anticipated 
by phantasy is immediately followed by self-punishment; whereas 
with the masochist it precedes in order to enable him to enjoy this 
pleasure. The masochist pays for his satisfaction by suffering in 
advance, while the neurotic character of the type described above 
renounces satisfaction because of his anxiety. 

We have to add furthermore that the ego consciously or 
unconsciously in any case comes into its own by the increased 
self-esteem caused by such moral reaction. We all seem to aim at 
being better and nobler than we are able to be, according to our 
psychical disposition. This undoubtedly is mainly the fault of our 
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education which incessantly pointed out the most perfect models 
not only as worthy of emulation but as attainable. Their vision 
may give strength to the angels, but to us poor children of this 
earth it only conveys those feelings of inferiority which are to 
be balanced or mastered by the masochistic attitude. If God had 
wanted us different he would have created us different. 

There is but a small chance that wings will grow on our 
shoulders as on the angelic models, and even the belief in resur- 
rection, which had become very important for the late stage of 


masochism in its eschatological configuration, loses its force. We 
have to face the fact: “Si on est mort, c’est pour longtemps.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
Victory Through Defeat 


WHIAT is the secret meaning of the masochistic attitude, what 
does it hide and what betray? We have searched for this meaning 
and believe we find it everywhere. When we were children we 
used to play a game: one boy had to leave the room while the 
others hid some small object. In his search for it, this boy was 
guided by certain clues from the other children. When he moved 
away from the hiding place they shouted: “Cold, cold!” When 
he approached it again they called out: “Smoke” and then “Hot!” 
“Hotter!” and “Fire!” when he was about to touch it. 

We proceeded in a similar manner in our search for the hid- 
den meaning of the masochistic inclination. We have set out on 
a search confident of our power of observation, of our finder’s 
luck. We have come close upon what we were looking for. We 
can almost hear them calling “Smoke!” We are prepared to see 
the flame which burned secretly, hidden by the ashes of masoch- 
ism. Instead of the many items in the room through which we 


hunted as children, we were confronted with the manifold ap- 
inctual inclination. The features common 


f masochism served us as small treacherous 
h. Their detection has been most useful 


pearances of this inst 
to all the formations o 
signals guiding the searc 


to us. 
We started from the impression of the paradoxical conveyed 


by the phenomena of masochism. This instinct did not strike us, 
as it did so many other observers, as absurd or as nonsensical— 
but as contradictory- Our final theory confirms this first vague 
impression. The paradox, the defiance, the secret rebellion, are 
not accessory elements of masochism, they not only crop up on 
its surface, but they constitute its basis and essence. 

We began to sense this when we contrasted our concep- 


tion of the nature of masochism with the existing theories. An 
427 
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intimate connection between this instinct and its counterpart, 
sadism, had always been assumed. We took a different view of 
this connection both as to its nature and its genesis. Sadism is 
preserved in masochism not only as an identification with the 
active person. Masochism is not merely sadism turned against the 
ego. It is still sadism directed against the partner, but turned up- 
side down. It has been disguised by presentation through the re- 
versal and its rages at the ego as the second best and the nearest 
object. Its native soil is not the sadistic action, but the phantasy. 
Thither it returns in its final and its most spiritualized phase. 
One of the most striking features of masochism, the reversal 
of all pleasure values, has proved to be fictitious. The masochist 
aims at the same pleasure we all do, but he arrives at it by another 
road, by a detour. Intimidated by threatening anxiety, inhibited 
by the idea of punishment and later by unconscious guil 
he found his particular way of avoiding anxiety an 
pleasure. He submits voluntarily to punishment, suff. 
humiliations, and thus has defiantl 
the gratification denied before. 


Avoidance of castration anxiety cannot have the significance 
that was described to it up till now. This psychological condition 
would cause the formation of a Passive-feminine character, not 
of a masochistic one. His tough and stubborn attitude, his insist- 


ellion, do not go very well 
Passivity with which masoch- 
can the satisfaction of guilt- 
Mportant criterion of masoch- 
Prerequisite for the realization 


t-feeling, 
d gaining 
ering, and 
y purchased the right to enjoy 


ism is usually identified. Neither 
feelings be considered the most i 
ism; it is merely the indispensable 
of his instinctual aims. 

What we are looking for is the common denominator con- 
tained in all the features brought to light. It would have to in- 
clude the co-operation of lust and anxiety, to single out the place 
he entire Picture, to connote both 
gressive gratification and the more 
ent of one’s own will, and of the 
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the social masochistic configuration. Disguised aggression, imperi- 
ousness, and ambition appear in the limelight, but there still exists 
in the background the erotic affinity to the man as model and 
rival. Sexual and egotistical needs are satisfied with varying in- 
tensity in all forms of masochism. Dread of external punishment 
or of the pangs of conscience is mastered in every case by the 
flight forward. 

I am looking for a psychological formula to summarize 
pertinently all these essential features without neglecting any of 
them. This formulation ought to indicate the aim of masochism 
and the road toward this aim. It has to be valid both for the sex- 
ual and the social development, it has to include the crudely sen- 
sual and the spiritualized manifestations, and to characterize the 
nucleus of the sexual perversion and of the general attitude of 
the life we call masochistic. This, of course, is a pretty big task, 
too big, I know, for complete solution. I hope to draw near it by 
summing up the essence and the aim of masochism by the three 
words: Victory Through Defeat. 

In masochism the principle of spite, the character of “quand 
méme” has found an instinctual expression. The sexual and ag- 
gressive impulses have temporarily given in to the prohibitive and 
punishing forces, and by this detour have forced their way to 
their gratification. Pushed away from their road to the pleasure 
aim by superior powers, they have arrived at their goal by the 
road forced on them. Masochism has perpetuated its own psycho- 
logical genesis in the sequence of punishment and gratification, 
by mockingly reversing these essential psychological elements. 
The masochist does not accept punishment and humiliation, he 
anticipates them. He not only demonstrates their impotence to 
withhold the forbidden pleasure, but he affirms and demonstrates 
that it was they which helped him to it. 7 

By taking the place of the authority and chastising himself 
he suspends it. By punishing and disgracing himself, he trans- 
forms punishment into an enticement. By clinging to discomfort, 
by insisting on pain and abasement, he spitefully demonstrates 
that all inhibitive measures of education and culture are con- 
demned to failure since he only pretends submission, but never 
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really submits in spirit. He shows the absurdity of all endeavors 
to force him to renounce gratification by making punishment the 
condition of gratification. By attaining satisfaction not only in 
spite of suffering but through suffering he ingeniously changes 
the Via Dolorosa into a triumphal road. In the same way the road 
to Golgotha became the road to eternal salvation. 

The masochist, too, loses all battles, except the last. He 
knows—at least in the anticipating phantasy—that the prize 
beckons after he has experienced all defeats, He lets his opponent, 
sadism, taste all the pleasure of the hour—he even joins in the 


feast—but he patiently waits for the moment to bring the great 
turn. He tells himself in anticipation that one m 


and the enemy will be defeated. Masochism is sadism in retreat, 
but with the inner expectancy of the ultimate push forward. It 


is characterized by unconscious defiance in defeat and by the 
secret foretaste and foreknowledge of coming 


This secret feeling of superiority draws 
phantasy that denies the laws of time and th 
the suspense. If not in his lifetime, the masoc 
assert himself after his death and gain the r 
on this earth. Posterity will judge him bett: 
venge on his enemies. The sexual masochist 
transient pleasure with discomfort and pai 
with his life. The masochistic character has expanded his suffer- 
ings to cover his whole life. He faithfull i 
humiliation, disgrace will be made up f 
afterwards. Foreseeing future appreciatio 
of posterity he enjoys divine raptures. On a higher level, to be 
sure, but connected with him in some dark corner of the soul, 
the martyr feels like the masochistic pervert: a moment spent 
in paradise is adequately paid for by death. Both are motivated 
in the last instance by the pleasure aim. All other phenomena, 
among which is the appeasement of the guilt-feeling, are nothing 
but an inevitable interim phase. The martyr and even the saint, 
anticipating in their tortures and sacrifices the impending ascent 


into paradise, look at them as a sort of imaginary advance on the 
coming eternal happiness. 


ore such victory 


conquest. 

its power from a 
at keeps extending 
histic character will 
ights denied to him 
er and will take re- 
is willing to pay for 
n, with torture, even 


n and sure of the praise 
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Such an anticipation of future success or happiness is not 
limited to the individual. The Hebrews had dreamed the mass- 
dream of the Messiah, the Saviour, of national resurrection, be- 
fore Christendom took it up and enlarged it. The idea of resur- 
rection and the expectation of salvation made it easy for the 
medieval Christian to endure earthly suffering. The Church gave 
him the promise of eternal bliss in exchange. Even Adam’s guilt 
and the original sin were revaluated into a guarantee of heaven. 
“Felix culpa” says the hymn. Nations as well as individuals enjoy 
satisfaction amidst abuses and offense, and look forward to the 
reward at the end of all suffering: they who suffer so much now 
will be among the chosen, are superior to others, and have a mis- 
sion the world is bound to appreciate sooner or later. The triumph 
to come, as conceived by the individual masochist, is turned into 
the anticipated triumph of a nation or of a religious national or 
social group. 

The aspect gradually changes with the decline of religion as 
a social factor. Instead of the Kingdom of Heaven, an improved 
earthly future for mankind is the aim of the struggle, and for 
its sake all present suffering is willingly endured. The prospect 
of being gathered to one’s forefathers and of sharing the heavenly 
bliss with them, is replaced by the hope of a better future for the 
coming generation on earth, for our children’s country. The sus- 
pense factor has altered only its aims and not its nature in mass- 
masochism. It has prolonged the delay from a moment to a life- 
time, from minutes to eternities. “The traces of mine earthly 
being cannot in aeons- perish—they are there!”—thus Faust 
icipates gratification in the ages to come. i 

The shift of stress from the energy of sexual and aggressive 
will power to the capacity for suffering testifies to the still exist- 
ing defiance in masochism. The increase of this defiance becomes 
manifest in the transformation of suffering into pa e 
scope of which extends from sexual orgasm to the ecstasy o 
a eee daydream assumed an increasingly masochis- 
tic character by the accumulation of retarding and obstructing 
elements which had gradually entered into it. The patient had 


ant 
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developed a passion for the theater and wanted to become an 
actor. His father refused his consent. The young man imagined 
he would leave his father’s house and go abroad without a penny 
in order to become an actor. Finally he would grow famous under 
an assumed name. His father would visit a theater many years 
later, would witness his success. Later on re-presentations (the 
Dutch language has the more plastic expression, “denkbeelden”) 
of his misery, hunger, and humiliation on his pa 
success were emphasized, and the road grew lo 
The scenes of bitter need and privations in this 
picted in detail and almost with relish, while the success was post- 
poned. When the daydreamer ultimately arrived at this stage, the 


success had grown into a triumph and the father was all the m 
mortified, 


In a similar way nations, 
pone the victory of the idea t 
of this final victory in spite o 
tions. Just as in sexual maso 


th to imaginary 
nger and longer. 
period were de- 


ore 


in collective suffering the 
signals of imminent re- 
which, in the sense of 
s of the will” is replaced 


t or the glorification of the 
ego. Just as in individual masochism the sha 


ination, ignominy and 
r. The jeering remark 
is opposed by the Jews’ 
, based on the very suf- 


abuse will be turned into fame and hono 
“How odd of God to choose the Jews” 
imperturbable faith in being God’s elect 
fering of two thousand years. 


Both in the lives of individuals and of communities masoch- 
ism represents an unavoidable transitory phase from the develop- 
ment of unmastered sadistic instincts to their conquest and 
domestication in the service of culture. As a first step to its rec- 


ognition it appears in defiant and rebelli 
forces and enforcing its will by 
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tutes a cultural step ahead when the masochist, faced with the 
necessity to choose, prefers to be hit rather than to hit. In its 
pathological distortions and in its exuberance it endangers the 
progress of civilization because it imposes needless sacrifices and 
too great psychic burdens on the ego and on communities. From 
a biological necessity suffering grows into a psychic luxury. Time, 
to be sure, cures all wounds. Those, however, which we inflict on 
ourselves, are the most difficult to heal. We were able to study 
the masochistic instinctual inclination in its function of promot- 
ing culture as well as of obstructing it. 

All the different and frequently discordant tunes we heard 
in masochism, finally united in a full and sonorous accord: to 
uphold oneself despite all force, and where this is not possible, to 
perish in spite of all force. 

That is the grim tragicomedy of the martyr-attitude of 
modern man or at least of its essential characters. Here is a tale 
of human frailty and sorrow which is at the same time a tale of 
human force and lust. 

My task was to give this side of the phenomena, demonstrat- 
ing at the same time that some of the theories now considered true 
are wrong. I do not doubt that future research will find other 
characteristical features of the complicated nature of the human 
craving for suffering. Research will perhaps come to even more 
astonishing psychological conclusions and continue to destroy 
wrong views taken for granted. Truth is stranger than scientific 


fiction. 
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he yielding to the brutal demands of 
the powerful, in the futile dream of 
bringing the aggressors around to benev- 
olence and the conciliatory spirit, and in 
the phantasied anticipation of the victory 
of one’s cause.” In the suffering caused 
by this attitude, man’s distress and op- 
pression become “signals of imminent 
redemption and triumph.” 
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